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PREFACE. 
a ae 


A task of greater difficulty has seldom fallen upon the Conductors of 
a Periodical Publication than that which the Editors of the Gentleman's 
Magazine are now called upon to perform, by writing a Preface to the 
Hunpreptu Volume of their labours. 

On reaching a period in the history of that work, which has very few 
precedents in the annals of literature, it may be expected from its 
Editors that they should not merely present to their Patrons and 
Friends an account of the progress and general contents of the former 
volumes, and advert to the public and private principles by which all 
its Conductors have been actuated, but that they should speak of their 
present plans and resources. Were this, however, all which is in- 
cumbent upon them, they might hope to acquit themselves, if not with 
credit, at least without disgrace, for to the past they can allude with pride, 
and to the future with confidence ; but they are aware that it is their duty 
to state the honest exultation which they naturally feel at the long and un- 
interrupted success which has attended the Magazine,—to notice with 
delicacy the causes which have preserved it from the fate that has at- 
tended so many of its contemporaries,—to allude to the grounds upon 
which they build their hopes that it is destined to survive for another 
hundred years,—and, more than all, to express the deep gratitude with 
which they are impressed for the assistance of able contributors, and for 
the large share of patronage by which their exertions have been cheered 
and rewarded. In adverting to points of so personal a nature, egotism 
cannot be avoided; but there are occasions when silence as well as 
speech may have its source in vanity, and if ever a modest allusion to 
literary services be justifiable, it is when gratitude dictates the assurance 
that every effort will be used to retain the patronage which those ser- 
vices have acquired. 

The able Preface to the ‘‘ General Index to the Gentleman's Magazine 
from 1787 to 1818,” contains so satisfactory a history of the work, that 
it is only necessary to refer to it for an account of its institution and 
progress, and for the names of the eminent writers who originally con- 
tributed to its pages. But it is desirable to notice briefly the valuable 
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information upon the most interesting subjects which is scattered 
through the work, and which, it may be said without vanity, because 
the fact has been universally admitted, render its numerous volumes a 
general repository of intelligence—a kind of inexhaustible store-house, 
as it were—of materials for History, Antiquities, and Biography, even 
if Science and Art may not also be included. 

The collections for History may be divided into that which is con- 
temporaneous with the respective volumes, and that which relates to 
much earlier periods. For some time after the commencement of the 
Magazine, its character was more political than at present; and the 
volumes were for many years remarkable for the Debates of both Houses 
of Parliament. To those Debates particular allusion is made, because 
the Gentleman's Magazine was the first Journal that dared to risk the 
punishment of a breach of the privilege of Parliament, by reporting its 
proceedings, thus setting the example of enabling Constituents to know 
how their Representatives speak and act. So important was the pre- 
cedent, that Newspapers soon imitated the plan; and when more accu- 
rate reports were given by ‘the daily press than the limits of the 
Magazine rendered possible, the system was adopted of stating in a 
very abridged form the most material occurrences in Parliament; but 
the honour of being the First person who incurred the danger of fearful 
penalties for printing the Debates, belongs to Cave, the original editor, 
and which is alone sufficient to entitle his memory to respect. 

From the appearance of the first number of this Miscellany to the pre- 
sent time, scarcely a single memorable event, of any kind, domestic or 
foreign, has occurred of which a notice is not to be found ; and the value 
of such a general record, either for amusement or for higher purposes, is 
too obvious to be insisted upon. 

‘To History and Antiquities, and more especially to whatever is con- 
nected with our own country, a large proportion of each volume has 
been dedicated. Upon various abstruse points in our annals, disserta- 
tions and facts, more or less valuable, occur ; and those who are ac- 
quainted with the nature of ‘historical materials can testify to the utility 
of collecting scattered memorials, many of which, from being local, 
might not have come to the knowledge of historians but for the 
publicity thus given to them. In plates and descriptions of Antiquities, 
by which is meant ancient buildings, carvings, seals, rings, medals, and 
other remains of former ages, the Magazine is peculiarly rich, it being a 
common practice for the individuals by whom they were discovered, to 
transmit accurate drawings of the respective articles, most of which 
have been fully illustrated by other correspondents. The collection on 
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PREFACE. v 


this subject may be safely pronounced unrivalled, and forms data for 
an important volume. On the subsidiaries, or as they are termed 
« handmaids,” of History, namely, Architecture, Heraldry, and Genea- 
logy, as well as in relation to the Arts, and Early Literature, much 
information may be found; and perhaps one of the most interesting 
departments is that in which light is thrown on the descent of illustrious 
families, where their rise, decline, and fall are traced, affording, in many 
instances, striking examples of the instability of human greatness. The 
Literary Antiquary has always found a source of amusement and instruc- 
tion in the numerous papers on early writers, particularly Poets, the 
works of many of whom have been elucidated in the most satisfactory 
manner, 

It is for Biography, however, that the value of the Gentleman’s Maga. 
zine is most remarkable. There is scarcely an eminent individual of this 
Country, about whom some information is not to be obtained; and it 
may be said without fear of refutation, that there is not a literary person 
of the last or present century, whose life could be properly written with- 
out reference to its volumes. Many of their earliest productions are con- 
tained in them, and the poetical niches were often filled with the first 
aspirations of a Muse, which afterwards soared to the highest pinnacle 
of fame. Unfortunately the authors of many of the beautiful pieces 
which occur in the first twenty volumes are not known, but the merit 
of the articles would justify their being collected and republished, leaving 
it to critics to assign them to the great names to which they unques- 
tionably belong. The Obituary has long possessed the highest re« 
putation; and the best evidence of its value is the copious manner 
in which the statements are transferred to other publications. From 
Politics the Magazine has gradually receded; but whenever political 
opinions are expressed, they indicate an undeviating adherence to Church 
and State, a warm attachment to the Crown, Laws, Establishments, and 
Religion of our country, a distrust of theoretical experiments upon what 
the experience of ages has taught us to reverence, an abhorrence of the 
fanciful ravings of enthusiasts, religious or political, and a desire to 
preserve unchanged those Institutions of our forefathers, under which 
England has acquired the highest renown among nations. 

To these remarks on the long series of past volumes, all which willbe 
added is, that their contents are rendered available, and that the scattered 
information upon any one subject may be instantly collected, by means of 
the highly valuable Indexes, not only for each year, but which are di- 
gested into five separate volumes, ably classed, and arranged. With 
this assistance the Gentleman's Magazine forms in itselfan Encyclopedia 
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of almost Universal Knowledge ;—a Library of the most rational and de- 
lightful information, upon all which instructs or interests mankind; 
ranging from Science to Art,—from History to Poetry,—from the Belles 
Lettres to Antiquities,—and presenting a fund of materials for Biogra- 
phy, which may be drawn upon without fear of exhaustion, and which, 
from its infinite variety, may be resorted to, either for the acquisition of 
wisdom, or to divert a tiresome hour, with the certainty of finding some- 
thing we did not know before. 

To the various kinds of information, chiefly upon subjects of perma- 
nent interest, which distinguish the Gentleman's Magazine, and to the 
temperate spirit which has always actuated its Conductors, may be 
ascribed its having lived in security through the political and personal 
storms which have wrecked all its rivals, and so many other Journals. 
Works, which owe their existence to party spirit, or their interest to the 
bitterness of controversy, generally terminate with the motives that gave 
them birth; but a periodical publication, which originated in the desire 
to perpetuate historical facts, to communicate information in which every 
literary man is interested, to afford an arena for discussion on all questions 
excepting those of religion and politics, to record so much of passing 
events as posterity may desire to know, to prevent the merits of de- 
ceased persons dying with them ; and in which the dryness of historical 
or critical essays is relieved by Poetry and papers of a lighter and more 
popular kind, was likely to beagme, as it has, a permanent and valuable 
work, That personal feelings should occasionally have been brought into 
action in the animation of controversy was to be expected ; but on these 
occasions the Editors have uniformly endeavoured to sooth rather than 
to exasperate; and by firmly refusing to admit a word calculated to in- 
crease animosity, and pouring oil over the agitated waters, they have 
often had the gratification of preserving friendships, and retaining valua- 
ble Contributors. 

Of the future it is always wise to speak with diffidence. The Editors 
are not insensible to the lamentable change, which, within a few years, 
has taken place in the literary taste of their countrymen. They cannot be 
unconscious that the characteristics of the day are, a desire to peruse what 
amuses, without giving the reader the trouble to think; an impatience to 
acquire knowledge without submitting to the necessarylabour; an eager- 
ness for novelty and excitement ; a contempt for historical details, which 
produces an unwillingness to read the annals of our Country in a more 
extended form than a volume of the size of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land for Schools ;” a belief that language is almost intuitive ; that there isa 
fashionable, if not a royal road to knowledge ; and that Science, History, 
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Art, as well as every thing else, may be profoundly acquired by reading 
one or two small volumes, because they are written by persons of cele- 
brity. That this erroneous taste cannot endure, notwithstanding the zeal 
with which it is catered for and cherished, is the hope of all who venerate 
genuine literature ; but its existence, even for a season, has an influence 
upon works which aim at encouraging more solid, and it may be said too, 
more creditable pursuits. In stating this, it is not to be supposed that 
the Editors are unaware of the real improvements which have taken place 
in the last century, or of the rapid diffusion of a certain portion of know- 
ledge among the lower orders, the effect of which remains to be seen, 
But they have alluded to the attraction which is possessed by idle and 
vapid, if not dangerous novels, and scandalous notices of persons of 
rank, either under the disguise of fiction, or as memoirs, in which pri- 
vate confidence is shamefully betrayed, in explanation of the difficulty 
of rendering their future numbers popular, without a total abandonment 
of the objects of the work. 

That such a change is out of the question need scarcely be said ; and 
the Editors flatter themselves that their resolution to persevere in the 
same course, without regarding the corrupt taste of the day, and to 
endeavour to render the subsequent volumes as useful to posterity as the 
previous ones are to the present age, will be supported by the long list of 
Subscribers and able Contributors, to whom they thus publicly, and with 
the warmest gratitude, tender their respectful thanks. 

The most strenuous efforts will be used to increase the Historical value 
of the Magazine ; and as its columns afford the opportunity of commu- 
nicating discoveries, or making inquiries, to every classical scholar, every 
investigator of English History and Antiquities, every student of Lite- 
rature, and, indeed, to every one who is able and willing to contribute to 
the amusement and instruction of his fellow men, it may be confidently 
hoped that the high reputation of a work which has been enriched by 
the lucubrations of Jounson, and by those of most of the eminent lite- 
rary persons who flourished in the last hundred years, will be preserved, 
even if it be not increased. 

To the interests of the Clergy particular attention has always been 
paid ; and, as notices of peculiar value to that respectable and numerous 
body, are to be found in each number, the continuance of their support 
may be rationally expected. 

The Centenary of the Gentleman’s Magazine appears in a new era 
of British History. It has been the melancholy duty of the Editors to 
recordin its pages the death of GEorGE THE FourtH, perhaps the most 
accomplished Monarch that ever sat on the Throne of these Realms, 
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under whose sway the Empire acquired the most brilliant glory in war, 
and experienced perfect tranquillity and happiness in peace. But in com- 
mon with the rest of their countrymen they are cheered in their afflic- 
tion by the accession of a Sovereign who possesses to the fullest extent 
English feelings, English taste, and English habits, qualities dear to 
every English heart. Throwing aside the pomp, and dismissing the 
guards, with which custom has long surrounded the royal person, 
Witi1aM THE Fourru trusts himself among his people ; and sensible 
that Englishmen love their Monarch, not as a secluded deity, but as a 
man to whom they can personally offer the homage of their loyalty and 
attachment, His Majesty gratifies their feelings and his own by fre- 
quently offering himself to their gaze, appearing by this conduct, as 
well as by every other act since the Crown devolved upon him, to 
place his happiness in the applause of his subjects. 

Reposing the greatest confidence in his Ministers, and treading 
in the footsteps of his Predecessor, his Majesty justifies our reliance 
upon his wisdom, firmness, and, above all, upon his desire to do every 
thing to merit the love of his people. The political atmosphere is con- 
sequently free from clouds to excite alarm; and the reign of William 
the Fourth is likely to rival his revered Father’s in popularity, and 
to be no less distinguished than that of his illustrious Brother. 

The Editors flatter themselves that the venerable age which the 
GeENTLEMAN’s MaGazinz has attained will be considered evidence of 
its worth, and secure the respect which it has hitherto enjoyed ; that, 
added to the wisdom and prudence which are ascribed to an honourable 
senility, the subsequent volumes will exhibit all the vigour of an intellect 
unimpaired by time, and fully capable of directing the resources at its 
disposal ; and they close this Preface, by pledging themselves that no 
labour shall be considered too great to deserve, and that no reward will 
be deemed so gratifying as to retain, the approbation and: support of 
their numerous Subscribers and Contributors. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—a— 


Viator observes, “¢In & manuscript at 
Oxford, written by an acquaintance of Mr. 
Hampden, Treasurer of the Navy, (grandson 
of the patriot, and who was living within 
forty years of his ancestor,) it is stated, that 
John Hampden died of a mortification from 
the wound received at Chalgrave Field. 
Comparing this with a statement in your 
Magazine, and with a report that a princi- 
pal person present at the examination does 
not Lelieve the body dug up at Hampden to 
have been that of the patriot, I cannot but 
entertain a wish that one or other of the 
parties present on the occasion alluded to 
would candidly acknowledge the error into 
which the narrative so widely circulated has 
a tendency to lead the public and posterity. 
The body found, so remarkably perfect as is 
described, could not have been that of a per- 
son dying as has been related.” 

AN oLp Supscuiper says, ** In the new 
edition of the very neat ‘Annual Peerage,’ 
the Bishop of Sodor and Maun is stated 
to be ‘not a Peer of Parliament,’ seern- 
ing to imply that he, like the Scotch and 
Irish Peers, though not holding a seat in 
Parliament, is yet a Peer. This, however, 
is not the case. The Scotch and Irish Peers 
may, at any moment, be called by election 
to a seat in the House of Lords; but the 
Bishop of Sodor and Mann could, in no 
casualty, be se called. In fact, our Bishops 
sit in Parliament not as Bishops merely, but 
as Barons by tenure of their lands. The 
colinial Bishops are, very properly, not 
styled Lord Bishops by the editor.” 

J. S. B. remarks, ** It is well known that, 
previously to the Marriage Act in 1754, 
marriages were solemn'zed at private Chapels 
and elsewhere; that there was a Chapel in 
Well-walk, another at Knightsbridge, a third 
in Duke-street, Westminster, &c. &c. where 
marriages were performed; and he is de- 
sirous of learning where the Registers of 
these Marriages are now to be found. That 
of Duke-street is known to be in private 
hands, and so perhaps are many others; but 
as they no doubt contain entries of Mar- 
riages and Baptisms, the proof of which 
may be frequently required, it is requested 
that those of your readers, who can give in- 
telligence of any of them, will have the 
goodness to do sv.” 

Mr. T. J. Brockett writes, «¢I am per- 
fectly satisfied with Mr. Broughton’s expla- 
nation (p. 488). I unfortunately still retain 
my origiual opinion as to the use of the 
word foot ; but whether I am correct or not 
must be left to the determination of others. 
In compiling a Local Glossary, it is very 
difficult to decide on the insertion or omission 
of the different provincial words that present 


themselves, The plan suggested by Mr. 
Broughton, even if practicable, would not, 
I fear, remove the perplexity. I hail with 
pleasure the prospect which is held out to 
us of a Staffordshire Glossary.” 

Mr. Carrenter, in reference to our re- 
view of his ‘* Scripture Difficulties,” (De- 
cember, p. 522,) replies, ‘I should have 
thought it impossible for any person to fail 
in attributing the remarks on 1 Cor. vi. to 
their real author, considering the mode in 
which I have introduced them: ‘The ob- 
scurity of this passage has given birth to 
numerous conjectures as to the meaning of 
the apostle, which are thus ably summed 
up by Mr. Bloomfield.” Then follows Mr. 
Bloomfield’s note, at the close of which is 
a direct reference to Bloomfield in loco.” 

A CorresPonpDENT inquires for ‘* parti- 
culars relative to Captain Pretty, who is 
thus mentioned in Clarendon’s Memoirs, 
vol, II. pt. 1, p. 6, viz. ‘eight full troops 
of horse under the command of Captain 
Pretty.’ He is probably the same person 
who is mentioned in the critical review of 
the State Trials as Colonel Pretty at the 
Castle of Dublin in 1649. See Trial of the 
Regicides. There is a pedigree in the He- 
ralds’-office of a family of the name,seated 
for many generations at Medborne (query in 
what county?) the chief branch of which 
terminates in an heiress, who married into 
the family of Porter.” 

C. S. B. says, ** About the period of the 
expulsion of ke Jesuits from France (1764), 
there were books publicly burnt at Paris, the 
wrodiictions of Bassambaum, Saurez, and 

folina. The object of this inquiry is to 
ascettain the exact date of this transaction, 
as it would probably throw light on the 
much debated question of * who was the au- 
thor of Junius?’ ” 

Our Correspondent in Dev. p. 499, who is 
anxious for some information respecting the 
square piece worn on the chest by the war- 
riors in the Bayeux Tapestry, is referred to 
vol, I. of Dr. Meyrick’s Critical Inquiry, 
where he will find what he seeks. 

If our Correspondent the Tourist, who 
writes from Bath, has more in reserve for 
us, we shall be glad to receive it, in order to 
give a longer portion at a time. 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of a 
communication from Canpipus, fot which we 
are obliged. We think, however, that we 
may not have the opportunity afforded us, of 
adopting his suggestions. 

H. R. D. is iuformed, that the MS. from 
which he hus found the quotation is the same 
as was printed in the 20th volume of Ar- 
chzologia, and is now well known to anti- 
quaries, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
Ge 


OF THE DRAMATIC WRITERS WHO PRECEDED SHAKSPEARE, AND 
ESPECIALLY OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


Staffordshire Moor- 
Mr. Ursay, fon’ Jan. 9. 
— periods of theatric history are 

more interesting, few present 
more copious materials for amusing 
narrative, yet none have been less 
carefully enquired into, than that com- 
prised between the commencement of 
Elizabeth’s reign and the appearance 
of Shakspeare on the scene—the in- 
terval between the first faint dawning 
of our dramatic day and its arrival at 
meridian splendour. Incidental allu- 
sions to the principal individuals who 
then wrote for the theatre are scattered 
through various works; but a collec- 
tion of.those notices, with a disserta- 
tion upon the character of their writ- 
ings, continues to be a desideratum. 
It has indeed been idly enough assert- 
ed by many authors, and inplicitly 
believed by their readers, that till 
Shakspeare shed the lustre of his 
genius upon the stage, it was in a state 
of utter barbarism; that it possessed 
no compositions worthy a moment's 
attention; and that he not only ele- 
vated our drama to an unequalled 
pitch of excellence, but was actually 
its founder, its inventor, or, to use 
their favourite expression, ‘‘its crea- 
tor.” Nothing, however, can be fur- 
ther from the truth, When Shak- 
speare first arrived in London, a 
friendless unknown lad, the occupa- 
tion of writing for the stage was en- 
grossed, not by tasteless, obscure scrib- 
blers, but by men of wit and fancy, 
most of whom had received the ad- 
vantage of a college education, and 
who, by the composition of plays 
adapted to the anne taste, had made 
the amusement of the theatre so at- 
tractive as to render their craft a most 
lucrative employment. Instead of de- 
rogating from Shakspeare’s due cele- 
brity, it appears to me that few things 


tend more strikingly to enhance it 
than the circumstance that by the 
magic of his unaided talents he outdid 
the achievements of this formidable 
phalanx, mastered them at their own 
weapons, and tore from their brows 
the wreath of popularity which they 
wore so proudly. ‘* Alone he did it!” 
and in the course of this article will be 
shewn with what bitterness of feeling 
they regarded his triumph. 

The year 1580 may pretty safely be 
fixed upon as the period when English 
dramatic poetry began to assume a 
settled form, and to be composed in 
some degree according to definite rules; 
for previous to this time little had ap- 
peared upon the stage but tedious 
puerilities or low buflooneries, put 
together in a style of congenial rude- 
ness,—‘** wild without rule or art.” In 
the interval, however, which elapsed 
before Shakspeare commenced writing, 
numerous plays were produced by 
Peele, Nash, Lodze, Greene, and 
Marlowe, which, inferior as they may 
be to Shakspeare’s, (and what dra- 
mas are not so?) belong to precisely 
the same school, and completely nul- 
lify the assertion that he was the ori- 
ginator of what is styled our Romantic 
Drama. A collection of these rare 
pieces would be an invaluable addi- 
tion to our literature; while a narra- 
tive of what is known respecting their 
witty but profligate authors, their 
quarrels with their contemporaries, 
their shifts and expedients to maintain 
a precarious existence, their dissolute 
lives, and for the chief part miserable 
ends, would form a most amusing and 
instructive composition. The works of 
two of them, Peele and Marlowe, have 
recently been reprinted ; the former I 
have not seen, and can therefore offer 
no opinion upon the manner in which 
the task has been executed; but of 
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the works of Marlowe I must say 
that, though the editor is entitled to 
infinite praise for thus placing within 
the reaeh of every one what was pre- 
viously accessible to but few, he has 
slurred over with a provoking degree 
of carelessness and brevity that part of 
his duty which required from him 
some account of his author, and the 
state of the theatre in his time. This 
omission it is the object of the present 
paper in some measure to supply. The 
facts it details were collected long be- 
fore the appearance of the edition in 
question, with the view to a similar 
performance, and may perchance be 
found useful, should a reprint be called 
for, or such a collection as | have sug- 
gested above be ever undertaken. A 
mere outline of them was printed 
some eight or ten years since, in a 
work relating to the stage; but, as it 
was of very limited circulation, and 
has long been defunct, I look upon 
them, as Coleridge says, to be ‘‘as good 
as manuscript.” 

he plays and poems of Marlowe 
cannot fail to excite, in the mind of 
every intelligent reader, a high opinion 
of his genius ; but the curiosity which 
will naturally be felt regarding the 
events of his life must solace itself 
with very slender materials. Beyond 
the bare fact of his existence, little has 
descended to us, and even that little 
will scarcely abide the test of a close 
enquiry into its truth. Of him, as of 
the poet’s ship, may almost be said 


*¢ The sole memorial of his lot ‘ 
Is this—he was, and he is not.” 


The current tale respecting him, 
which the compiler of every biogra- 
moan dictionary and cyclopedia has 
een content to copy from his imme- 
diate predecessor with confiding care- 
lessness, is this:—that he was born 
about 1562; was entered of Bene't 
Coll. Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees of B.A. 1583, and M.A. 1587; 
that on quitting the University he 
repaired to London, became a cele- 
brated actor and dramatist, ran a disso- 
lute career, published some blasphe- 
mous works oppugning the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and lost his life at last ‘in 
a lewd quarrel,” either with Ben Jon- 
son or ‘a baudie servingman,” about 
a harlot; but the reader, who has 
doubtless often seen this libel confi- 
dently detailed in the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,” and books of that stamp, 
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will be surprised to learn that every 
circumstance here related of Marlowe, 
is, to say the least, uncertain, save that 
of his being a popular writer, and 
being slain in a broil, which, how- 
ever, was neither with Ben Jonso., 
nor about a wench. 

In the first place, the date of his 
birth is entirely matter of conjecture. 
Malone * hazarded an opinion that it 
was 1565 ; Ellis (“‘ Specimens”’) taking 
for a guide the period at which he is 
thought to have entered the Univer- 
sity, supposes that he must then have 
been about eighteen years of age, 
which may be probable enough, but 
still is merely surmise; while Oldys 
(MS. Notes on Langbaine) asserts 
that he was born in the early part of 
the reign of Edw. VI., a supposition 
neither plausible nor probable. In 
fact, of Marlowe’s age and origin no- 
thing can be told with certainty. Not 
even conjecture has busied itself with 
the latter, and I confess myself unable 
to throw any light upon the subject, 
unless indeed a passage in Wood's 
** Athenz” may be considered as af- 
fording some clue towards a solution 
of the mystery. At p. 216, fol. 1721, 
I find mention made of one ‘‘ John 
Marlowe, of Merton College, Oxford, 
afterwards Treasurer of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells, and Canon of the 
my Chapel of St. Stephen's, within 
the Palace at Westminster, who died 
in the beginning of October, 1543.” 
The name of Marlowe is but of rare 
occurrence, and it is therefore no very 
extravagant surmise that this might be 
the poet’s grandfather. 

That Marlowe was ever a member 
of Bene’t Coll., thongh it has been so 
positively asserted, is also very ques- 
tionable. With whom the circum- 
stantial detail of his progress at the 
University originated I have never 
been able precisely to trace, but | 
suspect there is no earlier authority 
for it than the MS. notes of Oldys. 
Baker, the original compiler of the 
** Biographia Dramatica,” borrowing 
his account of Marlowe from Ant. 
Wood, merely says ‘ it is well-known 
that he was entered as a student at 
the University.” In the next edition 
of the work, by Isaac Reed, the ahove 
dates are added, but without any hint 
of the source whence he derived the 





* MS. note on Marlowe's Plays in the 
Bodleian. 
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information. The statement, however, 
is put forth with so authoritative an 
air, and from its very minuteness bears 
so plausible an appearance, that it has 
passed from writer to writer, unexa- 
mined and undoubted: so prone are 
men to place credit in bold assertions, 
without troubling themselves to inves- 
tigate their correctness. Yet, as I 
have already remarked, it is extremely 
questionable whether Marlowe was 
ever a member of Bene’t. At my 
request, the College records were very 
carefully searched in the year 1821, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth of the matter, but the name of 
Marlowe did not occur af any period. 
The lists, however, previous to 1590 
are in a very confused state, and the 
entry may have been overlooked. In- 
deed, I am inclined to believe that, 
though not a member of Bene’t, he 
still did at one time belong to the 
University ; for, though no positive 
evidence of the circumstance may 
exist, yet the general idea that such 
was the case should have its weight 
with a writer in forming his conclu- 
sions upon the subject, since it could 
scarcely have become so common 
without having some foundation in 
truth. Moreover, every page of his 
works bears testimony to his having 
received a liberal education, and hav- 
ing been deeply imbued with classical 
knowledge. In truth, so ostentatiously 
is this displayed, that he is doubtless 
one of the dramatists satirized in ‘* the 
Returne from Pernassus,” where “ the 
University writers” are ridiculed for 
“smelling of that fellow Ovid and 
that fellow Metamorphoses.” But the 
most direct and satisfactory testimony 
upon the point is afforded by Wood, 
who, though he mentions no _parti- 
cular college, expressly says that he 
was ‘sometime a student in Cam- 
bridge ;” and in another place, enu- 
merating the jokes levelled there by 
Nash and others against Richard Her- 
vey, Lecturer on Philosophy, and bro- 
ther to the antagonist of Robert 
Greene, he tells us that ‘* Kit Mar- 
lowe said he was an asse, and good for 
nothing but to preach of the Iron 
Age.” This I think affords decisive 
proof that Marlowe was a member of 
the University, where his intimacy 
with Greene and Nash probably com- 
menced. ‘The puritanic Beard also, 
who was his contemporary, says he 
was of Cambridge. 


The date at which Marlowe began 
to write for the stage I imagine to 
have been about 1588, when was per- 
formed the tragedy of ‘* Tamburlaine 
the Great,” to which, however, his 
title has recently been questioned. 
Nothing at least has transpired to shew 
that he commenced the trade of au- 
thorship at an earlier period; nor does 
any proof whatever exist of his hav- 
ing been an actor, though his biogra- 
phers, drawing their inferences from 
the probability of the thing, have uni- 
versally pronounced that it actually was 
the case; and Warton even declares, 
that “he was often applauded by 
Queen Elizabeth and King James the 
First, as a judicious player.” With 
respect to Elizabeth, this assertion, for 
which no authority is quoted, is pro- 
bably akin to the blunder which long 
confounded his tragedy of ‘* Dido” 
with the Latin piece of that name, 
acted before her at Cambridge; and 
as to James, it may be sufficient to 
remark that he never was in England 
till 1603, ten years after Marlowe's 
death ; so that his applause, if expressed 
at all, must have been bestowed some- 
what at hazard; unless, indeed, Chris- 
topher undertook a journey to Edin- 
burgh purposely to convince the Scot- 
tish monarch of his histrionic abilities. 
Tis true that Guthrie, in his “ His- 
tory of Scotland,” says that James, 
to prove how thoroughly he was eman- 
cipated from the tutelage of his clergy, 
desired Queen Elizabeth, in the year 
1599, to send him a company of od 
lish comedians ; which she did, and 
he gave them a license to act in his 
capital and in his court; but as Mar- 
lowe had then been six years in his 
grave, it is clear that he was not one of 
the party. 

Thiserroneous supposition, that Mar- 
lowe was an actor, arose, I believe, 
from an equivocal expression made use 
of by Greene in his ‘ Groat’s-worth 
of Wit,” where he stlyes him a “* fam- 
ous gracer of tragedians ;” but at this 
period the words tragedian and come- 
dian, which now seldom signif any- 
thing but actor, were common y put 
for dramatist; and, in fact, a centur 
after, they were still used in that sense. 
Thus Ant. Wood styles Gager ‘ the 
best comedian of his time;” yet he 
will scarcely be understood to say that 
Gager, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Ely, was a player. Greene’s words, 
in truth, let the epithet be received in 
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whichever sense it may, simply signify 
either that Marlowe did honour to the 
profession of a dramatist by the plays 
he was author of, or to that of the ae- 
tors by the excellent parts he “‘ graced” 
them with. A curious extract from 
Greene’s book, in which the above 
passage occurs, I intend to print ina 
subsequent part of this article, when 
it will be seen that it tends decisively 
to prove, bythe terms in which itspeaks 
of the players, and the distinction it 
draws between them and his quondam 
associates, that Marlowe was not one 
of the fraternity. To this may be 
added the circumstance, that Heywood, 
who must have been well acquainted 
with his history, and in the prologue 
to the ‘* Jew of Malta,” styles him 
*‘ the best of poets,” gives no hint 
whatever of his having been an actor, 
so that-the idea may be considered as 
altogether erroneous. 

That Marlowe came to a disastrous 
and untimely end, is, I regret to say, 
put beyond a doubt. The exact time 
and place of this occurrence, with the 
name of the person who slew him, had 
escaped the curious research of all 
preceding inquirers, and for the hint 
which helped me to these pieces of 
information I was indebted to a pu- 
ritaaical work by W. Vaughan, called 
«The Golden Grove Moralized,” 
1600, 1¢mo. which, enumerating the 
judgments that have overtaken blas- 
phemers and atheists, has this descrip- 
tion of poor Marlowe's eatastrophe : 


*¢ Not inferiour to these was one Chris- 
topher Marlowe, by profession a play-maker, 
who, as it is reported, about 7 yeeres a-goe, 
wrote a booke against the Trinitie. But, 
see the effects of Gou’s iustice! It so hap- 
*ned that, at Detford, a little village about 
three miles distant from London, as he 
meant to stab with his ponyard one named 
Ingram, that had inuited him thither to a 
feaste, and was then playing at tables, he, 
quickly perceyuing it, so auoided the thrust, 
that, withall, drawing out his dagger for 
his defence, hee stab’d this Marlow into the 
eye in such sort, that, his braynes comming 
out at the dagger’s point, he shortlie after 
dyed. Thus toch God, the true executioner 
of diuine iustice, worke the ende of impious 
atheists.” 


The mention of Deptford in this ac- 
count induced me to imagine that some 
record of Marlowe’s burial might pos- 
sibly be in existence there, though | 
confess that my expectations upon the 
subject were not very sanguine. My 
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ew was attended with success as 
will appear by the following transcript 
from the church-books made in Fe- 
bruary 1820: 
*< Extract from the Register of Burials 
in the Parish of St. Nicholas, Deptford : 
*¢¢ Ist June, 1593. Christopher Marlow, 
slaine by F francis Archer.’ 
‘¢ A True Copy—D. Jones, Minister.” 


Vaughan therefore, it appears, was 
right as to the place and time of Mar- 
lowe’s death, though he seems to have 
been mistaken in the name of his an- 
tagonist. This entry affords sufficient 
contradiction, if any were needed, of 
Aubrey’s blundering assertion that it 
was Ben Jonson who slew Marlowe,* 
an imputation which Gifford, in his 
life of Ben, thinks it necessary to re- 
fute ; but though his conclusion is cor- 
rect, he forms it upon erroneous pre- 
mises, and in detecting Aubrey’s mis- 
take, falls into one himself, by assert- 
ing that it was impossible for Jonson 
to kill Marlowe in 1593, because Mar- 
lowe died ‘‘ at least two years before 
that period.” 

I hope to be pardoned for thus put- 
ting in my claim to the luck, such as 
it is, of discovering what had eluded 
the vigilance of far more acute and 
industrious enquirers, because the edi- 
tor of Marlowe’s W orks, 1826, although 
he made use of the information, had 
not the fairness to mention the source 
whence he derived it; while in Mr. 
Singer’s reprint of ‘‘ Hero and Lean- 
der,” 1821, the fact is noticed, and 
candidly acknowledged to be borrowed 
from the brief outline of this article 
which I have previously alluded to. 
lt was nota little amusing, after the 
above certificate of Marlowe’s death 
and burial had been obtained, but 
previously to its publication, to find 
the Monthly Reviewers gravely main- 
taining that no such person had ever 
existed, but that the name was merely 
one assumed by Shakspeare at the out- 
set of his career ; a theory which seems 
to have been a great favourite with 
them, as they sported it more than 
once. See Monthly Review, vals. 89 
and 93. James BrouGnutTon. 

(To be continued. ) 





# “¢ He (Jonson) killed Mr. Marlow, the 
poet, on Bunhill, comeing from the Green 
Curtain Playhouse.” «* Letters written by 
Eminent Persons in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries,” 1813, vol. ii, p- 415. 
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Couieeium FacoLtatis Mepicina. 
R. T. FORSTER, of Chelmsford, 
has addressed a Letter to W. 
Lawrence, Esq. F.R.S. containing 
*¢ Observations on the Union which 
has become necessary between the 
hitherto separated Branches of the 
Medical Profession, and on the Foun- 
dation of a Faculty of Medicine.” 

Dr. Forster observes, that England 
is the only country in which that 
artificial division of the profession ex- 
ists, which, by separating the Surgeon 
from the Physician, diminishes the 
utility of both, and places the pure 
Puysiciaw infinitely below the Gz- 
NERAL PRACTITIONER in the quats 
tum of useful knowledge he possesses. 
In France, Germany, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Scotland, Ireland, and 
every other state except South Britain, 
the two branches are united, and the 
Doctor of Medicine enjoys a diploma 
that enables him to exercise all the 
functions of Surgeon, Physician, and, 
in many countries, of Apothecary also. 

If, says Dr. Forster, I were to re- 
commend any distinctions in the pro- 
fession, it would be in the cases of those 
who might choose to study the diseases 
of particular organs, and to become 
referees therein, in the character of 
Oculists, Aurists, Dentists, and Ac- 
coucheurs. But even in these cases, so 
essential do I believe the general prac- 
tice to be, to any of its particular ap- 
plications, that I would have these 
men always and necessarily begin their 
career, as indeed many of them now 
do, by the study and practice of the 
profession generally, and in all its 
branches. 

In that most useful and laborious 
class of men, the Apothecaries, all the 
three branches of Surgery, Medicine, 
and Pharmacy are united; and this 
circumstance, together with that of 
their being more familiar with the 
constitution of their patients, renders 
them, it must be allowed, the most 
efficient part of the profession, as well 
as the safest and most confidential 
Medical Advisers of the family, while 


_ the calling in a pure Physician, in case 


of extreme danger, is resorted to fre- 
quently as a mere compliance with 
the etiquette of an old custom, which 
originated at a period when the Apo- 
thecaries were not so well educated as 
they are at present. For, as both are 
educated now, | confess I can see no 
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superiority whatever which the pure 
Physician possesses over the Apothe- 
caty; while the latter has the advantage 
of much additional information, in 
which the former is frequently defi- 
cient, both in Anatomy and practical 
Chemistry. And, as the two branches 
are now constituted in England, the 
General Practitioner seems to me to 
possess that sort of superiority, when 
compared to the exclusive Physician, 
which common sense always allows to 
the practical, in preference to the 
theoretical part of any science what- 
ever. Dr. Ramet, Mr. Hunter, and 
Dr. Baillie, all derived their eminence 
from a practical knowledge of the se- 
veral branches combined. And if I 
may allude to living examples, without 
offending the public, has it not been a 
fortunate union of Surgery, with the 
knowledge of Physiology, and of sim- 
ple Medicine, which has enabled Mr. 
Abernethy to be so extensively useful 
as the instructor of the Physician? 
And has it not been the superaddition 
of the various adjutant sciences which 
has raised my friend, Mr. Lawrence, 
to the most eminent situation which 
he now holds at the head of the 
Surgical Profession ? 

In proportion as sciences are certain, 
and founded on demonstrable facts, 
they are found to make a regular pro- 
gress towards perfection. Surgery has 
done so from its beginning, when its 
professors were Barber-Surgeons, and 
the Apothecaries mere druggists, to the 
present day. Heister, Pott, Hunter, 
Abernethy, and Lawrence, have in 
succession improved its practice, and 
the art has steadily arrived at a great 
degree of perfection. But Medicine 
has from a much longer period been a 
wavering and uncertain science, and 
its successive Doctors, so far from pro- 
ducing a steady advance of its princi- 
ples, have exhibited, in their endless 
varieties of opinion and contradictory 
practices, the fullest possible proof of 
its precarious and empyrical character. 
To strip it, therefore, of the solid base 
and support of Surgery and Anatomy, 
is like taking the ballast out of a tot- 
tering bark, in a squally day, and set- 
ting it afloat, without a rudder, on the 
uncertain billows of the ocean. It is 
notorious that, for ages, what one Phy- 
sician has recommended another has 
condemned: one forbids animal food, 
another recommends a breakfast of’ 
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roast beef; a third prohibits wine and 
beer; a fourth warmth; one says eat 
little and often; another more justly 
prescribes regular meals twice, or at 
most three times a-day; one gives ca- 
lomel for almost every complaint; an- 
other almost condemns its use alto- 
ether; even fire and fresh air have 
ound their enemies among our Pro- 
fessors; and the most opposite sorts of 
drugs have repeatedly been prescribed 
in the same disorders, and with an ap- 
parent similarity of result; while in 
reality, as I have often discovered, a 
change in the state of the air has been 
the effective agent in the recovery of 
the patient. All this contradictory 
practice will be found to vary inversely 
as Physic shall be founded on rational 
views of Physiology and on a sound 
practical knowledge of science. 

I should therefore suggest the forma- 
tion of Medical Colleges, bearing the 
title—CoLtecium Facuntatis Mr- 
picin#. In these there should be 
lectures given in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Surgery, Chemistry, Botany, compris- 
ing the medicinal properties of species ; 
Pharmacy, Meteorology, embracing 
the Influence of Air on Disorders, Pes- 
tilence, and Epidemia; Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, Forensic Medi- 
cine ; and, if required, on the particular 
branches, as Opthalmology, and so on. 
Such a College should be instituted in 
every large town where there is an 
hospital, to which the Students should 
have access, subject to certain regula- 


tions. T. Forster. 
——- 
Mr. Ursan, Richmond, Jan. 7. 


§ ge Obituary of the late Mr. Parke 
(vol. xctx. ii. p. 568) does not 
contain any mention of his critical 
judgment in Pictures ; yet he was re- 
garded as a most correct detector of a 
spurious painting. The manner of the 
distinguished old masters he had rigidly 
studied, and readily could decide upon 
the genuiness of a picture, even in in- 
stances where masters sometimes differ 
from themselves. Numerous are the 
compositions of merit which Mr. Parke 
was the instrument of adding to the 
collections in England. 

I notice in the Olituary the follow- 
ing passage : 

‘* About the same period (1770), Garrick 
engaged him at Drury-Lane Theatre, on the 
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most liberal terms ; and he and Garrick ever 
afterwards lived on the most intimate and 
friendly footing.” 
Perhaps this is too strongly ex- 
ressed : but a cordial intercourse may 
“ said to have long subsisted ; and Mr. 
Parke, beyond all doubt, merited by 
his attachment the regard of Mr. Gar- 
rick. One little incident may deserve 
mention: Mr. Garrick, upon his en- 
tering at the stage-door, on a particular 
evening, when he was to appear in the 
character of Ranger, passed Mr. Parke, 
who stood in one of the inner passages, 
without at first noticing him. Upon 
Mr. Garrick turning suddenly round, 
Mr. Parke, bowing, addressed him, 
saying, ‘‘ That it had been his object 
to obtain a passage to the pit, across 
the stage, that Mrs. Parke might avoid 
the pressure of the multitude in all the 
approaches to the pit.” ‘ That I fear 
(replied Mr. Garrick) cannot, in fair- 
ness to the public, be permitted. But 
take my arm, Mrs. Parke, and let 
Strickland follow,” alluding to Mr. 
Parke and the character which gives 
the title to the comedy; and, proceed- 
ing towards his private box, he called 
to the keeper to place Mrs. Parke, and 
any company she might wish to join 
her, in the box ; adding, ‘* when Lord 
Rivers comes, let his Lordship be ac- 
commodated, with my respectful re- 
gards, in the large box, which will 
be more commodious to Mrs. Beck- 
ford and her fair friend from Turin.” 
Mrs. Parke was, on other occasions, 
accommodated with the same indul- 
gence. She was at this time in the 
prime of life, and noted by Garrick as a 
striking likeness of Marie Antoinette, 
the young Queen of France. 


It is possible that The Suspicious 
Husband may not have been the co- 
medy of the night in question, but it 
must have been a subject of converse 
at the time, as the allusion to Siérick- 
land, by Mr. Garrick, was related by 
Mr. Parke as a mark of the pleasantry 
and vivacity of the great actor, who 
was prone to acts of kindness when- 
ever an opportunity offered. And the 
writer of this article heard him say, at 
his table at Hampton Court, ** that 
the success attendant on his establish- 
ment of * The Theatrical Fund,’ had 
added down to his pillow, almost be- 
yond any other act of his life.” 


Yours, &c. W.P. 
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Mr. UrBay, Paris, Jan. 1. 
HAVE the pleasure of transmitting 
to you a sketch of the house, in the 

front of which Henri Quatre was as- 
sassinated, and which is both curious 
in itself, and interesting with regard to 
the event of the King’s death. I have 
also added a slight account of the par- 
ticulars of the fatal occurrence, extract- 
ed from L’Etoile and other writers of 
the period, which may serve to illus- 
trate the drawing. 

It is remarkable that the day on 
which Henri Quatre was murdered, 
had already been predicted as one 
which was likely to prove fatal to him; 
this circumstance may, however, like 
many other prophecies, have been the 
cause of its accomplishment, particu- 
larly as it was generally imagined to 
have been the result of a regularly or- 

anized and long arranged conspiracy. 

here are many things which tend to 
support this belief, though in his dying 
moments the murderer Ravaillac most 
strenuously denied having been insti- 
ated by any one. Both L’Etoile and 

Jathieu take notice of the day being 
considered an ominous one, and other 
writers beside make particular mention 
of the King’s restlessness and uneasiness 
on that day, and the night preceding. 
He seemed himself to have been ap- 
prehensive of some approaching cala- 
mity, and appeared like the Highland 
Seer, to feel that ‘* coming events cast 
their shadows before.” The Queen 
too, like Calphurnia in her entreaty to 
Cesar, earnestly besought him not to 
leave his palace ; but, as courageous as 
the Roman, he laughed to scorn the 
thought of danger, and dismissing eveu 
his usual retinue of Guards, he set out 
for the Arsenal, to visit the Duc de 
Sully, at that time sick, accompanied 
only by the six noblemen who were in 
constant attendance upon his person. 

** The carriage having reached the 
end of the Rue St. Honoré, and on the 
point of entering that of La Ferronerie, 
which is there exceedingly narrow, 
and still more confined by the shops 
which are built up against the wall of 
the Cemetitre des Innocens, was im- 
pe by encountering on the right 
hand side a cart laden with wine, and 
on the left a wain of hay, and was 
therefore obliged to stop at the corner 
of the street, opposite the office of a 
notary named Poutrain. The footmen 
in rear of the carriage went into the 
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cemetery, in order to pass easier along, 
and rejoin it at the end of the street, 
leaving only two of their number be- 
hind, one of whom went forward to 
clear the way, and the other took this 
opportunity of tying up his garter. 
Ravaillac, who had followed the car- 
riage all. the way from the Louvre, 
seeing that it was stopped, and that 
no one remained near to guard it, ad- 
vanced on the side where he had ob- 
served that the King was sitting, his 
cloak hanging on his left shoulders to 
conceal the knife which he held in 
his hand. He glided between the 
shops and the carriage, as did all those 
who wished to pass it, and stepping 
with one foot on a spoke of one of the 
wheels, and supporting himself with 
the other on a boundary stone, he 
drew his knife, which was double- 
edged,. and struck a blow at the King, 
which penetrated his side a little above 
the heart, between the third and fourth 
ribs, at the moment when the Prince 
had turned towards the Duc d*Epernon, 
reading a letter; or according to others, 
as he was leaning towards the Ma- 
reschal de Lavardin, to whom he was 
whispering something in his ear. Feel- 
ing himself stabbed, Henry cried out 
* I ain wounded,’ and at the same in- 
stant the assassin perceiving that the 
point of the knife had been turned by 
the bone of a rib, redoubled his blow 
with such quickness that none of those 
who were in the carriage had time to 
prevent, or even to perceive it. Henry 
in raising his arm, gave additional 
force to the second blow, which pierced 
him to the heart, according to Pere- 
fixe’ and l’Etoile, and according to 
Regniault and the Mercure Francais, 
near the auricle of the heart, in the 
* veinecave,’ which wascut. A quantity 
of blood rushed from the mouth and 
from the wound of the unfortunate 
Prince, and he expired uttering only a 
deep sigh; or, as-Mathieu says, ex- 
claiming in:a faint voice these few 
words, § It is nothing.’ The murderer 
attempted a third blow, but it was 
caught on the sleeve of the Duc 
d’Epernon.” 

See L'Etoile, Perefixe, Mathieu, 
Regniault, and the Memoirs of the 
Duc de Sully. 

Yours, &c.* DupLey Coste.io. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 6. 
F the manifold sorrows and evils 
which we see afflict mankind call 
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forth the sympathy of the feeling heart, 
how much deeper should be the senti- 
ment, when the stake is for such higher 
interests as the will of God and a 
future life present. Whoever ventures, 
either from a perverted will, or an un- 
happy course of thought, to put forth 
sentiments interfering with all that 
can sustain the soul in affliction, and 
carry it triumphantly over death, must 
excite the pity, andcall forth the earnest 
counteracting eflort, of every lover of 
his fellow man. 

Grave as these thoughts appear, they 
are called forth by a recent publication, 
which, even in this age of the march 
of intellect, has taken a stride beyond 
all the monsters of Swift’s prolific ima- 
giuation ; ‘* The Apology for Moham- 
med the Illustrious! by Mr. Higgins,” 
cannot fail to excite wonder in all who 
have ever read the Ottoman Annals, 
or who know their own Scriptures. 
To those who have read either, the pre- 
sent ae may be safely com- 
mitted without danger; but human in- 
tellect is now so advancing, that no 
one will blame a short succinct glance 
at some of the most extraordinary and 
self-confuted assertions with which 
the whole work abounds. Far from 
meaning any offence to Mr. Higgins, 
no one esteems him more sincerely 
than myself, as far as the amenities of 
life may be safely carried ; for, as con- 
cerns man to man, I believe he desires 
sincerely to do them service. Put him 
in charge of the roads, to take care of 
the affairs of an hospital, he will spend 
hours and days to set matters right, 
regardless of all personal trouble; and 
if Mr. Higgins would let the world 
know no more of him than in these 
and similar actions, he would deserve 
and receive the gratitude of hundreds. 

Indignant as every true lover of the 
Christian faith must feel at so unne- 
cessary an attack as that levelled by 
Mr. Higgins, I searcely think I should 
have taken up my pen, had he not 
chosen to inscribe his objectionable 
work to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
every member of which, I doubt not, 
will consider, as well as myself, that 
Mr. Higgins has taken a most unusual 
and unjustifiable liberty by so doing. 
I for one beg leave to disclaim any 
kind of approval or participation with 
a single statement in the pamphlet :— 
in fact, I know it to be full of errors, 
- and that if the parts are substracted 
which are not reasonings, but Mr. 
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Higgins’s glosses upon the practices of 
Christians and Mussulmen, matters of 
no relevaney as argument, the facts on 
which he grounds his assertions can be 
easily proved to be mistakes and mis- 
conceptions; in fact every statement, 
which the pages of Mr. Higgins’s ex- 
traordinary pamphlet contains, may be 
readily confuted. 

Throughout the whole extent of the 
observations upon the life, mission, 
and actions of Muhammed, contained 
in the lengthy passages from p. 1 to 
p- 42, not one tangible point is ad- 
daced which serves to prove a single 
fact. Allisupon supy osititions grounds, 
and all deals in generalities, which 
make nothing either for or against the 
Impostor. He was gifted with a grace- 
ful person ; he was faithful to Cadijah 
his first wife, for the twenty-two years 
of their union; he was affable and 
kind to his followers and _ friends. 
Granted that all these things are true, 
it is equally true, that giving the 
full sway to his unbridled lust the 
same person afterwards penned express 
chapters for the Koran, to frame an 
excuse for indulging his own boundless 
sensuality, allowing to himself an unli- 
mited number of women, and declaring 
that it was a propensity which he 
could not controul; he further pre- 
vailed upon his freedman and adopted 
son Zaid, to repudiate his wife the 
beautiful Zunat, whom Muhammed 
then took to his bed, a step considered 
incestuous, and which gave offence to 
many of his followers. 

Having ascertained the extent of his 
influence over the mind of his fol- 
lowers, what shall we say to the hu- 
manity which made the sword the in- 
strument of conversion, and which 
Day the flames of war and blood- 
shed over the whole East; rendering 
it imperative on his followers to con- 
vert by the sword every surrounding 
state; whereby Arabia, Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, Armenia, and in fact the whole 
East, became one scene of blood and 
devastation! To incite his deluded fol- 
lowers to these enterprizes, he de- 
clares inahe 3d chapter of the Koran, 
section viii. that ‘‘ whoever falls in 
battle their sins are forgiven ; at the 
day of judgment their wounds shall be 
resplendent as vermilion, and odori- 
ferous as musk; the loss of his limbs 
shall be replaced by the wings of 
angels and of cherubim !” 

Finding Arabia peopled with nu- 
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merous tribes of Jews who fled thither 
for refuge from the disordered pro- 
vinces of the Roman and Persian mo- 
narchies, Muhammed vainly endea- 
voured to make them exchange their 
faith for his Koran, and finding his 
efforts ineffectual, he actually conti- 
nued a merciless persecution of the 
whole race, until he had extirpated 
them from Arabia. This cruel and 
revengeful conduct was properly re- 
warded by a retributive retaliation, 
Tainax, a Jewess, being the instru- 
ment of his sufferings and death, by 
the administration of poison, in re- 
venge for her murdered relatives. 

Such are a few only of the leading 
traits of Muhammed’s life; and how 
any person, having before him the con- 
sequences of his doctrine and iustitu- 
tions, can possibly set himself down 
to pen an apology for his character, 
might well excite astonishment, if we 
had not daily examples of the perver- 
sion of the human understanding, 
and its morbid and diseased propen- 
sities. 

If we analyze the Koran, it must be 
manifest to every one acquainted with 
its tenets, that its sul:limest ideas are 
derived from the language of our Scrip- 
tures; that its doctrines are a compound 
of Judaism and Christianity ; of selec- 
tions from Talmudic Legends, Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, and fragments of 
Oriental tradition and doctrines. No- 
thing can be so apparent as this fact, 
if we compare it with the Mishcal-al- 
Masa”bih, or traditions of the Pro- 
phet’s private life, actions, and sayings, 
supplied from the recollections of 
Ayesha and his other wives; which 
vicious and extraordinary work is in 
fact made the basis of Islamism; as 
it is held in the greatest respect by 
the whole class of Mussulmans of the 
sect of the Sunnites, that is, nearly the 
whole Muhammedan world. Now by 
accepting of these sayings and actions 
as the basis of their civil regulations, 
and not as supposed from the Koran, 
they evidence the superiority which 
they attach to Muhammed’s actions 
over his doctrine; and a more scan- 
dalous, profligate display of habits can 
scarcely be perused than in this extra- 
ordinary compilation. 

Properly to appreciate the opinions 
of Mahomet, which arise from these 
traditions being followed as matters of 
faith, we must trace them in their 
devastating progress over the whole 
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East, over the vast plains of Tar- 
tary, China, and almost the whole 
of the known world; and when we 
reflect upon the vast and populous re- 
gions which their baneful influence has 
reduced to deserts, we may derive the 
most striking evidence of the misery 
caused 7 this artful and unprincipled 
man. Muhammed never pretended to 
work miracles for conversion, although 
he evidently laid claim to them as 
means,—witness his night journey, and 
the attendance of the angel Gabriel. 
When, however, he,was required by his 
enemies to show a proof of his mission 
by working a miracle, he, knowing 
his own impotency over the powers of 
nature, artfully eluded the question, by 
saying, that as the miracles of Jesus 
had not worked conversion, so he was 
not commissioned to use them; an 
evidence from his own mouth of the 
divine mission of our Saviour, and of 
the imposture practised by himself. 

Nothing can be more contrary to 
fact, than the assertion so boldly made 
by Mr. Higgins at page 29, that each 
Mussulman for his own person is in- 
vested with the character of a priest, 
and that the Muhammedan religion is 
destitute of priesthood ; Islamism has 
ils priesthood. 

The Sultan is pontiff, legislator, 
and judge, as successor to the Caliphs; 
he is styled the Sultandin or the 

rotector of the faith; the Padishah- 
islam or the Emperor of Islamism ; 
and Til-ullah or the Shadow of God. 
There are also three classes of minis- 
ters of religion, the Imacems or priests, 
the Shieks or ordinary preachers, the 
Katibs or readers, or deacons. Each 
individual Mussulman has no further 
privilege than that of personal prayer, 
which must always be offered towards 
the Caaba, a privilege which, to the 
shame of most Christians, they are far 
more observant of, than the latter are 
towards the injunctions and exhorta- 
tions of the purest and sublimest pre- 
cepts ever given to man. 

As for the parallel which Mr. Hig- 
gins has ventured to draw between 
the descriptions of the book of Revela- 
tions, which are spiritual, and such as 
God only could disclose, and the sen- 
sual vicious colouring of the Koran, it 
only serves to establish the testimony 
of his total want of genuine informa- 
tion on the subject ; the descriptions of 
Muhammed being borrowed entirely 
from former oriental details and fice 
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tions. Whoever will take the pains of 
casting his eyes over the doctrine and 
tenets of Budhism, published by Ac- 
kermann, from their own writings, 
will be able to trace every single linea- 
ment of Muhammed’s rewards, of his 
houses, and his paradise. 

As for the broad assertion, that 
‘like the Gospel of Jesus, the Koran 
is the poor man’s friend,” all that can 
be said on the subject is, that, if it be 
true that every man in authority, 
throughout the whole compass of the 
Muhammedan faith, totally disbe- 
lieves and acts contrary to its pre- 
cepts,) for it is upon record, in the de- 
tails of every traveller, that there is 
scarcely a ~Y Hayton town wherein 
the wretched inhabitants are suffered 
to taste the common fruits of their la- 
bour,) it is certainly among the most 
singular of facts how any reflective 
mind can put forward such sweeping 
assertions upon facts which the expe- 
rience of all ages contradicts. Ask the 
victims of Ibraham, of Muhammed 
Vasha, of Dgirrar, and all the tyran- 
nical despots of Asia, in what district 
the observance of these mild injunc- 
tions are to be found? 

Of the same character is the asser- 
tion in page 44, which states the su- 
perior morality of most Muhammedan 
nations over that of Christian ones. 
Now were any one city in England to 
practise the habits which are common 
to the whole Muhammedan world for 
one month only, they would be ob- 
liged to Aly their country, or suffer a 
just aud merited death by its violated 
laws. 

Again, in page 58, Mr. Higgins 
states that the enlightened Achbar 
sent an embassy in 1595 to the King 
of Portugal, to request that mission- 
aries might be sent to instruct him in 
the Christian religion, in order that, 
after he had fully inquired, he might 
choose the religion which appeared to 
him to be the true one; they were 
sent, and after comparing their reason- 
ings, Achbar chose the Muhamme- 
dan faith. Therefore, Mr. Higgins 
reasons, “‘it is very evident that the 
followers of the prophet obtained as 
decided a victory by their pens, as they 
had previously done by their arms. 
Prideaux cannot conceal his vexation.”’ 
A long paragraph follows, in Mr. Hig- 
gins’s hasty and I had almost said un- 
fair mode of reasoning, wherein a 
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sneer and a sarcasm against the learn- 
ed and exemplary Prideaux is unne- 
cessarily introduced, and superadded to 
an assertion; after which Mr. Hig- 
gins proceeds, ‘* This whole story is 
very remarkable. When, among Chris- 
tians, shall we meet with an example 
of liberality equal to this of the Mo- 
on &ec. Now all this would per- 

aps have told for Mr. Higgins, as far 
as the example of Achbar went, if 
Achbar had remained a Mussulman ; 
but Achbar, if he became a Mussul- 
man, did not remain one; he aposta- 
tized again, and actually became so im- 
bued with portions of the same learn- 
ing Mr. Higgins is pursuing, that, 
admiring the Pantheism of the Bra- 
minical incarnations, in preference to 
Muhammed’s Koran, he finished by 
declaring himself a god! And if Mr. 
Higgins will travel to Agra, he will 
be able to read the monstrous preten- 
sions inscribed at the present hour on 
the beautiful mausoleum which in- 
closes his remains. As to the compa- 
rison between the conduct of Chris- 
tians in war with that of the Turks in 
the conquest of Greece, aud especially 
of Constantinople; in what Mr. Hig- 
gins calls leaving them in possession of 
their lands, &c. &c. a more lamentable 
historical mistake never was made by 
any writer; for it is expressly on re- 
cord, that ** Muhammed made his 
public entry about the ‘eighth hour, 
that is, about two in the afternoon of 
the 30th of May, 1453, to the shouts 
and acclamations of his soldiery, bué 
not a single Greck remained in Con- 
stantinople!” The city was repeopled 
by violence, vast multitudes being 
dragged forcibly from Asia, and com- 
pelled to settle therein; and long af- 
terwards, when the Greek patriarch 
was installed, the fugitive Greek popu- 
lation returned. Mr. Higgins makes 
the constant mistake of reckoning, as 
a proof of Outoman lenity, what in 
fact is his pride; he lives among his 
Christian subjects now, as the Tare 
tars did under Zingis Khan and Ti- 
mour, namely, as among an inferior 
race, whom he looks down upon with 
contempt, and who breathe solely by 
his permission, for which the slave 
pays a yearly tax: but if the Turk his 
master has the caprice or cruelty to 
murder any individual of this abject 
race, Greek or European, unless the 
judge were bribed by money, he would 
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go altogether unpunished ; a case per- 
fectly notorious to every one who has 
been in these countries. 

The next fact brought forward by 
Mr. Higgins might well have been 
spared, as it concerns the death-bed of 
a most amiable and interesting man, a 
man who has done more for real learn- 
ing in his extraordinary investigations 
in Arabia and the East, than any other 
individual that can be named; I allude 
to the honourable and ill-fated Burck- 
hardt. Yet in page 105, Mr. Higgins, 
in pursuit of his present lucubrations, 
hesitates not to publish the statement, 
that he died a # meveer ws vg and volun- 
tarily desired to be buried as one. Now 
the gentleman to whom Mr. Higgins 
alludes, I knew fully as well, if not 
better, than himself; and I am perfect- 
ly convinced, that whatever he might 
tell Mr. H. he would believe. But 
let the reader peruse the account of 
Burckhardt’s death in Mr. Madden’s 
interesting narrative, and then let him 
judge of the fact. It can, however, 
be proved to be untrue; Burckhardt 
died in heart a Christian, but in ap- 
pearance a Mussulman, and request- 
ed Mr. Salt and his kind physician 
then present, who received his last 
breath, to permit the obstreperous 
Turks to bury him their own way, ra- 
ther than, by the real facts being di- 
vulged, that the safety of his friends 
around might be thereby compromised. 
Had he indeed ended his days a de- 
serter from the ranks of Christianity, 
knowing that he was now gone to his 
final account, it must have been con- 
sidered a mere mark of good feeling to 
have forborne the exposure; for Mr. 
Higgins’s aim gains nothing by its ad- 
mission ; but the fact is not so, and 
the physician who was with him is 
now in London to verify it. 

Having, as I firmly trust, shown 
the very serious mistatements of Mr. 
Higgins, and proved what Muham- 
medanism is not, I will devote a mere 
half side of paper now to mark down 
what it is; and | shall herein solely 
take, from the researches which I put 
together for the Annals of the Ot- 
toman Empire, the acts of the different 
Sultans of the Ottoman race, on their 
accession to the throne, leaving un- 
noticed all the vast career of blood which 
was shed at other times so profusely 
through their reigns, These protectors ! 
these shadows of God on earth ! (whose 
chief and most usual title is that of 


Hankéar, a man-slayer) claim for 
themselves, by regular descent from 
the prophet Muhammed, the right of 
killing fifteen persons daily without 
any sin, as by inspiration ! 

Bajazet I. began his reign with the 
murder of his brother; his son Musa 
destroyed Solyman ; and he perished by 
order of Muhammed I. Muhammed 
Il. began his reign by strangling his 
infant brother of eight months in his 
cradle; his son Bsjanet drove his 
brother Tisimes into exile, and bribed 
the infamous Alexander Bugia to have 
him poisoned; Bajazet died himself 
by the same fate, by order of his own 
son Selim, who murdered his brothers 
Achmet and Kecheed, and five of his 
nephews. The most distinguished of 
all the Ottoman race, Solyman the 
Magnificent, ascended his throne un- 
stained by fratricide ; but in the course 
of his long reign he put to death his 
amiable son Mustapha, and also Selim. 
Amurath [II. put his five brothers to 
death in his presence, and compelled 
their mothers to be present: one of 
whom, becoming frantic at the sight, 
struck herself to the heart with a po- 
niard. Muhammed III. destroyed* 
nineteen brothers; and not content 
with such blood, he drowned in the 
Bosphorus every Odalisk, or female 
slave, only suspected of pregnancy. 
Achmet I. was again an honourable 





* Since peuning this passage I have ac- 
cidentally met with the fourth volume of the 
History of the Ottoman Empire, by the 
Baron Von Hammer, alluding to this very 
fact. This celebrated Orientalist narrates, 
that out of one hundred and two children, 
twenty sons and twenty-seven daughters had 
survived their father Amurath ; and, in con- 
formity with the established law of fratricide, 
nineteen of the former were permitted to 
live until their parent’s interment; but 
within four-and-twenty hours of this solem- 
nity their own last rites were performed. 
Von Hammer further observes, that fratri- 
cide was not only deemed by the Ottoman 
sovereigns a dictate of sound national policy, 
but that it was prescribed ly the canons of 
Turkish jurisprudence, as a duty exacted by 
the common welfare; and 1 presume Mr. 
Higgins will hardly dispute the accuracy 
and deposition of such a testimony as Von 
Hammer's account. In Persia, and through- 
out the Muhammedan world, ani I believe 
that only, this sanguinary policy prevails, 
Even the black tribes of burning Afric pre- 
sent no such scenes, except indeed at Fez 
and Morocco, but Fez and Morocco are 
Mussulmans, 
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exemption ; but Mustapha his son put 
his brother Osman to death, and suf- 
fered the same fate from Amurath; 
Othman III. revived, however, the 
illustrious example of his race, by mur- 
dering two brothers, and attempting the 
life of a third; and the amiable and 
enlightened Selim, in our own days, 
we have seen assassinated by order 
of his brother Mustapha, who perished 
in histurn by order of the present Sul- 
tan Mahmoud. 

I have now gone through every fact 
quoted by Mr. Higgins in support 
of his extraordinary work. I shall not 
reply to the passages wherein Christi- 
anity is so improperly brought in, be- 
cause, as a lover of the Scriptures and 
a believer in them, I can admit no 
other feeling than that of profound pity 
for the mind which can thus think and 
argue. Free discussion, and entire li- 
berty of opinion are open to everyliberal 
inind ; but it has ever been esteemed a 
mark of good taste as well as of good 
policy, to abstain from such outrageous 
remarks as Mr. Higgins indulges in; 
for they must create a distaste and dis- 
like to himself and his works with every 
Christian mind. 

I now leave Mr. Higgins’s remarks 
to the reader’s own judgment, merely 
saying, that few events could give me 
a sincerer pleasure than to see Mr. 
Higgins more cautious of disseminat- 
ing his opinions (if unhappily he will 
still hold them), firmly believing that 
if he will only fairly read his Bible, he 
will find, what has long been testified 
by the most learned and distinguished 
scholars, that it contains more genuine 
and faithful history than all the books 
of antiquity put together. 

Yours, &c. Epw. Urnam. 


Mr. Ursay, Jan. 1. 
HE commencement of the de- 
struction of St. Dunstan’s Church 

in Fleet-street has induced me to offer 
a few observations on the shameless 
and indecorous violation of the sepul- 
chres of the departed, which has been 
committed in the Metropolis during 
the last few years, a subject on which 
the press has been most negligently 
silent. 

A feeling of respect for the rest- 
ing places of the dead has been in- 
herent in the human breast in all ages 
savage and civilized ; it is a feeling so 
natural and universal, that I fear not 
to appeal to it, even in a heart which 
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has felt and suffered from the chill- 
ing effects of modern liberalism. [ 
should not fear to rely on the so- 
lemn and excellent service of our 
Church, which is used on the conse- 
cration of churches and burying- 
grounds, did I not expect to meet the 
sneer of the infidel and the schismatie, 
and be told that such obsolete rites did 
not suit the improved knowledge of 
the day,—that the march of intelli- 
gence and the developement of intel- 
lect had divested such ceremonies of 
their charm, and that I must direct ar- 
guments founded on such a source only 
to the bigotted and the besotted. As 
the readers, however, of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine are, for the most part, 
churchmen, I do not hesitate to make 
even this appeal, and with this view 1 
will introduce a portion of the prayer 
used by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the consecration of 
Trinity Church, Surrey (my own pa- 
rish church) : 

**O eternal God, mighty in power, and 
of majesty incomprehensible, whom the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain, much 
less the walls of temples made with hands, 
and who yet has been graciously pleased to 
promise thy especial presence in whatever 
place even two or three of thy faithful ser- 
vants shall assemble in thy name to offer 
their supplications and their praises to thee ; 
vouchsafe, O Lord, to be now present with 
us who are gathered here praseh en to conse- 
crate this place, with all humility and readi- 
ness of heart, to the honour of thy great 
name, separating it henceforth from all un- 
hallowed, ordinary, and common. uses, dedi- 
cating it entirely to thy service, for reading 
therein thy most holy word, for celebrating 
thy holy sacraments, for offering to thy glo- 
rious majesty the sacrifice of prayer and 
thanksgiving, for blessing thy people in thy 
name,” &c. &c. 

If a member of the Establishment, 
or perchance of the Church of Rome, 
(a Church, with all her errors, still 
apostolic on the main points of reli- 
gion,) should read this prayer, I will 
not anticipate what his feelings must 
be when he hears in what way such 
places are separated from unhallowed, 
ordinary, and common uses, and dedi- 
cated entirely to the service of the Al- 
mighty. Appealing to such a person, I 
could say that such a prayer as that I 
have quoted either is an idle form, 
amounting almost to profanity, or it 
creates an imperative duty to pos- 
terity to preserve the building so con- 
secraled to the uses to which it is de- 
signed to be set apart. 
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It is not my intention to go beyond 
a few years back, or to travel for accu- 
sations out of the verge of the Metro- 
polis, or I would call your readers’ 
attention to the building a pile of 
warehouses on the site of St. Botolph’s 
Church, Billingsgate, and the destruc- 
tion of a churchyard in York, to make 
an approach to an assembly room! * It 
is sufficient for my present purpose, to 
notice the many which in this age and 
in this Metropolis have fallen before 
the demon of Improvement. 

I will in the first place merely 
glance at the sacrilegious destruction 
of St. Katharine’s Church by the 
Tower, on which subject you have 
already recorded my sentiments (xcv. 
part ii. 391; xcvi.i. p. 105). I refer 
at the present time to this Church, as 
being the first and prominent among 
the various acts of sacrilege which have 
given rise to this letter. 

St. Katharine’s Church was destroy- 
ed for the sake of improvement, and 
now St. Dunstan’s is called to share 
the same fate; it projects forsooth on 
the street; it is an unsightly object to 
the eye, as it breaks the uniformity of 
the line of houses, and therefore must 
be built further back. Part of the con- 
secrated ground, with the bones of the 
dead accumulated during many centu- 
ries, must be laid into the street ; and all 
this is done to please the eye, to gratify 
our modern notions of improvement, 
to which the temples of the Deity, the 
vestiges of former ages, all that is sa- 
cred, all that is holy, all that is ad- 
mired, must give way. If any act short 
of socinianizing the Liturgy of the 
Church, could disgrace the age, it is 
this utter contempt of consecrated 
things. I proceed, however, with the 
black catalogue which I have to fill up, 
comprising the other acts of desecration 
attendant on every job, miscalled im- 
provement, which has lately taken 
place in the metropolis. 

First, then, for London bridge :— 
a burying- ground belonging to St. 
Magnus’s parish has been disturbed 
and done away with on one side of 
the water; and on the other a portion of 
St. Mary Overy’s church (the Bishop’s 
chapel), which covers the remains of 
the excellent Bishop Andrews, and 
many other respectable and distin- 
guished individuals, is intended to be 
sacrificed. 

* The fact is recorded in Allen’s History 
of Yorkshire, now publishing, vol. I. 4to, 
p- 417. 
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The new Farringdon market has re~ 
moved a burying-ground in Shoe-lane. 

The new Post Office has displaced 
the site of the church of St. Leonard 
Foster,over which the road for the mails 
now passes. 

For the purpose of making new 
roads at the sides of St. Martin’s in-the- 
Fields, the burying-ground has been 
most unnecessarily disturbed, and will 
be converted into a highway. 

When the Corporation of London 
determined on building new Courts of 
law, a chapel and burying-place attach- 
ed to Guildhall was totally destroyed, 

For the purpose of making a road 
from Broad-street into Moorfields, an 
old burying-ground was disturbed, and 
the bones were scattered about in the 
most indecent manner. 

These are the instances of which I 
complain, and surely this list is enough 
to raise the indignation of all who 
have any veneration for sacred things, 
or any feeling of respect for the se- 
pulchres of their departed kindred and 
countrymen. Every improvement (so 
called) has effected an act of desecra- 
tion, and if all the jobs contemplated 
in and about the city are carried into 
execution, the catalogue will be in- 
creased to a fearful extent. That the 
hierarchy should have looked quietly 
on, during the constant repetition of 
such events, is a matter of painful 
surprise to the sincere churchman. 
The extent to which the destruction 
has been carried might not be foreseen; 
if it had I cannot but believe that its 
progress would have been arrested. 

Another evil of the same nature is 
so apparent in the Metropolis, that I 
cannot pass over it unnoticed ; in some 
parishes the burying-grounds have 
been added to the highways and paved; 
over these places the passenger walks, 
little thinking that under his feet lies 
many a recently interred corpse. I 
have seen the common street pavement 
removed, a grave dug, a corpse interred, 
and the guvenanat Yoid down without 
a single trace to mark the inhumation. 
For the information of those who are 
less acquainted with the Metropolis 
than myself, I could particularly notice 
the church-yard of St. Mary Ab- 
church, the site of St. Margaret Moses, 
and a piece of the pavement at the 
west end of St. Andrew Undershaft. 

Having pointed out the instances 
which gave rise to this complaint, and 
which f have done as the subjeets oc- 
curred to me, and not in strict chro- 
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nological order, allow me to call your 
readers’ attention to the chief object 
of the communication, viz. to prevent, 
if possible, the repetition of the evil in 
future cases, which, if it in the least 
tends to effect, will afford the writer 
greater satisfaction than the task of 
recording past evils, which can never 
be remedied, but which are still useful 
as beacons to guard against a recurrence 
of similar circumstances. 

A portion of the church and bury- 
ing-ground of St. Anne, Aldersgate, 
is threatened, and that for the purpose 
of making an unnecessary road to the 
new Post Office, merely for show and 
effect, to display a building which had 
far better have been hidden. 

The approaches to London bridge, and 
the new streets consequent thereon, will, 
if made, interfere with more than one 
church. St. Michael’s, Crooked-lane, 
is in danger, and the burying-ground 
of St. Olaves, Southwark, is not likely 
to escape. Join me, Mr. Urban, there- 
fore, and add your protest against any 
future destruction, and let me hope that 
it will not be unheard in that quarter 
where the appeal can be attended to. 

I intended to have closed my letter 
here, but almost while writing it, an- 
other and more common desecration 
of existing churches has occurred to 
my observation ; this is occasioned by 
the annual election of Common Coun- 
cilmen for the wards of the city of 
London, a species of assembly which 
is perfectly secular, and at which much 
ill blood is usually shewn. These 
meetingsare generally held inchurches; 
why, 1 would ask, is this allowed? 
has the Lord Bishop of London no 
power to preventthe abuse, or, know- 
ing it, does le sanction it. In one 
parish and one ward the evil has been 
prevented, but apparently more out of 
regard to the damage the pews sus- 
tained than to any respect for the vio- 
Jated sanctity of the building. If a 
rule is made, why is it not a general 
rule? is the church of St. Bride or St. 
Andrew more holy than St. Botolph 
or any other? Ifsuch a rule is made 
for one parish and one ward, why is it 
not extended to the entire city. The 
evil is likely in future to increase ra- 
ther than to diminish, inasmuch as 
many Halls (the Salters’, for instance), 
in which such meetings have been for- 
merly held, baving been rebuilt or re- 
paired, have been refused to the elec- 
tors. A building dedicated to the pur- 
poses of feasting and excess is deemed 
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too good to hold such assemblies in, yet 
the charch is allowed to be profaned 
by the adinission of an assembly which 
the halls of revelry have rejected. 


Yours, &c. E.1. C. 
er 
Stone Bridge, Dur- 
Mr. Ureay, ham, Jan. 4. 


N? building has suffered more from 
being “ churchwardenized,”’ than 
the fine old Church of Hexham; and it 
is allowed that no building in the king- 
dom presents so fine a specimen of the 
latter Norman style.* The good taste 
and liberality with which the present 
impropriator is restoring the great 
eastern window, induces me, through 
the medium of your valuable publica- 
tion, to suggest an improvement, and, 
as far as possible, to restore those parts 
to their pristine state which have been 
altered, or added, by the bad taste or 
ignorance of those who had the direc- 
tion. I allude more particularly to 
the altar: this is formed by wooden 
panels, in the centre of which are two 
incongruous pillars of the Composite 
order; on each side of these, the De- 
calogue is painted, and between, a fan- 
ciful wreath of flowers, which ill ac- 
cords with the solemnity of the place, 
and the whole with the grandeur of 
the building. 

Behind this screen, and supporting 
the base of the great window, are some 
fine Pointed arches ; and I beg to sug- 
gest to thuse who have the direction, 
to remove the wood work, and leave 
the arches to form the altar,—it would 
then be in harmony with the original 
building, and they would elicit the 
thanks of every antiquary. 

It was stated by a writer in the 
Quarterly Review, that it was to be 
regretted there were no funds set aside 
by Government, for the restoration of 
our national edifices, when there was 
no church property for that purpose, 
or the parish was too much oppressed 
by poor rates to do it; and he particu- 
larized Hexham. To expect the Go- 
vernment to do it, under the depressed 
state of the country, would be too 
much, and to expect it from indivi- 
duals whose taste or pursuits are at va- 
riance, is equally so; but, if the time 
come when the means can he accom- 
plished, I hope this venerable pile will 
not be forgotten. The late lecturer, 





* See a view of Hexham Church, in vol. 
LXXVII. p. 1097; and an account of it, in 
vol, xXv. p. 297, 
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the Rev. Robert Clarke, did much to 
this building, and, bad he not been 
‘“‘cut off in the midst of his days,” 
much more would have been done,— 
his inclination and his means were in 
unison, and not only the church, but 
the poor, lost in him a friend and be- 
nefactor. 

The church suffered much in the 
13th century, from the incursions of 
the Scots, when the west wing or 
nave was destroyed ; but it has suffered 
more by the barbarism of the inhabit- 
ants! The north transept was made 
the entrance; a door has been placed 
in it, im humble imitation of the Do- 
ric! Galleries are placed without uni- 
formity, between the pillars of the 
choir; the capitals of the pillars, and 
the fine: old oaken stalls, are cut to suit 
the convenience of those who erected 
them; buildings have been surrepti- 
tiously placed against the church, so 
as to hide it from public view, and the 
only entrance from the market place 
is through a passage which would 
disgrace a common manufactory! 
About the year 1727, a bond was 
raised by a “ brief,” to build two abut- 
ments, &c, to support the tower to the 
west; could not the same be adopted 
at present, to restore what the parish 
is unable to do? * We venerate the 
character of those who added to our 
national buildings in the middle ages, 
—is the present generation, who have 
the ability, indifierent to the praises of 
a Iam fearful, Mr. Urban, 

trespass on your valuable pages, or 
much might be said on the subject. 

Yours, &c. HexHAMENSIS. 


Stourhead, 

Mr. Ursay, Dec. 10, 1829. 
OME time ago (see Gent. Mag. for 
Aug. 1827,) I communicated to 
you an account of a Roman mosaic 
pavement at Littieton, near Somerton, 
co. Somerset, discovered by Mr. Hasell, 
on his own grounds, of which you en- 
graved the ground-plan; and I now 
send you an account of another villa, 
more worthy of notice, at Pitney, in 





* From the dangerous state of the east 
end of the quire, it has been taken down, 
and a fine window placed in it by Mrs. Beau- 
mont, the lady of the manor of Hexham. 
It is after the design of the late window, 
which was not older than the Reformation ; 
but its ornaments correspond more with the 
style of the original building. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1880. 
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the same neighbourhood, of which a 
very imperfect account appeared some 
time ago in the public papers. 

This fine villa extends above 300 
feetin length. Its form is an oblong 
square, surrounded by buildings, offices, 
baths, &c. the principal apartments 
facing the west, and having an exten- 
sive area within. 

Five adjoining rooms are decorated 
with mosaic floors, in very good pre- 
servation, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. The 
same subject is continued in 1, 3, and 
4; and that subject is so unlike any 
other that has been chosen, that it 
deserves our particular attention. 

In almost all the mosaic pavements 
hitherto discovered in Britain, we ge- 
nerally find figures alluding to the 
heathen mythology, with arabesques 
of birds, fish, beasts, and foliage. The 
figures of Bacchus and alte are 
the most frequent, as in the fine paye- 
ments at Bramdean, in Hants, and at 
Thruxton, at the latter of which is 
an inscription.* But in the pavement 
at Pitney we have a British story, 
alluding to the mines, smelting, and 
coining. 

It is generally. supposed that the Re- 
mans, after the conquest of Britain, 
were very diligent in exploring the 
minerals of our island ; and, although 
we know not of any mines in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Pitney, yet 
they are found in great abundance in 
the adjoining hills of Mendip. 

In the small room, No. 1, we see 
a young man striking with fury at the 
hydra (vdwp), as we all know that 
water is the greatest enemy to mines. 

No. 2, contains an elegant atahesque 
pattern. 

No. 3, is the grand apartment, and 
I may safely pronounce it unique, for 
it contains within a square nine whole- 
length figures (in compartments), of 
about four feet in height. 

I imagine that the central figure is 
the owner of the villa, holding a cup 
of coin in his hand to pay his depend- 
ants. The figures are male and female 
alternate, holding in their hands the 
different instruments still in use for 
smelting ore, such as rakes, forks, 
pincers, and long iron rods, crooked 
and straight; also canisters, or smelt- 
ing pots, from which coin is dropping. 

Adjoining to this apartment is an- 





* See vol, xciy, ii. p. 230. 
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other, No. 4, of smaller proportions, 
and differing in design though not in 
subject ; for the four square compart- 
ments (one of which has been de- 
stroyed), represent winged boys dancing 
and carrying along the canisters of 
coin, suspended on crooked iron rods, 
rake, pincers, &c. 

There is another small apartment 
adjoining No. 4, which has only a 
simple mosaic pavement. The tessella 
of those pavements are composed of 
white, buff, blue lias stone, and brick. 

The village of Pitney adjoins that 
of Littleton, near Somerton, where 
numerous remains of the Roman era 
have been found, and is situated at a 
short distance from the Roman road 
leading from Iscalis (Ilchester) to Street 
and Glastonbury; and the whole of 
these important discoveries, and their 
eee are due to the zeal of 
Samuel Hasell, Esq. of Littleton, by 
whose means I have had very correct 
drawings made of all these fine mosaic 
pavements. R. C. H. 


fa 
Staffordshire Moorlands, 

Mr. Ursan, December 28. 

| ty Vol. xx. of the “ Archzologia” 

there is an interesting paper by 
J.H. Markland, Esq. on the early use of 
carriages in Sagieal, which traces the 
vehicular mode of conveyance, very 
clearly and circumstantially, from its 
origin. One branch of the inquiry, 
however, as it did not form part of his 
object to examine into it minutely, 
he has touched upon but slightly: viz. 
the rise and progress of those public 
conveyances commonly called Stage- 
coaches: and the following materials 
may, therefore, not be without their 
use towards a further illustration of 
the subject. 

Stage-coaches (in the present sense 
of the term) seem to have been first 
used about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; for the earliest men- 
tion of them adduced by Mr. Mark- 
land (and I have met with none of 
remoter date) occurs in an extract from 
‘« Dugdale’s Diary,” communicated by 
Mr. Disiaes, in which he mentions 
his travelling to London by the Co- 
ventry coach, in 1659, and his daughter 
by the Coventry waggon, in 1660. At 
this period indeed, and long after, the 
use of coaches was confined to people 
of the higher class, those of a meaner 
sort being content to travel.more slowly 
by the caravans or stage-waggons, spo- 


ken of by Stowe as acommon mode 
of conveyance circa 1560, and which 
carried twenty or thirty persons. In 
the fragment of Dr. Johnson's Auto- 
Biography, published by Wright, of 
Lichfield, he tells us, that “ when 
taken to London by his mother, in 
1711, to be touched for the evil, they 
travelled thither by the coach; but, 
from considerations of economy, re- 
turned home in a waggon.” ‘This 
cumbrous vehicle, the appearance of 
which has been perpetuated by Ho- 
arth (in his ‘ Harlot’s Progress,” 
late 1.), continued to be generally 
resorted to, till towards the close of 
the last century, by the lower orders 
of country people who visited London ; 
but I believe the stage-coaches, by their 
number and cheapness, have now al- 
most completely superseded it. f 

How long after their introduction 
coaches remained without the luxury 
of springs, does not exactly appear ; 
but that this addition was somewhat 
of a novelty in 1703, may be inferred 
from a passage in Baker’s Comedy, 
called ‘* Tunbridge Walks,” published 
in that year, wherein Maiden, an ef- 
feminate fellow, observes, ** Some 
people are fond of a horse: I wonder 
what pleasure there is in jumbling 
one’s bones to a jelly? But I love a 
spring-chariot!” In fact, a journey of 
fifty miles, over the roads of those days, 
in a carriage without springs, must 
have been no slight undertaking. Mr. 
Markland cites a letter from Edward 
Parker to his father, dated Nov. 1663, 
descriptive of his progress to London 
by the ‘* coatch,” in which he says :— 
** Ye company yt came up w" mee 
were persons of greate quality, as 
Knights and Ladyes; but my journey 
was noe ways pleasant, being forced to 
ride in the boote all the waye, we! 
hath so indisposed mee, yt I am re- 
solved never to ride up againe in y*® 
coatch.” 

The *‘ boote” here mentioned, which 
must not be confounded with the ap- 
pendage so called at present, was a 

rojection on either side of the vehicle, 
in which a passenger sat on a stool, 
with his face to the window, if, in- 
deed, windows were known in our 
early coaches. It is depicted in one 
of the plates accompanying Mr. Mark- 
land’s Essay, and something of the 
kind seems to be still retained in the 
state-coaches used by the Speaker of 
the House of Commons and the Lord 
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Mayor of London. This incommo- 
dious situation, for which a lower fare 
was probably required, gave place to 
the dan basket, which many readers 
will recollect, and which those who 
do not, may see faithfully represented 
in one of Middiman’s Views ‘* Near 
Bath, 1785.” * 

Previously to the consolidation of the 
various partial Acts for their repair, 
which had been passed at intervals 
from the time of Charles II. the state 
of the roads presented an insuperable 
obstacle to the swift progress of stages, 
three or four miles an hour being es- 
teemed very respectable travelling, and 
a instante night a thing unthought 
of. The rise and progress of our high- 
ways, distinguished from the Roman 
roads, would be a subject of investiga- 
tion curious and almost untouched. 
The irregular and ill-judged course of 
the greater part of them, climbing hills 
which might have been avoided, and 
winding over morasses when solid 
ground might have been chosen, irre- 
sistibly suggests the conclusion, that 
their first formation was entirely fortu- 
itous, and the completion gradual. As 
population increased, tracks were worn 
from one farm-house to another, and 
from one village to the neighbouring 
hamlet: mutual convenience impelled 
those who traversed them to combine 
in improving their means of commu- 
nication, and thus by degrees arose our 
public roads. The most frequented of 
these were long kept in repair simply 
by rates, levied from time to time, 
upon the principal landholders of the 
neighbourhood ; but the inadequacy of 
this system, to insure a uniform and 
thorough repair of the highways, need 
not be pointed out. The vilest cross- 
roads of the resent day afford, I sus- 
pect, but a faint idea of the state in 
which those most frequented were suf- 
fered to exist in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and it is told in Lincolnshire, 
that even so late as 1750, when Lord 
Brownlow Bertie was a candidate to 
represent the county, he canvassed it 
entirely on horseback, many of the 
roads being quite impassable by wheels. 

A lively notion of the delays and 
dangers to which travellers in carriages 
were formerly exposed, may be ga- 
thered from the details given by Mr. 





* Jonson, in ‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour,” styles Fastidious Brisk ‘‘ a good 
property to perfume the Loot of a coach.” 


Markland ; and various additional par- 
ticulars will be found in some extracts 
from Lord Clarendon’s Correspond- 
ence (Gent. Mag. vol. xcvitt. i. p. 
229). Referring to his Lordship’s Let- 
ters, I find one dated from Newport, 
in Shropshire, 23 Dec. 1685, detailing 
his progress to Holyhead, in which he 
- :—=‘* We are now taking coach for 
hitchurch, where we are to lodge 
at night. Itis but fifteen miles from 
hence; but the other fourteen from 
thence to Chester are so bad way, that 
all people tell me it will be a sufficient 
ee journey for to-morrow.” In a 
subsequent letter, dated on New-Year's 
Day, 168%, he says: —‘** The coach 
carried us to Bangor, where we ferried 
over into Anglesey, and then put my 
wife into the litter again, for never 
was, or can come, a coach into that 
art of the country.” Little did his 
rdship anticipate the wonders of the 
Menai Bridge, and the achievements 
of the Holyhead Road Commissioners ! 

From his remarks, in a private part 
of the correspondence, we may gather 
that the roads in Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire (which he styles ** two 
noble counties”) were then in a better 
condition than in most other parts of 
the kingdom. And Dr. Plot, writing 
about the same time, asserts that those 
of the former were ‘‘ universally good, 
except in the most northerly parts of 
the Mesctanis so that ‘tis reported 
King James, speaking jocularly of the 
county, should say, ‘ T'was fit only to 
be cut into thongs, to make highways 
for the rest of the kingdom!” Nu- 
merous additional proofs of the al- 
most impassable state of most roads, 
by vehicles, a century or two ago, 
especially in the winter season, might 
readily be adduced, but it is needless 
to swell this article with more. The 
subject will be found sufficiently and 
most happily illustrated in the ani- 
mated description of the Wronghead 
family’s expedition to the metropolis, 
given by John Moody, in Vanbrugh’s 
«* Journey to London.” 

Toreturn, however, to stage-coaches, 
the various conveniences of which seem 
to have been soon appreciated, for their 
numbers rapidly increased ; and, in ad- 
dition to the Coventry coach, 1659, 
Dugdale (Diary) mentions, on the same 
line of road, that of Aylesbury, 1662 ; 
St. Alban’s, 1663 ; Chester, 1677 ; Bir- 
mingham, 1679; and Bedford, 1630; 
though whether he alludes to distinct 
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vehicles, or merely to one which passed 
through the several towns, dées not 
clearly appear. The fullest list of the 
early stages occurs in Delaune’s “* Ac- 
count of London,’’ 1671 (see vol. xc1x. 
ii. p. 485), acomparison of which with 
one for 1829, presents a strange con- 
trast. Under the head of Coventry he 
names but one, which was, apparently, 
two or three days on the road, and was 
perhaps that by which Dugdale tra- 
velled. ‘* William Mitchel’s Coach- 
Wagon comes to the Bell-Savage on 
Ludgate Hill on Friday, goes out on 
Saturday.” With the improvement of 
the roads, however, the coaches began 
to improve their speed, the progressive 
increase of which, and various other 
particulars, may be gathered from the 
subjoined advertisements. The first is 
from No. 400 of “* The Spectator,” 
orig. edit. 

** A Coach & Six Able Horses will be at 
the One Bell in the Strand, tomorrow, being 
Tuesday, the 10th of this instant June, 

1712], bound for Exon, Plymouth, and 


‘almouth, where all persons shall be kindly 
used.” 


About this period, the dwellers on 
the North Road were surprised by the 
phenomenon of a vehicle which tra- 
versed the distance between London 
and Edinburgh in the brief space of a 
fortnight. The commencement of this 
surprising novelty was thus announced 
in the ‘* Newcastle Courant,” October, 
1712: 

«¢ Edinburgh, Berwick, Newcastle, Dur- 
ham, and London Stage-Coach, begins on 
Monday, the 13 Oct.1712. All that desire 
to pass from Edinbro’ to London, or from 
London to Edinbro’, or any place on that 
road, let them repair to Mr. John Baillie’s, 
at the Coach & Horses, at the Head of the 
meen 4a Edinbro’, every other Saturday, 
or to the Black Swan, in Holborn, every 
other Monday, at both of which places they 
may be received in a Stage-Coach, which 
performs the whole journey in thirteen days, 
without any stoppage, (if God permit) having 
eighty able horses to perform the whole 
stage. Each passenger paying £4. 10 for 
the whole journey, allowing each passenger 
20lbs. weight, and all above to pay Gd. per 
pound. The Coach sets off at six in the 
a Performed by 
«¢ Henry Harrison, 


Rost. Garse, 
*¢ Nicn. SPEIGHL, 


Ricu. Crort.” 

It has been noticed above that, in 
the reign of Charles II., the York 
coach was fourteen days on its way to 
the metropolis, a statement perhaps 
somewhat exaggerated, or applicable 
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to the winter season only. But even 
so recently as 1734, I find the writer 
of a work, entitled ** A Journey from 
London to Scarborough,” including 
among the remarkable things he met 
with, a coach which performed the 
distance in four days, the progress of 
which he thus circumstantially de- 
scribes : 

*¢ The York Coach goes from the Swan 
Inn, Holborn, & from the Red Lion Inn, in 
Gray’s-Inn Lane, Mondays, Wednesdays, & 
Fridays, in four days, at 40s. per Passenger. 
The first stage, Biggleswade in Bedford- 
shire; the second, Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire; the third, Barnby Moor in Yorkshire 
[Notts.]; & the last day you reach York.” 


Thirty years later, a still farther in- 
crease of speed had taken place on this 
road, as appears by a paragraph in the 
** Scots’ Magazine,” Jan. 1765, p. 54: 

*¢ Flying Post-Coaches have lately been 
established to go between Newcastle and 
London. A coach sets out from either place 
every Monday, Wednesday, aud Friday, at 
four o'clock in the morning, and makes the 
journey in three days; carries six inside pas- 
sengers, each paying 3d. a mile, and allowed 
14lbs. of baggage; and they carry no outside 
passengers.” 


The Shrewsbury coaches now reach 
London, a distance of 160 miles, in 
seventeen or eighteen hours; but in 
the ** Shrewsbury Chronicle,” for 1774, 
frequent advertisements occur of the 
only two coaches which then left the 
place, called “ The Old Machine,” 
and ** The New Machine,” and which 
** performed the journey (God permit- 
ting) in two days and one night.” 
They stopped for breakfast at Wolver- 
hampton ; for dinner at Coventry; and 

assed the night at Dunchurch. “* The 
New Machine” possessed the advan- 
tage of ** steel springs.” 

In Nov. 1826, died at Hounslow, 
zt. seventy, Fage, the great coach- 


owner, who was once the proprietor of 


the only Southampton coach, which 
then took two days to perform the 
journey, staying all night at Farnham. 

The advance, however, which has 
taken place in coach travelling, is not 
attributable solely to driving at an in- 
creased speed, but ina great degree tothe 
improved system of changing horses ; 
and, above all, to the avoidance of un- 
necessary stoppages. As to the opera- 
tion of changing horses, it now occu- 
pies about a minute, the animals being 
kept in waiting for the arrival of the 
coach, and put to with surprising dis- 
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patch. ButI well remember, as must 
many of my readers, when, in place of 
finding the horses ready, they generally 
came crawling from the inn-yard, one 
after another, half-harnessed; and if 
the journey was recommenced in ten 
or fifteen minutes, it was deemed a 
reasonable time. Of stoppages on the 
road, except to take up or set down 
pees we now know nothing; 

ut this, too, isa system of comparative 
novelty; though I cannot say that, 
within my recollection, delays were 
ever carried to the shameless extent 
described in the following extract from 
“« The Universal Magazine” for April, 
1756, p. 188: 

** We hear that the master coachmen of 
some Machines on the Western Road are 
under prosecution of several gentlemen who 
were their passengers, for stopping so often 
and so long on the road, to dispose of fish, 
&c, which they carry from London, instead 
of making that expedition they undertook to 
do, to the great injury of their passengers.” 


From one extreme we have now 
arrived at another: from crawling at 
the snail’s pace of three miles an hour, 
our coaches proceed with break-neck 
velocity ; and we daily read of steam- 
carriages, on rail-roads, impelled at a 
rate which it makes one giddy but to 
think of! The agency of steam, how- 
ever, is a branch of the subject upon 
which I do not intend to enter, but 
shall close my illustrations with part 
of an advertisement from ‘* The Morn- 
ing Herald” of Nov. 17, 1825, which, 
I suppose, records the ne plus ulira of 
the noble art of driving : 


*¢ To be sold by auction, Forty Machine 
Horses of that fast Day Coach the Norwich 
Times, the admiration of every person who 
has sat behind them, the genuine property 
of, and driven by, Mr. John Thorogood, 
since April 1820, who has seen the cities of 
London and Norwich daily, making 114 
miles a-day.—N.B. The greatest feat of 


driving ever known !” 


Upon the preceding subject, and upon 
the subject of internal intercourse gene- 
rally, much additional information re- 
mains to be gathered ; nor is it a mere 
matter of idle curiosity, but one cal- 
eulated strikingly to illustrate the pro- 
gtess of society in civilisation and re- 
finement. 1 have seldom been more 
forcibly impressed with the change (I 
know not whether to term it improve- 
ment) that has taken place in the fre- 
quency of communication between in- 
habitants of distant parts, than I was 


this morning while examining some 
copies of the early Visitation Books, in 
which about nine-tenths of the mar- 
riages recorded are between parties re- 
sident in the same or in adjoining 
counties; while, in our own time, 
marriages between natives of Cumber- 
land and Cornwall, Shropshire and 
Suffolk, are thought as little remarka- 
ble as between those of Westminster 
and Southwark. A treatise, embody- 
ing all the facts that can be collected 
upon the rise of roads and canals, with 
the various modes of conveying goods 
and passengers, from the humble pack 
and saddle-horses of our ancestors, 
down to the luxurious chariot and 
economical omnibus of modern days, 
would be a compilation of no small 
value. Mr. Markland’s Essay presents 
a solid foundation for such an under- 
taking, and a liule industry would 
furnish the superstructure. 

The statistical tracts of Elizabeth’s 
time abound with invectives against 
that effeminate novelty the coach, some 
of which Mr. Markland has mention- 
ed, while others remain to be noticed. 


‘© It was formerly (says Nash) thought a 
kind of solecisme, & to fauour of effeminacie, 
for a young gentleman in the flourishing 
time of his age to creep into a coatch, & to 
shrowd himself from wind and weather. 
Coatches & Caroches we left unto them for 
whom they were first inuented—for ladies, 
and decrepit age, & impotent people.” 


The Water-Poet Taylor, also, whose 
occupation naturally rendered him in- 
imical to any thing which he thought 
calculated to lessen its importance or 
decrease its profits, is extremely bitter 
against them. His remarks have been 
too often quoted to possess much no- 
velty, but the description he gives of 
the sensation excited by the first ap- 
pearanee of the new vehicle, is worth 
extracting. 

** A Coach was a straunge monster in 
those dayes, & the sight of one put both 
horse & man into amazement. Some said it 
was a great crabbe-shell brought out of 
China; & some imagined it to be one of the 
Pagan Temples, in which the caniballs adored 
the divells.” 

This passage reminds me of one 
somewhat similar in the ** Memoirs 
of Joseph Brasbridge,” 1824, who 
says : 

*¢ I recollect the first broad-wheeled 
waggon that was used in Oxfordshire, and a 
wondering crowd of spectators it attracted. 
I believe at that time there was not a post- 
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chaise in England, except two-wheeled ones. 
Lamps to carriages are also a modern im- 
provement. A shepherd, who was keeping 
sheep in the vicinity of a village in Oxford- 
shire, came running over, to say, that a 
frightful monster, with saucer-eyes, and 
making a great blowing noise, was coming 
towards the village. This monster turned 
out to be a post-chaise with two lamps !”” 


Post-chaises and post-travelling were 
introduced into England by Mr. John 
Tull, son of the celebrated writer on 
husbandry, for the former of which he 
obtained a patent, in 1734. Mr. Birch, 
coachmaker, of Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, gave, in Nov. 
1825, what he termed a jubilee dinner, 
to celebrate the circumstance of a 
workman having passed fifty years in 
the employ of himself and his prede- 
cessor. On this oecasion, he men- 
tioned several curious particulars con- 
nected with the history of coach- 
building, and, among other circum- 
stances, stated that the first post-chaise 
used in England, was built at his 
house, within a century before: it had 
but two wheels, and opened in front, 
like the bathing-machines used at 
Margate and elsewhere. 

Hoping, Mr. Urban, that you and 
your readers have travelled with me 
thus far without fatigue, I here be 
leave to terminate our journey, an 
assure you that I am 

Your’s, &c. 
James BrouGuTon. 


—@—- 
Mr. Ursan, Kensington, Nov. 6. 
O* my return from a tour in Spain 
with a young friend this last au- 
tumn, I passed a week at Bayonne; 
and on the 24th Sept. we visited the 
round which obtained so much un- 
| nen celebrity in 1814. Crossing the 
long wooden bridge over the river, we 
came to what seems a detached por- 
tion or suburb of the town, though it 
is a separate municipality, called St. 
Esprit. This quarter contains a great 
many Jews. After ascending the steep 
road which leads to Bordeaux, we 
struck off into a side road along a 
height to the right. From this side 
road we had a most commanding pros- 
pect, which, in spite of the cloudy, 
gloomy, sullen atmosphere of a stormy 
morning, appeared both grand and 
beautiful. The valley beneath us, tra- 
versed by the winding Adour, present- 
ed the whole town of Bayonne. The 


narrow vale is begirt with woods and 
pretty hills ; and beyond, crowned 
with labouring clouds, arise the stu- 
pendous summits of the Pyrenees. Ad- 
vancing, we reached the small ancient 
church of St. Etienne. With some 
difficulty, we found in the church-yard 
the grave-stone of Major-Gen. A. Hay, 
who was slain near the place of his in- 
terment on the 14th of April, 1814, in 
the action occasioned by a sortie of the 
French from the citadel of Bayonne, 
which the British troops then block- 
aded. The French officer who com- 
manded in the citadel was extremely 
averse to this sortie, which he was 
compelled to make in obedience to the 
peremptory orders of Thouvenot, his 
superior officer, who commanded in 
the town. After many brave men 
had been killed on both sides, the 
French were repulsed. Thouvenot, it 
afterwards appeared, was previously 
aware (though not officially informed) 
that Napoleon’s reign had ended: and 
two days after the sortie, the white 
flag of the Bourbons was displayed 
from the citadel. Intelligence of the 
meditated attack was carried to Gene- 
ral Hope, the British commander, = | 
a French deserter; but the General, 
in galloping from his quarters to the 
front of his lines, was intercepted and 
taken prisoner by a French party, ina 
wood which we afterwards traversed. 
He offered his watch and money to a 
French serjeant as the price of his re- 
lease; but the serjeant rejected the 
offer. On his way as a prisoner to the 
citadel, Hope and ered pe his captors 
were wounded by the fire of the British 
troops. He afterwards sent for the 
French serjeant, praised his behaviour, 
and offered him as a testimony of 
esteem what he had refused to take as 
a bribe; but the serjeant declined to 
accept any thing from a prisoner. This 
fine fellow was rewarded soon after 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Returning to the Bordeaux road, 
we had to traverse another cross-road 
in an opposite direction to the last, in 
order to attain the main object of our 
peregrination,—the cemetery of the 
other British officers who fell in the 
Bayonne sortie,—situated, as we were 
told, in the grounds of Monsieur Leon, 
a wealthy Jew. We engaged an old 
eyeee to guide us; and he, though 

e knew where, or at least whereabouts 
the cemetery was, had some difficulty 
to find it. We traversed foul, miry 
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ways, and advancing much further than 
I had expected, obtained a view of the 
debouchement of the’Adour into the 
gulf of Gascony. Striking off from the 
road into the grounds of Monsieur 
Leon, we reached a most romantic se- 
questered region, consisting of a multi- 
tude of low furze and heath-clad hills, 
on the side of one of which, ‘* with 
thicket overgrown, grotesque, and 
wild,’ we beheld the cemetery. De- 
spite of rain and mud, we pushed on ; 
but it was no easy matter to approach, 
for there is no road nor pathway, and 
hardly access through a wilderness of 
thorns, briars, and bushes. We went 
round and round the cemetery, tearing 
our clothes and skins, but long unable 
to reach or even nearly approach it. 
It seemed as if some stern guardian 
genius “access denied” to all idle 
careless intrusion. However, at length, 
after toiling up a steep side less bristling 
with resistance than the rest, we gained 
the exterior wall of the cemetery, and 
entered it by a flight of rude steps. It 
is a small square space, enclosed by a 
wall, and surrounded by willows and 
poplars. A few other melancholy 
shrubs are there: and a lovely Italian 
cypress ascends in the middle of the 
htule plat of honour’s ground. 

‘¢ Here sleep the brave, who sunk to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest: 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.” 


It is indeed (to pursue the fine strain 
of Collins) as ‘* a weeping hermit,” 
that Fancy must repair to and linger 
on this spot, which is rather a her- 
mitage than a temple of glory. But 
the place is as much neglected within 
as without ; and rank grass and weeds 
threaten soon to obliterate the memo- 
tials of the brave. On the few tomb- 
stones (seven or eight in number) are 
engraved only the initial letters of the 
names of those whe tenant the gory 
beds below. All bear the date of 14th 
April, 1814. On one I remarked 
these letters, “‘ Sir H.S., Bt., Lt.-Col. 
Coldm. Gd.” * Ona second, ** Honble. 
W.G.C., Cap. Coldm. Gd.”+ Ona 
third, ** G. C., L.-Col. Coldm. Gd.”’} 
On a fourth, “* W. B., Cap. Coldm. 
Gd.”§ On a fifth, which is most 
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beautifully wreathed with creeping 
shrubs, ** W. P., Ensgn., Coldm. 
Gd.” || Ona sixth, “ vu. Lt. 60th 
Regt.” There are one or two other 
stones uninscribed, or having the in- 
scriptions obliterated. 

After a visit which we prolonged in 
spite of the rain that now fell heavily 
upon us, we re and appropriated 
a small branch of the cypress—** invi- 
sos cupressos”—and bade a reluctant 
farewell to this singularly wild, lovely, 
romantic, and interesting spot. 

We were obliged to set off for Bor- 
deaux next morning. But, a little 
before our departure, I was informed 
by a respectable banker of Bayonne, 
that the British Consul, who had been 
absent for some time, had just return- 
ed, and had announced his purpose of 
repairing and improving the condition 
of the cemetery, in conformity with 
instructions which he had received from 
the British Government. It would be 
well, [ think, in place of the present 
tomb-stones, to substitute others of 
more enduring quality: and as the 
idea (once pon Bes we 4 I believe) of 
transporting the bodies to England, is 
now of course abandoned, surely, in- 
stead of the initial letters, the names of 
the dead heroes should be recorded at, 
full length. J 


Mr. Ursan, Islington, Jan. 11. 
VERY few words, in reply to the 
remarks of the Rev.W. L. besten, 
in -_ December Magazine, p. 489, 
will serve to remove any misconcep- 
tion arising from a note in my funeral 
sermon for the late Vicar of Christ- 
Church, Newgate-street. That ser- 
mon was written in great haste, and 
the notes in much greater, and under 
the excitement of a recent loss. Pro- 
bably the expressions are somewhat too 
strong, or at least not sufficiently 
guarded. Your correspondent, the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles (whose warmth I en- 
tirely excuse), mistakes my meaning. 
He supposes that I refer to some effects 
— by external violence inflicted 
nowingly y the few individuals who 
are termed, I presume by way of dis- 
tinction, the elder boys, and involvin 
a charge against those who hasgendl 
then to be the seniors, if not against 
the distinguished establishment to 
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which they belonged. If my words 
convey any such idea, they. were indeed 
ill chosen. ‘The oppression I intended 
was that of the mind. I meant, by the 
term elder boys, all who were above 


oung Crowther in age, and who, in: 
young g' 


a. school of two hundred, constituted 
for some years a large body. “And I 
never thought of preferring a charge 
against any individual youth, much 
less of implicating the great national 
foundation of Winchester. I merely 


wished to express, what my authorities. 


appeared fully to warrant me in doing, 
that young Crowther’s tender and sus- 
ceptible mind. was little able to bear 
up against the petty unkindnesses, the 
minor sallies of tyranny and imperi- 
ousness, the unthought of rudeness 
and impositions which force or caprice 
inflicted, and which no discipline 
could prevent. Your correspondent 
himself speaks of the protection af- 
forded by the elder boys to the younger, 
and yet he admits that one instance of 
oppression occurred in his own time, 
which ended in the actual expulsion 
of the offenders. How much then 
may have gone on of the same kind, 
in a very inferior degree, with respect 
to such a boy as Crowther, may be 
easily imagined. I am persuaded that 
strong and sturdy minds can form no 
idea of what a timid shrinking lad 
suffers in the midst of the unavoidable 
conflicts. and concussions of a public 
school, from want of nerve, from con- 
stitutional irritation of feeling, from 
being placed, in short, in a situation 
for which he is totally unfit. Suffice 
it to say, that Mr. Crowther never 
shook, off in future life the associations 
of dread which penetrated his mind 
when a boy, and of which his peculiar 
cast of character, like Cowper’s, made 
him painfully susceptible. 

But I pause; indeed I have accom- 
plished my object, if I have removed 
a misunderstanding which my hurried 
words may have occasioned in other 
minds as well as in that of your re- 
spected correspondent. 

Yours, &c. Daniet WILSON. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 13. 

Vor correspondent W. S. B. 

having pointed out several inac- 
curacies in the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, will you allow me to notice 
a, part of his writings that does not 
appear intelligible or correct. In ‘* The 
Provincial Antiquities and Pictusesque 
Scenery of Scotland,” vol. ii. is an ac- 
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count of Fastcastle, once the residence 
of the unfortunate Sir Robert Logan, 
of Restalrig, which was forfeited for 
an alleged participation in ‘* the Gow. 
rie treason.” In order to shew that 
that. individual was of a notoriously 
bad character, it is stated that a con. 
tract between him and the celebrated 
Napier, of Merchiston, exists, where 
the latter undertakes to discover certain 
treasure supposed to be hid in Fast- 
castle. This document is said to he 
dated 1694— Logan died}1601 ! but this 
probably is a mere typographical error. 
The contract, however, refers to “‘ John 
Logan’s house, of Fastcasile!” It is 
adduced asa proof of the Robert Lo- 
gan’s suspicious character, that Napier 
stipulates, in the event of finding 
the treasure of which he was to get 
half, that he should be safely guarded 
to Edinburgh. ‘This appears a reason- 
able desire, considering the troubled 
state of that country. Napier could 
not have had so hard an opinion of 
Logan’s principles, supposing John to 
be the Robert to whom the Baronet 
alludes, when he voluntarily agrees 
to place himself and treasure in his 
power ; and, if nothing is found, agrees 
** to refer the satisfaction of his travel” 
to his employer. These are immate- 
rial remarks; .but if the historical mat- 
ters of this celebrated writer are occa- 
sionally so confused and apparently 
erroneous, we need the less wonder at 
deviations from strict propriety in those 
amusing fictions where truth is not 
intended to be scrupulously adhered to. 
Yours, &c. A. 


—— 


ON THE PROGRESS AND DECLINE OF 
WITCHCRAFT.—NO. IV, 
** Witches and spells in antient time 
Were sacred subjects ev’n in rhyme ; 
No wonder that should be received 
Which laws condemned and kings believ’d. 
But now of late, since royal speeches 
Have kept to weightier things than Witches, 
Since Parliament (whom Heav’n direct) 
Have treated Satan with neglect, 
The vulgar learn to take the hint, 
And find the whole has nothing in’t.” 
Lines on the passing of the Repeal Bill. 
HE next circumstance to be re- 
corded, in proceeding with our 
historical relations, is a curious docu- 
ment, being an account of expenses 
debited to the town and kirk sessions 
of Culross, in Scotland, for burying 
three Witches, who had been con- 
demned towards the close of the 17th 
century. 
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Imprimis. To Mr. James Miller, when &. s. 

he went to Prestawne for a man to 

try them......cccesccsecrsscsscesersens 2 7 
Item. To the man of Culross (the 

executioner) ,when he went away the 

Geet BITE .0.0regicqeccsonacsosonactes ooo O 12 
Item. For coals for the Witches ...... 
Item. In purchasing the commission 9 3 
Item. For one to go to Tumiruth for 

the laird to sit upon their assize as 

Judge «2c ccreccccrcccee secsesesscceres O 6 
Item. For harden to be jumps to them 3 10 
Item. For making of them........ 0 8 
Item. For a tar barrel ........++02 0 14 

Another remarkable transaction of 
this kind is a case of Elizabeth Style, 
who was tried and convicted for 
witchcraft and sorcery upon. her own 
confession. The circumstances which 
were deposed to by a variety of wit- 
nesses, amongst whom was the rector 
of the parish, are shorily as follows : 
A daughter of Richard Hill, aged 
thirteen, was taken with strange fits, 
which lasted two or three hours or 
more, and that in these fits the child 
declared that this Elizabeth Style ap- 
peared to her, and was the same who 
tormented her. While in these fits it 
was sworn by the witnesses, that, 
though held in a chair by four or five 
persons by the arms, legs, and shoul- 
ders, she would rise out of her chair 
and raise her body above four or five 
feet high, and that while in this state 
there appeared to be holes in her flesh 
which the witnesses considered to be 
with thorns, for they saw thorns in 
her flesh, and some they hooked out. 
Among the witnesses was one Richard 
Vining, who stated, that some time 
previously his late wife Agnes fell out 
with Elizabeth Style, and within two 
or three days she was taken with a 
grievous pricking in her leg, which 


~ 
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_pain continued for a longtime. Some 


time after Style came to his wife 

and gave her two apples, which Style 

requested her to eat; which she did, 

and in a few hours was taken ill and, 
worse than ever she had been before, 

and continued so till Easter eve, and 

then died. 

Before her death her leg rotted, and 
one of her eyes swelled out. She de- 
clared to him then, and at several 
times before, that she believed Eliza- 
beth Style had bewitched her, and 
that she was the cause of her death. 
But the confession of the Witch her- 
self is a document of a very curious 
and extraordinary kind. She con- 
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fessed that the devil, about ten years 
previously, appeared to her in the 
shape of a handsome man, that he 
promised her money, and that she 
should live gallantly, and have the 
pleasure of the world for twelve years, 
if she would with her blood sign his 
paper, which was to give her soul to 
him and observe his laws, and that he 
might suck her blood. This, after 
four solicitations, Style promised to 
do; upon which he pricked the fourth 
finger of her right hand between the 
middle and upper joint, where the sign 
of the time of the confession remained, 
and with a drop or two of her blood 
she signed the paper. Upon this the 
devil gave her sixpence, and vanished 
with the paper. That he had since 
appeared to her in the shape of a man ; 
bat more usually he appeared in the 
likeness of a dog, a cat, or a fly, in 
which last he usualiy sucked her in 
the poll about four o'clock in the 
morning, and did so 27th Jan. That 
when she had a desire to do harm she 
called the spirit by the name of Robin, 
to whom, when he appeared, she used 
the words, “O Satan, give me my 
purpose.” She then told him what 
she would have done; and that he 
should so appear to her was part of 
her contract with him. That she had 
desired him to torment one Elizabeth 
Hill, and to thrust thorus into her 
flesh ; which he promised todo. The 
next time he appeared he told her he 
had done it. She then goes on to re- 
count a variety of other extraordinary 
adventures between her and three other 
persons, who also had made a similar 
contract with the king of fiends, and 
then acknowledges that the reason 
why she caused Elizabeth Hill to be 
the more tormented was, because her 
father had said she was a witch. And 
that some two years ago she gave two 
apples to Agnes Vining, late wife of 
Richard Vining, and that she had one 
of the apples from the devil, who then 
appeared to her, and told her that the 
apples would do Vining’s wife's busi- 
ness. 

This confession is certified to have 
been taken in the presence of several 
grave and orthodox divines, before 
Robert Hunt, magistrate, and was free 
and unforced, without any torturing 
or watching, drawn from her by a 
gentle examination, meeting with the 
convictions of a guilty conscience. 
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One Nicholas Lambert also swore, 
that after Style had been committed 
he and two others watched her, agree- 
ably to the magistrate’s request; that 
he, Lambert, sitting near the fire about 
three o’clock in the morning, and 
reading in the Practice of Piety, there 
came from her head a glittering bright 
fly, about an inch in length, which 
pitched at first in the chimney, and 
then vanished. He locked stedfastly 
then on Style, perceived her counte- 
nance change and to become very black 
and ghastly ; the fire at the same time 
changed its colour; whereupon Lam- 
bert and the two others considering 
that her familiar was then about her, 
looked to her poll, and seeing her hair 
shake very strangely, took it up, and 
then a great fly flew out from the place 
and pitched on the table-board,and then 
vanished away. Upon the witnesses 
looking again in Style’s poll, they 
found it.very red, like raw beef. Upon 
being asked what it was went out of 
her poll? she said it was a butterfly ; 
and asked them why they had not 
caught it. Lambert said they could 
not; she replied, 1 think so too. A 
litle while after the informant and 
others looked upon her poll, and found 
the place to be of its former colour. 
Lambert demanded again what the 
fly was? She confessed it was her 
familiar, and that she felt it tickle in 
her poll, and that was the usual time 
when her familiar came to her. 

Elizabeth Torwood then swears, 
that she, together with four other 
women who also gave evidence to the 
same effect, searched Style in the poll, 
and found a little rising which felt 
hard like a kernel of beef; whereupon 
they, suspecting it to be an ill mark, 
thrust a pin into it, and having drawn 
itout thrust it in again the second 
time, that the other women might see 
italso. Notwithstanding which Style 
did neither at the first or second time 
make the least shew that she felt any 
thing; but after, when the constable 
told her he would thrust ina pin in 
the place, and made a shew as if he 
did, she said he pricked her, whereas 
no one then touched her. 

Style was tried and condemned, but 
died shortly before the time appointed 
for her execution. 

Shortly afterwards, Alice Duke, one 
of Style’s knot, was tried for a Witch, 
and convicied upon the testimony of 
many witnesses ; and her own confes- 


sion, which contains a minute account 
of many extraordinary and devilish 
tricks, which she, in conjunction with 
her confederates and his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, performed ; she confesses that her 
familiar commonly sucked her right 
breast about seven at night, in the 
shape of a little cat of a dunnish co- 
lour, and when she was sucked she 
was in a kind of trance. That she 
hurt Thomas Garrett’s cows because 
he refused to write a petition for her. 
That she hurt Thomas Conway, b 

putting a dish into his hand, which 
dish she had from the devil. That she 
hurt Dorothy, the wife of George 
Vining, by giving an iron stake to put 
into her steeling box. That being 
angry with Edith Watts for treading 
on her foot, she cursed her, and after- 
wards touched her, which had done 
her much harm, for which she is very 
sorry. That being provoked by Swan- 
ton’s wife, she did before her death 
curse her, and believes she did thereby 
hurt her; but denies that she did be- 
witch Mr. Swanton’s cattle. And 
then she gives this suitable informa- 
tion, which may serve to put us on 
our guard against having any thing to 
do with this father of lies. That when 
the cevil does any thing for her, she 
calls fos him by the name of Robin, 
upon which he appears ; and when in 
the shape of a man, she can hear him 
speak, but his voice is very low. He 
promised her, when she had made her 
contract with him, that she should 
want nothing, but ever since she 
wanted all things. 

And Conway, his wife, and Watts, 
also corroborated her statements, by 
describing on oath the injuries which 
they had sustained from this acknow- 
ledged Witch. 

The intimation above, as to the 
devil being a hard master, reminds one 
of a passage in an old translation of 
Bodinus, from which it appears that 
in Livonia, yearly, about the end of 
December, a certain knave or devil 
warneth all the Witches in the country 
to come to a certain place. If they 
fail, the devil cometh and whippeth 
them with an iron rod, so as the print 
of his lashes remains upon their bodies 
for ever. Which circumstance has 
thus been preserved by one of our early 
bards : 

‘© Till on a day (that day is everie Prime) 
When Witches wont do penance for their 
crime. 
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In the State Trials there is recorded 
the trial of Richard Hathaway, on 
24th March, 1702, upon an indict- 
ment charging him with contriving 
and maliciously intending one Sarah 
Morduck, who for the whole course of 
her life was an honest and pious wo- 
man, and not a Witch, nor using 
witchcraft, inchantment, charm, or 
a to bring into danger of losing 
her life falsely, maliciously, devilishly, 
and knowingly, and as a false imposter, 
did pretend and affirm himself, by the 
said Sarah to be bewitched ; and that 
he by drawing blood from the said 
Sarah, by scratching, should be freed 
from the said pretended witchcraft. 
That the said R. H. did then and there, 
with force, &c. draw the blood of her 
the said Sarah. He was found guilty 
of this charge, and I merely refer to 
the trial for the purpose of noticing a 
curious piece of evidence given by a 
woman who was examined on his be- 
half. Lord Chief Justice Holt, ‘* Do 
you think he was bewitched?’’ Eliza- 
beth Willoughby. ‘* I believe he was.” 
“I suppose you have some skill in 
witchcraft ; did you ever see any bod 
that was bewitched before?” ‘* My 
Lord, I have been under the same cir- 
cumstances myself, when I was a girl, 
in Sir Edward Bramfield’s time.” 
“* How do you know you were bewitch- 
ed?” There was a woman taken 
up upon suspicion for it.” ‘* For be- 
witching thee?” ‘ Yes, my Lord.” 
‘* Did you scratch her?” ‘* My Lord, 
I had no power to do any thing, I flew 
over them all; one held me by one 
arm, another by the other, and an- 
other behind, and I flew sheer over 
their heads.”” ‘* Can you produce any 
of these women that saw you fly?” 
“It was when I was a child; they are 
dead. I have been well ever since [ 
was married.” 

In 1705 was published, ‘* A true 
and faithful account of the birth, edu- 
cation, lives, and convictions of Eleanor 
Shaw and Mary Phillips (the two no- 
torious witches), that were executed at 
Northampton, on Saturday, March 
17th, 1705, for bewitching a woman 
and two children to death, &c. con- 
taining the manner and occasion of 
their turning Witches, the league they 
made with the Devil, and the strange 
discourse they had with him; as also 
the amazing pranks and remarkable 
acts both before and after their appre- 
hension, and how they bewitched se- 
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veral persons to death, besides abun- 
dance of all sorts of Cattle, even to the 
ruin of many families ; with their full 
confession to the Minister, and last 
dying speeches at the place of execu- 
tion, the like never before heard of. 
London, 1705.” 

In Clatterbuck’s History of Herts, 
he says, ‘‘ in this village (i.e. Walkern), 
lived Jane Wenham, a poor woman, 
who was accused in several instances 
of having practised sorcery and witch- 
craft upon the body of Ann Thorn, 
upon the oaths of several respectable 
inhabitants of this neighbourhood, be- 
fore Sir Henry Chauncey, of Yardly 
Bury, and by him committed to Hert- 
ford gaol. She was afterwards tried 
at the Assizes on the 4th March, 1712, 
before Mr. Justice Powell, and being 
found guilty of the charges brought 
against her, received sentence of death. 
The Judge, however, made a favourable 
representation of her case to the Queen, 
who was graciously pleased to grant 
her a pardon.” 

1735. At Burlington, in Pensyl- 
vania, the owners of several cattle be- 
lieving them to be bewitched, caused 
some suspected men and women to be 
taken up, and trials to be made for 
detecting them. Above three hundred 
people assembled near the Governor’s 
house, and a pair of scales being 
erected, the suspected persons were 
each weighed against a large Bible; 
but all of them vastly outweighed it. 
The accused were then tied hand and 
feet together, and put into a river, on 
the supposition that if _ swam they 
must be guilty. This trial they offered 
to undergo, in case as many of the ac- 
cusers should be served in the like 
manner ; which being done, they all 
swam very buoyantly, to the no small 
diversion of the spectators, and clearing 
of the accused. 

In the Frome Daily Journal, Jan. 
15, 1731, there is an account of a 
child of one Wheeler being seised with 
strange unaccountable fits; the mo- 
ther goes to a cunning man, who ad- 
vises her to hang a bottle of the child’s 
water, close stopped, over the fire, and 
that the Witch would thereupon come 
and break it. The success of this ad- 
vice is not mentioned ; but a poor old 
woman in the neighbourhood was 
taken up, and the old trial by water 
ordeal revived. They dragged her 
shivering with an ague out of her 
house, set her astride on the pommel of 
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a saddle, and carried her about two 
miles toa mill pond, stripped off her 
upper clothes, tied her legs, and with 
a rope about her middle threw her tn, 
two hundred spectators huzzaing and 
abetting in the riot. They affirm she 
swam like a cork, though forced several 
times under water. About an hour 
after she was taken out of the water 
she expired. The coroner sat on her 
body, but could make no discovery of 
the ringleaders, although above -forty 
persons assisted in the fact, yet none 
of them could be persuaded to accuse 
his neighbour, so that the inquest were 
able to charge only three of them with 
manslaughter. 

We must now notice the statute 
which was passed in the gth year of 
the reign of George the Second, c. 5. 
whereby all previous statutes against 
witchcraft, &c. are repealed. And it 
is thereby enacted, that all persons pre- 
tending to exercise or use any kind of 
witchcraft, sorcery, inchantment, or 
conjuration, or undertake to tell for- 
tunes, or pretend from his or her skill 
or knowledge in any occult or crafty 
science to discover where, or in what 
manner, any goods or chattels supposed 
to have been lost or stolen may be 
found, shall, upon conviction, be im- 
prisoned for a year, and once in every 
quarter of a year in some market-place 
of the proper county upon the market 
day, stand openly on the pillory by the 
space of one hour, and also give secu- 
rity for good behaviour. 

The passing of this Act seems to have 
given general satisfaction to the com- 
nt and at the time gave rise to 
several droll essays and poems upon 
the subject, which are to be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and other 
periodicals of that day. But, although 
numbers rejoiced at the repeal of the 
obnoxious statutes which had so long 
continued on the statute book, to the 
terror of antient females, there were 
others who contemplated the measure 
with some alarm, and anticipated 
strange work from the circumstance of 
the devil being thus fairly let loose. 

In April 1751, at Tring in Herts, a 
publican giving out that he was be- 
witched by one Osborne and his wife, 
harmless people above 70, had it cried 
at several market towns that they were 
to be tried by ducking on April 22, 
which occasioned a vast concourse. 
The parish officers having removed 
the old couple from the workhouse 
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into the church for security, the mob 
missing them, broke the workhouse 
walle, pulled down the pales, and de- 
molished part of the house, and seiz- 
ing the governor, threatened to drown 
him, and fire the town, having straw 


in their hands for that purpose. The 
poor witches were at length, for pub- 
lic safety, delivered up, stripped naked 
by the mob, their thumbs tied to their 
toes, then dragged two miles, and 
thrown into a muddy stream. Afier 
much ducking and ill usage, the old 
woman was thrown quite naked on 
the bank almost choked with mud, 
and expired in a few minutes. The 
man also shortly afterwards expired. 
The coroner’s inquest returned a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against six of the 
ringleaders, one of whom was after- 
wards tried, convicted, and hanged in 
chains. This affair seems to have ex- 
cited much interest throughout the 
country at the time. 

22 June, 1760. Ata General Quar- 
ter Sessions for Leicester, two persons, 
concerned in ducking for witches all 
the poor old women in Glen and Bur- 
ton Overy, were sentenced to stand in 
the pillory twice, and to be in gaol one 
month, 

28 Nov. 1762. A number of people 
surrounded the house of John Pritchers 
of West Langdon in Kent, and under a 
notion of his wife having bewitched a 
boy 13 years old, dragged her out by vio- 
lence, and compelled her to go to the 
boy’s father about a mile from her own, 
where they forced her into the room 
where the boy was, scratched her arms 
and face in a most crucl manner to 
draw blood, and they threatened to 
swim her, but some people of condi- 
tion interfering, the poor woman’s life 
was happily preserved ; and the persons 
concerned in carrying on the impos- 
ture, particularly one Beard and Ladd’s 
wife, being carried before a Magistrate, 
and compelled to make satisfaction to 
the unhappy injured woman, the mob 
dispersed, and the country, that was 
every where in tumult, again quieted. 
The boy pretended to void needles and 
pins from his body, and his father and 
mother upheld the deceit, and collect- 
ed large sums of those whose compas 
sion was excited. 

15 Nov. 1775. Nine old women 
were burned at Kaleck in Poland, 
charged. with having bewitched and 
rendered unfruitful the lands belong- 
ing to a gentleman in the Palatinate. 
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1 July, 1776. A woman at Earls 
Shilton in Leicestershire, being some- 
time previously seized with an uncom- 
mon disorder, her friends took it into 
their heads that she was bewitched by 
a poor old creature in the neighbour- 
hood who could scarce crawl. To this 
miserable object the diseased, her hus- 
band, and son (a soldier), went and 
threatened to destroy her if she did not 
instantly suffer blood to be drawn from 
her body, bless the woman, and re- 
move her disorder. Hesitating a little, 
the son drew his sword, and pointing 
it to her breast, swore he would plunge 
it into her heart if she did not instantly 
comply, which being consented to, 
they all returned home, seemingly sa- 
tisfied ; but the part not being relieved, 
they raised a mob, seized the old wo- 
man, dragged her to a pond, cruelly 
plunged her in to the waist, and were 
proceeding to practise some of the an- 
cient expedients, when, fortunately for 
her, she was rescued from their hands 
by the humanity of the neighbouring 
gentlemen. 


(To be continued. ) 


—— 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 11. 
“ODD, in the last edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary, speaks thus of 
the word Man-midwife: 


** Man-Mipwire, 2. s. A strange com- 
pound, denoting the man who discharges 
the office of a Midwife. It is now fre- 
quently converted into the finical Accou- 
cheur. Bishop Hall may be considered as 
giving rise in some degree to the present 
expression : 

This Men was not their Midwife. 
Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy. p. 100.” 


The Sermon of Bishop Hall, here 
referred to, was published in 1620. 
The earliest date at which I have found 
the word Man-midwife, is 1637, when 
it was employed in the preface to 
“the Expert Midwife.” It is used as 
a verb, fo manmidwife, in ‘* Wolve- 
ridge’s Speculum Matricis,” 1669. 

The dissection of this strange 
compound” has afforded no little 
amusement to those writers whose de- 
light it has been to vituperate and hold 
up. to derision the Physicians and Sur- 
geons who have engaged in this branch 
of medical practice. Your old Corre- 
spondent, Philip Thicknesse, was not 
contented with words only, but strove, 
by pictorial embellishments, to make 
his sarcasms more effective. He pre- 


fixed, therefore, to one of his philippics, 
an €ngraving representing a personage, 
half man and half woman; the male 
half grasping a lever, and the female 
presenting to view a pap-boat. 

This ‘* strange compound” was early 
objected to, and numerous attempts 
have been made to fix upon a word 
less objectionable than this barbarism. 
Dr. Maubray, a man of infinite pe- 
dantry and self-conceit, coined a long 
word from the Greek, to designate the 
man who gives aid to females in child- 
lirth, and this whole sentence he very 
felicitously, as he imagined, comprized 
in the sesquipedalian compound, An- 
drobvethogynist, which appellation he 
took to himself, and bestowed upon 
his obstetrical brethren *. 

Douglas, a Surgeon, who published 
in 1736, says, it is absurd to call 
men, wives; and not much less so, to 
use the word-Midwife, when the offi- 
ciating person is either a widow or a 
maid! He adds, ** the French ex- 
press it very beautifully. by the word 
Accoucheur, and | shall always express 
it by the word Midman, which though 
not so neat as the French, yet is much 
better than the absurd word complain- 
ed of.’ The female practitioners 
Douglas denominates ‘ Midwomen, 
which includes Maids, Wives, and Wi- 
dows.”’ Subsequently, Douglas applied 
the word Accoucheur in a proposed 
dedication to his brother: ‘* To that 
accurate Anatomist, and consummate 
Accoucueur, Dr. James Douglas, 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, 
&c.”’ This is the first time that the 
word was so employed in England. 

Chapman} defends the expression 
Manmidwife. Midwifery, hecontends, 
is expressive of practice not by, but 
upon a wife, and therefore he asserts 
that Manmidwife, and Manmidwifery, 
are words not chargeable with incon- 
gruity. 

This explanation of the meaning of 
the word Midwifery, is not incon- 
sistent with the derivation of the word 
as sugested by Todd. Johnson says, 
** Midwife is derived both by Skinner 
and Junius, from mid or meed, a re- 
ward, and pip, Saxon.” Todd, in ad- 
dition says, ** the interpretation of this 





* Female Physician, 1730. 
t+ State of Midwifery in London and 
Westminster. 


t Reply to Douglas’s Short Account, 
&c. 1737. 
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etymology, which Verstegan also gives, 
is ‘a woman of meed, deserving re- 
compence.’ But this seems a forced 
meaning. May not the word be more 
naturally derived from the Saxon pre- 
position med, with, and pif, wife, im- 
plying the wife or woman, who is at- 
tendant upon, that is with the woman 
in childbirth?” Butif this be the de- 
rivation, it would apply equally, whether 
the woman was attended by a male or 
a female. 

Thomson, in his ‘‘ Etymons of Eng- 
lish Words,”’ gives another derivation. 
He considers the Gothic mid and 
Danish mit, analogous to wit, know- 
ledge, wisdom, so that Midwife, ac- 
cording to him, corresponds with the 
French sage femme, and the Scots 
cannie wife. 

1 have often wondered that our Lexi- 
cographers and Philologers have not 
looked nearer home for the derivation 
of this word. The natural etymology 
may, 1 think, be found in the old 
English word Modir, which is used 
both for the mother and the womb. 
Midwife then, is the contraction of 
Modirwife, and is applied to the wife, 
the good woman, whose duty it was to 
be in attendance upon this important 
part of the female system. 

Of the “ finical”’ word Accoucheur, 
I have already mentioned the first use 
in the English language. Astruc* tells 
us that the word was invented soon 
after the year 1663; the first time I 
have noticed it, is 1668+. The Dic- 
tionaire de Trevoux traces its etymo- 
logy to the Latin accubare. ‘The femi- 
nine Accoucheure has been formed 
from Accoucheur; but with an ab- 
surdity beyond measure ridiculous, the 
** finical”? English, who have substi- 
tuted Acconcheur for the incongruous 
compound Man-midwife, are now dig- 
nifying all the old Midwives with the 
splendid appellation of female Accou- 
cheurs. 

Instead of Man-midwife or Accou- 
cheur, to both of which words objec- 
tions have been largely made, some 
formatives from Obstetrix have been 
proposed ; viz. Olstitor, Olstetricator, 
and Obstetrician. ‘This last, as being 
analogous to Geometrician, Mathema- 
tician, Physician, &c. seems deserving 
of being adopted. Unquestionably, 





* History of the Art of Midwifery. 
+ L’Accoucheur Methodique, par D. 
Fournier. 18mo. 
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Obstetric Surgeon, or Obstetric Physi- 
cian, might appropriately supersede the 
ill-assorted Physician—or Surgeon-Ac- 
coucheur, which appears to be the 
term at present much employed. 
Yours, &c. OBssTETRICUS. 
—@— 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 
1 your Obituary of May, 1828, vol. 

XCVIII. page 474, you give some 
account of the Rev. Thomas Hatch; 
late Vicar of Washington in Sussex. 
As Mr. Hatch was my intimate friend 
during several years of my early life, I 
cannot but feel anxious to correct some 
errors in that account, of no great im- 
portance [ admit, except from the dis- 
like one feels to every degree of error 
in regard to a person one has known 
and esteemed. 

Mr. Hatch was the son of a Clergy- 
man, Rector, or Vicar, of one of the 
Burnhams in Norfolk, (an honour 
which he shared in common with the 
great Hero of Norfolk) and was, as is 
correctly stated, elected at an early age 
a Demi of Magdalen, and took the de- 
gree of A.M. in 1769; but much of the 
subsequent account is certainly erro- 
neous. It was not that this prospect of 
succeeding to a fellowship was remote, 
that he was induced to solicit or accept 
a commission in the East India Com- 
oy service; but from the severity 
of Dr. Wheeler, then a very influen- 
tial member of the College, who was 
so dissatisfied with Mr. Hatch on ae- 
count of some early eccentricities, that 
he prevailed with the society to refuse 
him their ordinary testimonium. Be- 
ing thus driven from the profession for 
which he was intended, he was glad 
to go out asa Cadetto India. In the 
Company's service he remained long 
enough not only to attain the rank of 
Lieutenant (he was never Captain), but 
to be entitled to the liberal provision 
which the Company allows, according 
to the rank of their retired officers. It 
happened that, just about the time of 
his return to England, there was a va- 
cancy of one of the fellowships of 
Magdalen, which could only be filled 
up by a native of Norfolk or Suffolk. 
There was then no Demi, no one at 
least of competent age or standing, 
from either of these counties. A mem- 
ber of the college, a gentleman-com- 
moner of the name of Urquhart (lately 
deceased)* and Mr. Hatch became can- 





* See our last voluma, pt. i. p. 571. 
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didates; but, whatever the claims of 
the former might be from his literary 
attainments, which were very consider- 
able, the latter was elected, as it were 
by acclamation, from the strong feeling 
entertained that Mr. Hatch had been 
very hardly used in the instance before 
mentioned. It was, I believe, about 
this time that he received a Lieute- 
nant’s commission in the East Norfolk 
regiment of Militia. WhatI certainly 
know is, that he was acting in this ca- 
pacity in the month of June, in the 
year 1780, and continued in the regi- 
ment till the spring of 1783, in short, 
till it was disembodied. After this 
he retired to Magdalen College as his 
home, when he again directed his at- 
tention to the profession of which he 
afterwards became an esteemed mem- 
ber. It is rather a curious fact, that 
the first sermon he ever preached was 
in Latin, at St. Mary’s, as part of his 
business, for his Bachelor of Divinity’s 
degree. I remember calling upon him 
one day about this time, when he 
amused himself and me, by displaying 
the various titles, [Thomas Hatch, esq. 
Lieutenant Hatch, Captain Hatch, and 
the Rev. ‘Thomas Hatch, ] by which he 
had been addressed on letters that, had 
arrived for,him during a short absence. 
In the year 1784 he obtained, as is 
stated, the living of Washington. I have, 
indeed, one of his letters now before me, 
endorsed July 1784, in which he says ; 
** I have been into Sussex on a pleasing 
occasion to reconnoitre a living, &c.” 
This was the living of Washington, 
to which he was afterwards presented, 
and which he was pleased to call, I 
trust with no very unpardonable levity, 
Fort Washington. I have mentioned 
his early eccentricities. They were, | 
believe, of a very harmless nature; but, 
unfortunately for him, totally abhor- 
rent from the taste of Dr. Wheeler. 
I have heard him record many of his 
adventures with his friend Sir Whalley 
Gardiner. One I remember,—their 
undertaking, upon some expedition, to 
personate, like Archer and Aimwell, 
one the master, the other the man; and 
I have heard Mr. Hatch describe the 
horrors he felt when summoned, in 
the presence of the family with whom 
they lodged, to shave his master. He 
was resolved, however, vot to fail in 
obedience. And shave him he did, 
regardless of his friend’s twitches and 
snatches. He informed me too, that 
dining one extremely hot day with 
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Sir Whalley at Oxford, he observed ; 


“if we were now in Calcutta (this 
was of course after his return from 
India,) we should be stripped to our 
shirts.” ‘The idea was in such perfect 
accordance with the feelings of the 
party, that they instantly agreed, one 
and all, to profit by the hint. 

To his equestrian feats I do not re- 
member to have heard him allude; 
but, as I have never felt much sympa- 
thy with knights of that order, he 
might very possibly think me un- 
worthy of receiving such communica- 
tions. Ina late publication, the Let- 
ters of Lord Chedworth, (see Gent. 
Mag. vol. xcvirt. p. 139,) in a note to 
the sixth Letter, Mr. Hatch is spoken 
of by the editor, whose ‘* companion 
he had been in arts and arms,’’ with 
much affection. Ye 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 19. 

N Mr. Hasted’s valuable History of 

Kent (vol. iv. p. 267), it is said of 
a priory at Sandwich, ‘that Henry 
Cowfield, a German, in the year 1272, 
founded a priory in that town, of the 
order of friars called Carmelites, and 
afterwards, from the habits which they 
wore, White Friars; but his endow- 
ment of it was so small, that it seemeth 
Reynold, or more probably William 
Lord Clinton, who was a much larger 
benefactor, in the 20th year of king 
Edward I. was afterwards reputed sole 
founder of it. He lies buried in the 
wall of the south side of St. Mary's 
church, in Sandwich, which is now 
walled up.” 

My inquiries into monastic concerns 
have related almost exclusively to man- 
ners and customs. But the difficulty 
here is, that there was no William 
Lord Clinton in the time of Edw. J. 
(only of Hen. IV. to Edw. IV. a dis- 
tance of nearly two centuries), and no 
other recognition of the name of Ray- 
nald de Clinton. References have been 
made to the relatives and friends of the 
late Mr. Hasted, for the authority re- 
ferred to. The answer has been (ac- 
companied with the most gentlemanly 
courtesy), that Mr. Hasted was in- 
debted for bis information concerning 
Sandwich to the late Mr. Boys, the 
historian of that town; and the answer 
of Mr. Garret, the town clerk, has 
been, that all the valuable records re- 
lating to Sandwich had been borrowed 


by antiquaries, and never returned by 
them ? 
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I have not examined Tanner for the 
dates of the foundation of Friaries (dis- 
tinguished from other monasteries by 
having no territorial endowments), 
but according to my recollection few, 
or even none, were founded so late as 
the time of William Lord Clinton, i. e. 
the 15th century. If any of your cor- 
respondents can oblige me with in- 
formation, viz. concerning the autho- 
rity of Mr. Hasted, Raynald de Clin- 
ton, and the date of the foundation, I 
shall be glad. 


Yours, &c. T. D. Fossroxe. 


—& — 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 20. 
N the chancel of Beaumaris church 
is astone which appears to have 
been erected by an Edward Water- 
house. As it puzzled Mr. Pennant to 
account for how it came there, or for 
what purpose it was erected, I request 
you to lay the inscription before your 
numerous readers, in the hope that 
some one will throw light on its ob- 
ject, and on the individuals mentioned 
in it. Sir Henry Syduey had been 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, but died in 
England in 1586. Sir Anthony St. 
Leger was another. The two others 
are unknown. 


1. Henricus Sypney, ordinis Garterii mi- 
les, presidiens ex consiliis marchiis Wal- 
lie, Dominus deputatus in Hibernia, 

2. Antonius SENTLEGER, ordinis Garterii, 
miles, quondam deputatus in Hibernia. 

3. Franciscus AGarD, armiger, ex consiliis 
in Hibernia. 

4. Epwarpus WaTERHOUS me posuit. 

5. Gwittietmus TuwayTEs, armiger, obiit 
20 die Januarii, 1565. 

Nosce Teimpsum.—Fide et Taciturnitate. 


Yours, &c. Mona. 


—-— 
Mr. Urpan, Bristol, Jan. 12. 
ie must be productive of great satis- 
faction to the friends of our vener- 
able church, and to the admirers of 
ecclesiastical architecture, to perceive 
a very considerable improsemeut taking 
place in the attention paid to those 
monuments of the taste and pious mu- 
nificence of our forefathers—our parish 
churckes, which have suffered so much 
through an unworthy parsimony, 

The preservers and restorers of sacred 
architecture certainly have a claim to 
our warmest gratitude, and am 
therefore induced to lay before your 
readers a short notice of some im- 
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provements which have taken place in 
the immediate neighbourhood of this 
large city; and, among many other 
instances which might be named, it 
gives me great pleasure to notice 
the improved state of the parish 
churches of Portbury, Tickenham, 
and Portishead, in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells. Inthe two former parishes 
the inhabitants have received the kind 
assistance of James Adam Gordon, 
Esq. of Naish House; and in the latter 
parish, now coming considerably int 
notice, the parishioners have beer 
aided by the very ample and munifi- 
cent benefactions of the Corporation of 
this City, who have given every sup: 
port to the restorations lately adopted 
In its beautiful church, and have dis- 
played a most praiseworthy example in 
their desire to provide accommodation 
in this and other churches situated on 
their property, for the benefit of the 
increasing population more immedi- 
ately connected with them. 

The repairs of the church at Portis- 
head have also been considerably as- 
sisted by the liberality of the above 
mentioned James Adam Gordon, Esq. 
the lord of the manor of that parish, 
as well as of Portbury, a gentleman of 
great taste and classical attainments, 
eminently skilled in the early English 
architecture, a most generous promoter 
of every judicious plan for the restora- 
tion of the ecclesiastical beauties of 
the churches with which he is con- 
nected, and who, in addition to the 
other services he has rendered, recently 
presented to that church a fine-toned 
organ, built by a first-rate London 
artist. This church contains also two 
oak chairs of peculiar beauty, well 
worthy the attention of the antiquary, 
formed at the expence of the Rev. John 
Noble Shipton, B.D. of Baliol Coll. 
Oxford, who has been many years 
resident in that parish, and a great 
benefactor to that church, from the 
materials of the elegantly carved screen 
which ouce separated the church from 
the chancel, the production of an age 
long since passed away, but which was 
taken down and thrown by as luinber 
upwards of halfa century ago. These 
have lately been presented to the 
church, no expense having been spared 
in their formation, and are placed on 
each side of the altar. The venerable 
buildings above described are well 
wine A the inspection of every admirer 
of ecclesiastical architecture. B. C. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@— 


Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, adapted 
to modern Habitations: with illustrative 
Details, selected from ancient Edifices ; 
and Observations on the Furniture of the 
Tudor Period. By F. F. Hunt, Architect. 
4to. pp. 200. Longman, and Co, 


F domestic architecture it may be 

said, that its choice relics have 
hitherto eluded public notice; either 
because their value, as connected with 
antient arts and manners, had not been 
duly appreciated by the local historian, 
or Aen as fa rer subjects, their 
committal to the press would have 
been little likely to have recompensed 
the Jabours of the author or the ex- 
penses of the publisher. On this ac- 
count we cannot but own ourselves 
somewhat disappointed at not finding 
in the elegant work before us, instead 
of a compilation, a large mass of ori- 
ginal matter, and, instead of a mullti- 
tude of designs, some two or three score 
of good old models, whose various 
merits should have been pointed out 
in the text; a work which architects 
might have resorted to as authority. In 
short, a book of antiquity, as full as 
Mr. Pugin’s, but better selected, and 
illustrated with remarks and. quo- 
tations. 

But we must take Mr. Hunt’s work 
as he has pleased to give it us; and as 
a book of designs it meets with our full 
approbation. Mr. Hunt has profited 
more by the choice models of antiquity 
than any other architect with whom 
we are acquainted. If we were in- 
clined to find fault with him, it would 
be for keeping too much in one style. 
There are many good styles of domestic 
architecture; and when Mr. Hunt 
says the arch ought to be excluded, he 
is wrong. The pointed arch is the 
essence of Domestic, as well as Eccle- 
siastical architecture ; and this, we 
think, Mr. Hunt will hereafter allow, 
when he has a little more studied the 
subject. 

Section I. is a dissertation on the 
Domestic Architecture of the sixteenth 
century ; but its peculiar characteristics 
are not sufficiently painted out, nor are 
we always referred to the buildings 
which the author supposes to furnish 
the best models for imitation. This is 
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very desirable; for the architects of 
the present day lack not models, but 
taste in their selection. 

** Domestic Architecture,” says Mr. 
Hunt, “like painting and scualptare, 
was greatly improved under the first 
and second Edwards.” (p. 1.) We do 
not know whether this observation 
applies to the style of arch, or to the 
internal comfort of the houses of that 
period. If to the latter, it is not proved, 
and cannot be proved; if to the for- 
mer, the relics of the royal Palace at 
Westminster afford a contradiction. 
The architecture of that Palace was 
exquisitely beautiful; the dimensions 
of the apartments grand, and its en- 
richments, whether of sculpture or 
painting, of almost unequalled beauty 
and splendour. ‘The style of architec- 
ture (Henry III.) excelled that prac- 
tised when the Palace was founded, 
however noble and commanding, and 
it was incomparably superior to any 
afterwards established. 

Mr. Hant observes (p. 3), “* Henry 
VIII. was a great builder; and with 
him, and not on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, began that style of house- 
building which it is the purpose of 
this volume to illustrate.” The King 
was certainly a patron of architecture, 
but his munificence was far excelled 
by that of Cardinal Wolsey, whose 
buildings are amongst the most valu- 
able models of the age. 

The style of Henry VIII.’s reign was 
not altogether new, but only a modi- 
fication of that of Henry VII. Do- 
mestic architecture rose on the ruins of 
Ecclesiastical architecture, which in 
the reign of Henry VIII. had reached 
its lowest and most disordered state. 
Just so much of the antient style might 
be applied to the design of a house as 
suited the fancy of the architect; but 
he could not safely take the same 
liberty in the style of a church, nor 
depart either from the antient plan or 
general style of ornament, without a 
departure also from beauty and good 
taste. 

“To the reign of Henry VIII.” ob- 
serves Mr. Huut, “* we must look for 
models.” Hampton Court and Hen- 
grave Hall are those recommenced as 
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** reducible to the wants of the present 
refined age.” This may be doubted, 
even if the present were the original 
arrangement of these mansions. Many 
of the state apartments of Hampton 
Court have been destroyed, and Hen- 
grave has undergone so much altera- 
tion, in the total destruction of some 
rooms, and the enlargement or reduc- 
tion of others, that its present internal 
comfort and elegance are totally inde- 
pendent of antiquity. But, after ail, 
there is no antient house which could 
be recommended for exact imitation 
(supposing such imitation desirable) 
in these days. This remark is equally 
applicable to plan and design ; both 
may be copied in parts, and the style 
of the latter ought to be preserved 
throughout, but the whole must be made 
to suit the economy of the age in which 
we live. Before we leave Hengrave, it 
may be remarked, en passant, that Mr. 
Hunt has drawn largely from Mr. 
Gage’s History, which is indeed a very 
valuable work. 

There is no doubt of the use of brick 
as an essential material in houses of 
the first magnitude as early as the 15th 
century, i. e. in the reigns of Hen. VI. 
and Edw. IV. Eltham Hall is of 
brick, with an external facing of stone; 
and the beautiful ruins of the gate- 
way of Nether Hall, Essex, are wholly 
of the same material, excepting the 
internal arches which are edged with 
stone. It was built under Edward IV. 
whose badges combined, are carved on 
wood in one angle of the interior. 
Hurstmonceaux Castle and Eton Col- 
lege were erected in the preceding 
reign ; and it is difficult to believe that 
these are specimens of the earliest 
moulded bricks used in England ; if so, 
it would puzzle antiquaries to point 
out any improvement in that art from 
the above period to the reign of Hen. 
VIII. It may be noticed that bold- 
ness was not a common characteristic 
of the antient brick ornaments, the 
varieties of which, excepting on chim- 
neys, were few in proportion to their 
number. At East Barsham, in Nor- 
folk, there is a coustant repetition of 
the same devices; the cornices are 
shallow, but the chimneys and turrets, 
as in most instances, are extremely 
beautiful. 

Cossey Hall, Norfolk, is now build- 
ing for Lord Stafford, under the direc- 
tionof Mr.J.C. Buckler. Redand white 
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brick are used in the construction of 
this house, the latter in the cornice, 
corbels, windows, and doorways, and 
from their colour and size they very 
closely resemble masonry. These bricks 
are in large masses, perfectly sound and 
even, and the arches of some of the 
doorways, four feet wide, consist of 
only two pieces. ‘The brick field is on 
the edge of the park, and-as the utmost 
pains are taken in the manufacture, it 
may be supposed that the material is 
of a very superior quality both as to 
strength and colour. The style adopted 
by Mr. Buckler is that of Henry VIII. 
and the arch (to which Mr. Hunt 
objects), except within a square archi- 
trave, is an excluded feature. The 
best examples have been selected for 
the building, and there is already no 
mean display of chimneys. 

The ground-plan in Section II. 
(p. 26.) somewhat resembles that of 
Kastbury Hall, in Essex. The cloister 
is an additional feature; its open side 
partakes more of modernity than of 
antiquity, but its constituent orna- 
ments are correct and good. The 
chimney shafts are very handsome, 
and the gate-house simple and in the 
true spirit of antiquity. 

The originals of the grate and curi- 
ously embossed dogs in Pl. XV. p. 58, 
are at Haddon Hall, in the county of 
Derby. 

In p. 61 to 65, inclusive, is an in- 
teresting list of buildings, distinguished 
by heraldic ornaments. This species 
of enrichment was equally beautiful 
and valuable. It was also very com- 
mon, and it may be observed, that it 
was the almost boundless exercise of 
this liberty of decoration in architec- 
tural design that, while it contributed 
both beauty and variety, produced the 
continual changes that hastened its 
decline. 

‘¢ The frets and other fanciful forms 
which are seen in the fronts of buildings, 
formed of vitrified bricks, were made for the 
purpose of employing in a manner the least, 
unsightly, such as were discoloured by burn- 
ing. In aclamp, or kiln of bricks, a certain 
number must, from their situation, be more 
strongly acted upon by the fire than the 
— mass, and consequently become 

arkly tinged. With the tact so peculiar 
tothe old artisans, this, like other seeming 
disadvantages, was turned to account; and 
what in other hands would have been blem- 
ishes, were converted by them into emtel- 
lishments. Instead of allowing the work- 
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men to use such bricks indiscriminately, and 
thereby disfigure the walls with spots, they 
were selected, as being more valuable than 
the others, and wrought into devices, re- 
lieving the plainness of those piers or surfaces 
which had neither apertures or stone dress- 
ings. Many parva of this kind of orna- 
ment could be given, but perhaps those in 
the boundary walls of the antient manor- 
house at Bermondsey, referred to by Mr. 
J.C. Buckler, in his interesting ‘ Account 
of Eltham Palace,’ recently published, are 
the most striking. They consisted of lo- 
zenges, with crosses upon their upper points, 
two keys endorsed, the bows interlaced in 
bend, a sword interposed between them in 
bend sinister [Mr. Hunt thus prints the 
blazonry of the arms of the see of Win- 
chester, correcting in this instance a mistake 
into which Mr. Buckler had fallen]; the 
sacred cross, curiously constructed; the 
cross of St. Andrew ; intersected triangles, 
in allusion to the Holy Trinity; the globe 
and cross; the merchant’s mark; the badge 
of the horough of Southwark ; and the re- 
presentation of the west front of a church, 
with a Norman arch under a gable, between 
two towers whose pointed roofs terminated 
in crosses. This rude figure was seven feet 
eight inches long; and Mr. Buckler con- 
jectures that it preserved an imperfect idea 
of the sacred edifice of Norman architecture 
which once occupied the site. P. 71. 


This origin of the patterns formed 
of glazed bricks, as given above by 
Mr. Hunt, is very ingenious ; if it be 
correct, there must have been a great 
proportion of over-burned bricks, as 
scarcely half the number was used in 
the patterns. Those which were not 
were built up just as they came to the 
hands of the workmen. The selection 
now-a-days would add to the trouble 
and expense. 

The following very judicious observa- 
tions cannot be too often repeated : 


*¢ Great attention should be given to the 
colour of plastered houses. Mr. Uvedale 
Price, who seems to have deeply considered 
this subject, observes, in his Essays on the 
Picturesque, that one ‘ of the most charm- 
ing effects of sunshine is its giving to ob- 
jects not merely light, but that mellow 
golden hue so beautiful in itself, and which 
when diffused, as in a fine evening, over the 
whole landscape, creates that rich union 
and harmony, so enchanting in nature and 
in Clande: in any scene, whether real or 
painted, where such harmony prevails, the 
leas 1discordancy in colour would disturb 
the eye; but if we suppose a single object 
of a glaring white to be introduced, the 
whole attention, in spite of all our efforts to 
the contrary, will be drawn to that point ; 
if many such objects be scattered about, the 
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eye will be distracted among them. Again 
(to consider it in another view), when the 
sun breaks out in gleams, there is something 
that delights and surprises, in seeing an ob- 
ject, before only visible, lighted up in 
splendour, and then gradually sinking into 
shade; but a whitened object is already 
lighted up; it remains so when every thing 
else has retired into obscurity ; it still forces 
itself into notice, still impudently stares 
you in the face.—An object of a sober tint, 
unexpectedly gilded by the sun, is like a se- 
rious countenance lighted up by a smile; a 
whitened object, like the eternal grin of a 
fool. I wish however to be understood, 
that when I speak of whitewash and whiten- 
ed buildings, I mean that glaring white 
which is produced by lime alone, or without 
a sufficient quantity of any lowering ingre- 
dient ; for there cannot be a greater or 
more reasonable improvement than that of 
giving to a fiery brick building the tint of a 
stone one. Such an improvement, however, 
should chiefly be coallead to fiery brick ; 
for when brick becomes weather stained 
and mossy, it harmonises with other colours, 
and has often a richness, mellowness, and 
variety of tint, infinitely pleasing to the 
painter’s eye; for the cool colour of the 
greenish moss lowers the fiery quality, while 
the subdued fire beneath gives a glow of pe- 
culiar character which the [painter would 
hardly like to change for any uniform colour, 
much less for the unmixed whiteness of 
lime.” P. 74. 

*‘ Halls are mentioned of a very early 
date, built with a middle and two side aisles 
like Churches: the original hall at West- 
minster is said to have been of this form. 
These observations of former writers, and 
men whose antiquarian researches entitle 
their opinions to respect, the author begs to 
say he notices incidentally, having no autho- 
rity of his own to adduce. The hall of the 
Savoy Hospital was cruciform; its length 
each way was 226 feet, and its width 30 
feet.” P. 95 note. 


The Guildhall at York, erected in 
the 15th century, is a fine building on 
the former plan. The Hall of the ancient 
palace at Winchester, at least two cen- 
turies older, is another existing ex- 
ample; and that Westminster Hall was 
originally subdivided by two rows of 
arches and pillars, there can be no 
doubt. The triple arches on the exte- 
rior, with lozenge-shaped masonry si- 
milar to the Chapter House of Wen- 
lock Priory, and of the same Norman 
character, appeared when the stone- 
work of Richard the Second’s age was 
removed to make way for the present 
noble fagade. 

Ceiled rooms [not mentioned in 
Mr. Hunt’s book] are of remote an- 
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tiquity. When the Hall occupied only 
the lower story of the house, as in 
the curious remains of the parsonage- 
house at Congresbury in Somerset, 
it was ceiled ; but in the majority of 
examples this noble apartment was 
distinguished for its height, and its 
chief architectural embellishments ap- 
peared in its raftered roof. The Painted 
Chamber, and the Prince’s Chamber 
at Westminster, were covered with 
flat ceilings of wood, and adorned with 
figures in panels of great richness and 
beauty; and the roof of the interven- 
ing room was arched in wood. Expe- 
rience has proved that flat ceilings are 
the best for rooms of common habita- 
tion, and that this opinion was early 
entertained, the above examples may 
testify. The Norman manor-house at 
Appleton in Berks, is too imperfect to 
be cited on the same account; but that 
at Winwal in the parish of Wereham 
in Norfolk, is ceiled after the manner 
of a modern house ; and the proof that 
the fashion in this instance is original, 
appears in the cornice of zig-zag which 
extends round the rooms. The choice 
of flat ceilings, therefore, in houses at 
a period when scarcely the aile of a 
Church, however small, was left with- 
out a groined vaulting, is a sure testi- 
mony of a system in domestic architec- 
ture, in which comfort and accommo- 
dation were mainly considered. 

The Section on Furniture is very in- 
teresting, but has little to do with the 
style of Domestic Architecture, of 
which the book treats. This kind of 
furniture is at best coarse and clumsy, 
—it will not bear imitation. Some 
articles of beauty would no doubt be 
found in the dwellings of the ancients ; 
but they were far inferior to us in do- 
mestic conveniences, and the fittings- 
up were by no means proportioned to 
the magnificence of the building. 

The engravings, or rather etchings, 
are very neatly executed. Accuracy 
in the outline and detail has been 
chiefly regarded, and these are more 
valuable in works of the present kind, 
than the most highly finished engrav- 
ing. The drawings are from the au- 
thor’s own pencil. One of the sub- 
jects, if we are not mistaken, appeared 
in the last year’s exhibition at Somer- 
set-house ; and several of the engravings 
have been long before the public. 

The title-page is decorated with a 
beautiful wood-cut. of the arms and 
supporters of Henry VIII. tastefully 
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designed and drawn by Mr. Wille- 
ment. 

As a work intended to exhibit the 
skill of its author in the adaptation of 
ancient designs to modern habitations, 
this is very valuable one, and likely to 
correct the bad taste which, with so 
many fine models for imitation, still su- 

erabounds in the profession to which 

Ar. Hunt belongs. We are glad to 
see that in these designs there is no 
straining after the picturesque—as if a 
confused outline produced beauty, and 
broken angles, variety of decoration, 
and irregularly shaped features, atoned 
for inaccurate detail, mixture of styles, 
and mistaken notions of the system 
which governed the architects of anti- 
quity. 

Uniformity certainly is not incon- 
sistent with what is misnamed gothic 
architecture. It did not always extend 
to inferior features, which however 
were sometimes arranged with scru- 
pulous exactness. The west fronts of 
Christ Church in Oxford, and Thorne 
bury Castle may be named; the latter 
indeed is very imperfect; but in the 
splendid front of Hengrave Hall there 
once appeared, for the sake of unifor- 
mity, a window on the east side of the 
porch, exactly like the curious bay 
window of the Chapel on the other 
side. 

In another respect, Mr. Hunt’s de- 
signs are highly creditable to his taste 
and judgment. They are not loaded 
with carved work; he has trusted to 
general features, and has had but little 
to do with minute ornaments. He 
who tricks out a design with many 
carvings, betrays a want of sound taste, 
and fancies he supplies with enrich- 
ment the deficiency in the order of the 
plan and the beauty of its proportions. 
On the whole, it is better to have too 
few than too many ornaments. By 
simplicity we do not mean sullen se- 
verity, or a iotal absence of decoration, 
but only so much as will serve to in- 
crease the beauty of the design, the 
merit of which is always diminished 
by excess in this particular. 


—o— 


The Vocabulary of East Anglia; an Attempt 
to record the Vulgar Tongue of the Twin- 
Sister Counties Norfolk and Suffolk, as it 
exisled in the last Twenty Years of the 
Eighteenth Century, and slill exisis, with 
Proof of its Antiquity, from Etymology 
and Authority. By the late Rev. Robert - 
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Forby, Rector of Fincham, 2 vols. post 

8vo, Nichols and Son. 

ANCIENT provincialisms are like 
ancient coins: they form the authentic 
materials of history. They suggest new 
facts, and they confirm the old; and 
they have the superior character of 
matters insusceptible of error, fabrica- 
tion, or opinion. If not an iota of 
history existed concerning the Roman 
conquest of Britain, coins and tesselated 
pavements would show it. It is, of 
course, a natural conclusion that, if 
there exist, as here stated (Preface), 
** a remarkable prevalence of Anglo- 
Saxon nomenclature in the topography 
of East Anglia,” the Anglo-Saxons 
had an eminent concern with that dis- 
trict, and that circumstances have not 
substituted others for the native words. 
But, as provincialisms generally obtain 
among the uneducated ranks, the cause 
is not strictly local, but accidental. 
The authorised translation of the Bible 
is almost entirely genuine English, 
and we select from the Introduction 
(p. 17) the following demonstrative 
proof: 

** Then, when Mary was come where Jesus 
was, and saw him, she fell down at his feet, 
saying unto him, ‘ Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died.” When Je- 
sus therefore saw her weeping, and the 
Jews also weeping, which came with her, 
he groaned in spirit and was troubled, and 
said, ‘ Where have ye laid him ?” They said 
unto him, ‘ Lord, come and see.’ Jesus 
wept. Then said the Jews, ‘ Behold, how 
he loved him!’”” John, x. 32—36. 

** With the exception of proper names, 
which either retain the same form in all 
languages, or are varied only by some 
slight modifications, this passage conteins 
seventy-two words. Of these all are Saxon 
but the two printed in in Italics, one of 
which is of Latin, the other of French 
origin. This is indeed the English of the 
early part of the century before the last. I 
is above two hundred years old; but it is 
also the English of the present day: not 
one of the words, as they stand in this pas- 
sage of our New Testament, is either ob- 
solete or in any degree unusual. If the pas- 
sage had been translated iu our time, we 
should indeed, very probably, have found it 
less purely Saxon. Passages, quoted from 
Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, and Johnson, 
contain a much greater proportion of words 
derived from other languages, but we must 
not conclude that the words which are not 
Saxon could not be supplied by Saxon. On 
the contrary, Saxon terms might be sub- 
stituted for almost all of them.” 


The adulteratton of the Saxon first 


proceeded from the French ; and from 
that nation also, says Mr. Forby (p.41), 
the Latin. But to that position there 
are many exceptions. Long before the 
Norman invasion, there were various 
monkish works written in Latin, and 
that Latin was assuredly derived from 
Italy, through intercourse with the 
Romish see. Greek has been chiefly, 
almost wholly, adopted from works of 
science, and is of recent introduction. 

The indispensable connection of pro- 
fane knowledge with the state of reason 
and civilisation, which is equally ins 
dispensable to the support of the morals 
and rationality of our religion, renders, 
in our opinion, clergymen who sup- 
port learning very useful men. When 
(says a trite anecdote) it was observed 
to South, that ‘* God had _ no necessity 
for human learning.” ‘* Then (he re- 
plied) he can have no necessity for 
human ignorance.” Nar is such learn- 
ing incompatible with the sacred pro- 
fession, or unbecoming it; for, in the 
first place, the illustrations of theology 
are in a great degree dependent upon 
profane science ; and, in the next, the 
exercise of the virtues do not require 
much expenditure of time or previous 
study. We know that we are indebted 
for almost all the learned works, likely 
to suryive a century, to eminent eccle- 
siastics; and, under the modern fa- 
natical prejudice, it is a counteracting 
medicine to laud and elevate indus- 
trious scholars. Upon this account, 
among others, we shall give a short 
abstract of the ‘* Memoirs of our Au- 
thor,” as written by that elegant an- 
tiquary Mr. Dawson Turner, and an- 
nexed to this work. 

Mr. Forby was the son of respecta. 
ble, but not opulent parents, at Stoke 
Ferry, in the county of Norfolk, and 
educated under Dr. Lloyd, at the Free 
School at Lynn. From hence he re- 
moved to Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated in 1781, and soon after was elected 
fellow of his college, Caius. The late 
Sir John Berney, in an evil hour, in- 
duced him to resign his fellowship, 
and abandon his college prespects, ie 
the sake of coming near him, and un- 
dertaking the education of his sons. 
Accordingly, he received from the Ba- 
ronet the small living of Horningtoft, 
in Norfolk, and settled himself near 
his patron, at Barton Bendish, whither 
he had taken his mother and sisters to 
reside with him. Misfortunes on the 
part of the Baronet frustrated all his 
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expectations, and he was obliged to 
have recourse to pupils for his own 
sustenance. Schoolmasters are char- 
tered subjects of petty annoyance ; and 
Mr. Turner justly says : 

¢¢ Every one who has been conversant, in 
however slight a degree, with education, 
knows that the daily and hourly annoyances 
necessarily attendant on it are such, that no 
motive can ever thoroughly reconcile the 
mind to the irksome task, except the spur 
of some more irksome necessity.” P. xxiii. 


The truth is, that an opinion that 
nobody would be a schoolmaster who 
could possibly help it, induces people 
to think that they must and will sub- 
mit to baiting with every kind of in- 
dignity ; and this licentiousness of in- 
sult is savagely exercised by coddling 
mothers and purse- proud fathers. They 
have only the minds and feelings of 
cattle-drovers ; and it is useless to state 
the utility and convenience of the pro- 
fession, and the public good of avoiding 
such conduct, that respectable people 
may be induced to become tutors. 
In their opinion, pecuniary obligation 
ought to make only humble friends 
and upper servants. Poor Forby was 
more than once stung by such insects 
as to character. But though, upon 
the death of his uncle, the Rev. Joseph 
Forby, he succeeded him in the va- 
luable family living of Fincham, he 
still continued a schoolmaster. In 
1803, he added to this drudgery that 
of being an acting justice, deputy- 
lieutenant, and commissioner of the 
land-tax. As he had complained of 
being in the frying-pan, as a school- 
master, so it seems that, through the 
official labours, he had only jumped 
out of it into the fire; had got into 
roasting as well as frying; for he says: 

*¢ OF the fatigue of my daily domestic 
occupations you are a competent judge: 
this is to be added to the other; and when 
I have left home, soon after breakfast, and 
return at five o'clock to a solitary dinner, 
which I abhor, with my head full of parish- 
rates, surveyors’ accounts, vagrants, run- 
away husbands, assaults, petty larcenies, 
militia-lists, and substitutes ; tax-duplicates 
and, distress-warrants, some or all of these 
jumbled together in a horrid confusion ; and, 
my dinner dispatched, sit down to have my 
aching head split by prosaic verses, bad 
themes, or abominable lessons, tell me is it 
wonderful if I take up any slight amusement 
that lies in my ways, kick off my shoes and 
lounge by the fireside, or try to win six- 
pence of my mother at cribbage ?” P. xxvi. 


Mr. Dawson Turner ascribes his en- 
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durance of this fatigue, after the ac- 
quisition of a living, to use becoming 
a second nature. But as he also 
wrote poetical squibs, essays, &c. we 
apprehend that he had a very active 
mind, a natural consequence of high 
cultivation, and active minds require 
perpetual excitement. Indolence is 
misery. 

His clerical duties were performed 
in a most satisfactory manner ; he was 
a good reader, an eloquent preacher, 
a comforter and benefactor to the poor ; 
in private life an excellent son; and, 
as Mr. Turner says, in his general cha- 
racter, a most valuable man. 

He continued to pursue, with the 
addition only of literary amusements, 
among which was this work, the kind 
of life which we have described, until 
December 20, 1825. 

** Upon that day a gentleman called to 
see him, about one o’clock, while he was 
taking his bath, as usual, After waiting 
a considerable period, the family became 
alarmed, and upon opening the door, they 
found that he had fainted in the water, and 
had heen suffocated, and had evidently been 
dead some time.” p. xiv. 

Bishop Heber, it will be remember- 
ed, met with a similar death; and 
therefore we would recommend the 
more harmless substitute of a shower- 
bath. 

We shall now proceed to the work. 
It is hardly possible that words, pro- 
fessed to be purely Saxon or Old 
English, should be merely provincial, 
because the language was national. 
We shall therefore take for our ex- 
tracts certain words not of limited ap- 
plication. 

‘¢ GumpTioy, s. understanding; Jamie- 
son and Pecce. Common sense; JENNINGS. 
Common sense combined with energy ; 
Brockett. With us it seems rather to 
mean address and shrewdness. It is a good 
word, and may have many shades of meaning. 
Moes-g. gaumian, percipere. Brockett has 
gawm in this sense.” ii. 145. 

This is ingenious and correct, for 
there still is averb, fo gawm, i. e. to 
mind. Watson says, ‘* In Halifax, not 
to gawm a man, is not to mind him. 
But in the next parish, within Lanca- 
shire, to gawm is to understand or to 
comprehend, and a man is said to 
gawm that which he can hold in his 
hands. For this reason a person is said 
there to he gawmless when his fingers 
are so cold and frozen that he has not 
the proper use of them.”—(Watson’s 
Hallifux, in Voce.) 
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“That the origin is here correct is 
beyond doubt; but, as Tyrwhit says, 
French words were Saxonised ; so does 
it appear also, from the termination, 
ion, that Saxon words were, vice versd, 
Frenchified, gumption being made up 
out of gawmtion. 

«¢ Tantrums, s. pl. airs; whims; absurd 
freaks; high ropes. Though the senses do 
not seem exactly coincident, it is probably 
from Fr. trantrans.” Wivsranam Chesh. 
Gloss. and Brockett, ii. 342. 

Trantran is, in Cotgrave, ** the land 
resounding. or sound of a_ hunter's 
horn.” We ‘have thought, that fan- 
torum (Lat.) was the real origin; but 
trantran, the r being sunk for euphony, 
into éaniran, is far better. As, to give 
himself airs: air, a dissyllable, is Fr. 
Anger, from the Latin ira, and airé, 
adj. is angry, choleric , but the phrase, 
donner air (i.¢. air the monosyllable or 
diphthong) is to publish, reveal, &c. 
On the high ropes, is an obvious me- 
taphor from funambulism. 

‘¢ To make one eat humlle pie, i.e. to 
make him lower his tone and be submissive. 
Tt may possibly be derived from the ‘ um- 
bles’ of the deer, which were the perquisite 
of the huntsman; and if so, it should he 
written wmlle-pie, the food of inferiors.”’ ii. 
4382. 

Umlle is certainly taken from um- 
bilicus. 

These few specimens will show what 
a valuable accession this work is to the 
philologist and antiquary. 

We ought further to observe, that 
the Glossary does not form the whole 
of this work; there is also a copious 
and elaborate dissertation upon the 
origin and history of our language, 
which merits study; and Mr. Forby’s 
remarks on East Anglian pronunciation 
and grammar, stamp an additional va- 
lue on his work. But we shall not 
stop here as to the value of such works. 
Few people know that only one word 
in English, ont of twelve, is spoken 
by educated people. We have seen a 
table in which the derivatives, as stated 
in Johnson’s Dictionary, are numeri- 
cally summed up. Though it is not 
made with philosophical accuracy, we 
are clear that, on a broad scale, it is 
sufficient ; for itis to be recollected that 
we are not discussing all the words 
of a language, only those of the great 
lexicographer, who certainly did not 
include vulgarisms. From hence it will 
clearly appear that, as education ad- 
vances, we shall have two dialects, 

broadly marked, in the gentry and peas 
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santry, and a mongrel in mixed classes. 
Genuine English will suffer an ex- 
tinction to an extensive degree, and 
books like these will ultimately be its 
only preservative. Now for the proof. 
The number of derivatives in Johnson 
is stated to be, from the 


LOMO. . +« sossonh Tat 
French ......+- 4,812 
Saxon 0c cece 1,665 
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14,357 


The total number of derivatives is 
15,782—deduct 14, 357, the remainder 
is only 1,425. 

Thus it appears that educated people 
really talk Ele and French; and if 
any of our leisurely correspondents will 
take the trouble of counting the words 
of a Bible Concordance, they will easily 
see how much of the real English ton- 
gue is retained in memory. Perhaps 
they will find that, were it not for the 
translation of the Bible, and the Li- 
turgy, English would soon become a 
dead language. It is only now pre- 
served because it is colloquial, and dig- 
nified by the Church Service. At pre- 
sent a slang (a black-leg, or a black 
guard, we care not which) is intro- 
duced into gentlemanly, though not 
cfficial, diction. Such things are mat- 
ters of course, but they are nevertheless 
disgusting. 

Mr. Forby has, in this work, left a 
legacy of very considerable value to the 
oy He evidently was a man 

nighly qualified, by long residence in 
his native county, by accurate observa- 
tion, and unremitted study, for the task 
he delighted in ; and it is to be regretted 
that he did not live to complete his in- 
tentions. The present publication con- 
tains between two and three thousand 
words ; but Mr. Forby was of opinion 
that, if a general vocabulary of all the 
English provincialisms were formed, 
thirteen thousand words might be col- 
lected. This is still a great desideratum 
in our literature, and we trust will ul- 
timately be accomplished. Upon the 
whole, we can safely recommend Mr, 
Forby’s work to the attention of those 
who are interested in the history of 
their native tongue; and it cannot fail 
to gratify particularly those whom bu- 
siness or other causes may bring into 
contact with the lower orders in the 
twin-sister counties whose peculiarities 
of idiom are explained in it. 
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Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia :—Vol. I. 
History of Scotland. By Six Walter Scott. 
—Vol. 11. History of Maritime and Inland 
Discovery. 

THIS is one of those new engines of 
instruction so peculiarly characteristic 
of the age of improvement in which 
we live. Its plan and arrangements are 
entitled to our best commendations ; 
for, as intellectual food, be its quality 
what it may, is now as essential to 
our existence as our corporeal aliment, 
too much praise cannot be bestowed 
on those who have adopted the best 
means of ensuring an abundant and 
cheap supply of the most healthful. 
The design of the Cabinet Cyclopzdia 
is, the furnishing popular compen- 
diums of all that is useful and interesting 
in art, science, and literature, from the 
pens of the most eminent writers of the 
day. A twofold advantage is secured by 
the employment of none but the most 
profound and practised writers in this 
undertaking. The high reputation of 
such men, and the generous emulation 
to which their simultaneous co-opera- 
tion must give birth, will be a guaran- 
tee of not only the intellectual excel- 
Jence, but, what is far more important, 
the moral tendency of their produc- 
tions. This it is that induces us to 
augur well of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
and to hail it as a valuable addition to 
our literature. 

With reference to the two volumes 
of the Cabinet Cyclopedia which are 
now lying before us, a few words will 
suffice to express our opinion of their 
very great merits. ‘They are both the 
fruits of the most extensive and pains- 
taking research, conveyed in a style of 
such unbroken interest, that the widest 
and loftiest views are as easily compre- 
hended by the reader as the narrative 
of the simplest fact. The History of 
Scotland, “ Sir Walter Scott, is a 
beautiful illustration of the grace and 
effect which sober reality assumes when 
treated by the pencil of genius. In no 
work with which we are acquainted, 
is the progress—in fact, the romance 
of manners, painted with more historic 
fidelity, or with half so much pictu- 
resque vividness of colouring. This, 
indeed, is the great charm of the work 
—which will ensure it lasting popu- 
larity. 

The progress of manners is also in a 

reat degree the main object of the 

Fistor of Maritime Discovery, but ne- 

cessarily on a more generalizing scale. 
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‘*It has for its object,” says the wri- 
ter, ‘in some measure the defining 
the species, but is more immediately 
connected with the advancement of 
navigation and commercial enterprise. 
Instead of confining the attention to 
the fortunes of a particular commu- 
nity, it carries the eye of the enquirer 
continually abroad, to survey all the 
nations of the earth, to mark the know- 
ledge they obtained of one another, 
and the extent of their mutual ac- 

uaintance.” As the condensation of 
facts in a work of this nature is ne- 
cessarily greater than in that of the 
History of Scotland, the difficulty is 
increased of sustaining the interest of 
the narration. As a counterbalance, 
however, the individual sympathy with 
wild adventure and heroic suffering is 
more unremittingly excited, and the 
thirst of curiosity more constantly in- 
flamed to the end of the volume. We 
know not, therefore, which volume is 
the most interesting ; for, if the His- 
tory of Scotland abounds more in pic- 
turesque scenes of chivalrous barons 
and Tassie knights, the History of 
Maritime Discovery, besides reflecting 
a philosophic light on the origin and 
customs of the various nations of the 
earth—enchains the attention more 
by the spirit of adventure, which from 
the birth of the human race has urged 
on individuals—here to explore Nature 
in her “ unmolested but barbarous 
majesty,"—there to unfold the charm 
which encirles every thing connected 
with the splendid dreams of the an- 
cient kingdoms of the east,—or, with 
Columbus, to dash over a trackless 
ocean to the possession of a new world. 

In our selection of extracts, we shall 
depart from the course usually follow- 
ed in the case of eulogy, and, instead 
of an extract which we might submit 
to the reader with our unqualified 
commendations, we shall present to 
them our reasons for not adopting two 
new opinions which Sir Walter Scott 
and the historian of Maritime Disco- 
very have promulgated in their re- 
spective volumes. 

It would appear from the following 
passage, that Sir Walter Scott inclines 
to the belief that Richard the Second 
did not, as is generally asserted, ter- 
minate his life within a short period 
after his deposition, but lived a cap- 
tive for many years in Scotland. 

**There is a story told by Bower, or 
Bowmaker, the continuator of Fordun’s 
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Chronicle, which has hitherto been treated 
as fabulous by the more modern historians. 
This story bears, that Richard II. generally 
supposed to have been murdered at Ponte- 
fract Castle, either by the “fierce hand of 
Sir Piers of Exton,” or by the slower and 
more cruel death of famine, did in reality 
make his escape by subtlety from his place 
of confinement; that he fled in disguise to 
the Scottish isles, and was recognised in the 
dominions of the Lord of the Isles by a cer- 
tam fool or jester, who had been familiar in 
the court of England, as being no other 
than the dethroned king of that kingdom. 
Bower proceeds to state, that the person of 
Richard II, thus discovered, was: delivered 
up by the Lord of the Isles to the Lord 
Montgomery, and by him presented to Ro- 
bert III. by whom he was honourably and 
beseemingly maintained during all the years 
of that prince's life. After the death of 
Robert III. this Richard is stated to have 
been supported in magnificence, and even in 
royal state, by the Duke of Albany; to have 
at length died in the castle of Stirling, and 
to have been interred in the church of the 
Friars there, at the north angle of the altar. 
This singular legend is also attested by ano- 
ther contemporary historian, Winton, the 
prior of Lochleven. He tells the. story 
with some slight differences, particularly 
that the fugitive and deposed monarch was 
recognized by an Irish lady, the wife of a 
brother of the Lord of the Isles, that had 
seen him in Ireland—that, being charged 
with being King Richard, he denied it,— 
that he was placed in custody of the Lord 
of Montgomery, and afterwards of the Lord 
of Cumbernauld,—and, finally, that he was 
long under the care of the Regent Duke of 
Albany. ‘ But whether he was King or 
not, few,’ said the chronicler of Lochleven, 
‘knew with certainty. The mysterious per- 
sonage exhibited little devotion, would sel- 
dom incline to hear mass, and bore himself 
like one half wild or distracted.’ Serle also, 
Yeoman of the Robes to Richard, was exe- 
cuted because, coming from Scotland to 
England, he reported that Richard was 
alive in the latter country. This legend, of 
so much importance to the history of both 
North and South Britain, has been hitherto 
treated as fabulous. But the researches 
and industry of the latest historian of Scot- 
land (Mr. Tytler) have curiously illustrated 
this point, and shown, from evidence col- 
lected in the original records, that this cap- 
tive, called Richard II. actually lived many 
years in Scotland, and was supported at the 
public expence of that country. 

**It is then now clear that, to counter- 
balance the advantage which Henry IV. 
possessed over the regent of Scotland, by 
having in his custody the person of James, 
and consequently the power of putting an 
end to the delegated government of Albany 

Gent. Mac. Jenuary, 1830 
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whenever he should think fit to set the 
young King at liberty, Albany, on his ‘side, 

ad in his keeping the person of Richard II. 
or of some one strongly resembling him, a 
prisoner whose captivity was not of less im- 
portance to the tranquillity of Henry IV., 
who at no period possessed his usurped 
throne in such security as to view with in- 
difference a real or pretended resuscitation 


of the deposed Richard.” 


Sir Walter informs us that the evi- 
dence of this very interesting fact will 
appear in the third volume of Mr. Tyt- 
ler’s History of Scotland. We have 
not yet seen that evidence, which must 
certainly be curious, but, we are in- 
clined to think, merely as demonstra- 
tive of the great pains taken by Albany 
to encourage a delusion, which he is 
already well known to have attempt- 
ed to propagate. In our opinion, Sir 
Walter gives the fabrication too high 
a degree of credit, not, perhaps duly 
considering the fact, that Richard’s 
body was exposed in London to the 
public view, in order that its identit 
might not be a matter of question. it 
should be considered that, notwith- 
standing that precaution of Henry, the 
Scottish Regent would certainly have 
sufficient reason to pursue his plan of 
deception, since among the northern 
English living at a distance from the 
Metropolis, and particularly those 
anti-Lancastrians whose hopes would 
stimulate their belief, there were doubt- 
less many willingly credulous of so 
plausible a tale. 


In the notice of the Scottish palla- 
dium in P- 67, there are two or three 
inaccuracies of expression. The stone 
is said to ‘‘ form the support of King 
Edward the Confessor’s chair ;”” more 
correctly it should be described as con- 
tained within the seat of the Corona- 
tion chair; which chair there is no 
other authority to call Edward the 
Confessor’s, except that it usually 
stands in that part of the Abbey called 
St. Edward’s Chapel, and near the 
shrine erected by King Henry the 
Third to his canonized predecessor. 
Its architectural ornaments are de- 
cidedly of the age of Edward I. and 
that is remarkably confirmed to be the 
zra of its formation by a passage in the 
Wardrobe Accounts of 1300, which 
mentions the ‘‘ nova cathedra in qua 
Petra Scocie reponitur.” In addition, 
—notwithstanding the abbey-church 
of Westminster contains this most 
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pre-eminent of chairs, it yet has no 
right to the epithet of “ cathedral,” 
which is inadvertently bestowed upon 
it by the historian. 

In p. 173 it is mentioned that, on 
the expedition of Edward Baliol in 
1314, Edward the Third ‘ prohibited 
the disinherited Barons entering Scot- 
land by the land frontier, but connived 
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at their embarking at the obscure sea- - 


port of Ravenshire, near the mouth of 
the Humber.” This obscure sea-port, 
now lost in the waves, was situated, as 
the historian says, quite at the mouth 
of the Humber, whilst the present 
great port of that river, Kingston upon 
Hull, is about fifteen miles inland. It 
is the same at which Henry of Lan- 
caster and Edward of York each land- 
ed on their successful invasions, and 
is therefore highly memorable in Eng- 
lish history. The chroniclers generally 
call it Ravenspurg, under which name 
it occurs more than once in Shaks- 

eare. Its still older appellation is 

avenser, from which comes the in- 
correct ** shire” of Sir Walter Scott; 
but perhaps the best modern ortho- 
gtaphy is Ravenspurne, the adjacent 
oint of land being still called the 
_ sett ley 


The writer of the History of Mari- 
time and Inland Discovery questions 
the truth of the opinion generally 
adopted by historians, that by the term 
Caceiterides the ancients meant the 
Scilly Isles and Cornwall, then sup- 
posed to be an island. 


‘©The Greek name for tin (cassiteros) 
was derived, it has been supposed, from the 
Pheenicians, who originally usurped the 
whole trade of the Mediterranean. It is 
not of importance to controvert this opi- 
nion, which, however, evidently rests on the 
erroneous supposition that the word Kasdira 
was a primary and original term of the Phe- 
nician language. The name Cassiterides 
(tin islands) is evidently but an epithet, im- 
plying the want of particular acquaintance 
with the countries thus vaguely denomi- 
nated. But, as geographers feel peculiar 
pleasure in fixing the position of every wan- 
dering name, the title of tin islands was in- 
considerately bestowed by Greek and Roman 
writers, at one time on real islands in which 
there was no tin, at another on imaginary 
islands near the cuasts abounding in that 
metal. Almost all these accounts refer the 





* See ‘‘Ocellum Promontorium; with 
Historic Facts relative to the Sea-port and 
Market-town of Ravenspurne, by Thomas 
Thompson, esq. F.S.A.” 8vo, 1822, 
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Cassiterides to the coast of Spain. Some 
writers place them many days’ sail in the 
Western Ocean ; others, nearly opposite to 
Corunna; but they are never mentioned by 
ancient authors (with a single exception) 
with respect to their distance from the coast 
of Britain; a circumstance which, to those 
acquainted with the ancient system of navi- 
gation, must be a convincing argument that 
the Cassiterides were not the Scilly Islands. 
Cesar and Tacitus, though they mention 
the gold, silver, iron, and pearls of Britain, 
take hardly any notice of its tin mines. 
Pliny, moreover, after discussing all the ac- 
counts relating to the Cassiterides, concludes 
that these islands had but a fabulous exist- 
ence, and observes, that in his time tin was 
brought from Galicia.’ 


Against this it may be confidently af- 
firmed that, without adopting Bochart’s 
conjecture, that the term Britannic isde- 
rived from the Hebrew Baratanac, or 
the land of tin; or Mr. Turner’s con- 
jecture, that it might rather come from 
the Arabic Bahrat Anuk, the country 
of tin; the circumstances mentioned 
by Strabo and other ancient writers of 
the Cassiterides, apply only to the Bri- 
tish isles. ‘They were ten in number ; 
the largest was called Siluta or Sig- 
delis (hence Scilly). They possessed 
tin and lead mines, which no other 
island in the same track of the ancient 
navigators had; they were opposite to 
the Aslabri (Galicia in Spain) with a 
bend to the north from them; they 
looked towards Celtiberia; the sea was 
much broader between them and Spain 
than between them and Britain; and 
they lay in the great Iberian Sea; all 
which circumstances apply only and 
entirely to the Scilly Isles. 

Pliny does not, as the writer infers, 
proclaim the fabulousness of the Cassi- 
terides, but his ignorance of their posi- 
tive locality. He tells that the first 
Phenician navigator who plumbum ex 
Cassiteride insula primus apportavit, 
was one Midacritus. (See his Hist. 
Nat. lib. vii. c. 37, and Camden's Bri- 


tannia.) 
—@— 


Satan, a Poem. By Robert Montgomery. 
12mo. pp. 391. Maunder. 


OF the previous volumes of Robert 
Montgomery we have spoken in very 
favourable terms. In delivering our 
Opinions, we have neither followed 
the current of extravagant praise, nor 
have we interposed between him and 
a certain portion of the press, the seve- 
rity of whose criticism seems to par- 
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take of the character of personal hos- 
tility rather than of fair and liberal 
discussion. Judging for ourselves, we 
shall now, as before, offer our unbiass- 
ed sentiments on the poem before us. 
The subject, as will have been seen by 
the title, is Satan; and if we may so 
speak, the Satan of Mr. Montgomery’s 
imagination, rather than the Evil Spi- 
rit of Holy Writ; or he may be de- 
scribed as the ‘* Archangel ruined,” at 
the moment when, weeping over the 
millions ‘‘ amerced of Heaven,” 


‘Words interwove with sighs found out 
their way.” 


We remember Lord Byron excuses 
the blasphemies of the apostate, in the 
poem of Cain, and remarks, that he 
has not made the ‘* Devil converse like 
a clergyman.” Now herein we pre- 
sume lay the difficulty of Mr. Mont- 
gomery in his choice of this subject ; 
he was either to make Satan an incon- 
sistent being, and talk ‘* like a clergy- 
man,” or he would have offended pious 
ears, by putting into the mouth of the 
only speaker he has introduced such 
language as the ‘ father of lies,” and 
the arch blasphemer, may be supposed 
to have uttered. It is evident that his 
good taste would recoil from such a 
monologue; he has therefore preferred 
the more amiable course, and by so 
doing has failen into many inconsis- 
tencies; in fact, there is a perpetual 
shifting between the poet and the ima- 
ginary being he hascreated,—we would 
be understood to speak in a very re- 
stricted sense ; and frequently, instead 
of that natural exultation which the 
‘** prince of the power of the air” 
would exhibit in witnessing the va- 
rious instruments of his warfare against 
God and man, successfully engaged in 
his service, he reasons with almost a 
seraph’s pity on the vices and crimes 
by which his own dominion is upheld. 
We have no objection that the Devil 
should be a poeé, and that he should 
speak the language of his craft. We 
quarrel not with him for his taste and 
feeling; all these are his legitimate 
weapons; but we cannot reconcile to 
our ideas of good keeping the notion 
of our ‘‘adversary going about like a 
roaring lion seeking whom he may de- 
vour,” and the Satan of Mr. Montgo- 
mery, rebuking sin, arguing against 
infidelity, and being like the Belzebub 
of the Jews, “divided against him- 
self.” Far be it from us to be so mis- 
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understood as to be supposed to recom- 
mend the offensive part of the alterna- 
tive ; but, in short, a Satanic soliloquy 
is not in our opinion a felicitous sub- 
ject fora poem. Having thus discuss- 
ed the title somewhat too fully, we 
will proceed without further preface to 
the poem itself. It is divided into 
three books; in the first, Satan from 
an eminence describes the “‘ kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them,” 
and various thoughts arise on the past, 
the present, and the ‘*to come.” In 
the second, the Evil-one proceeds with 
the science of a master spirit to unfold 
the mysteries of the human heart, and 
attempts an analysis of its occult and 
complicated passions and emotions ; 
he shows who are his agents, and who 
have been his victims; he describes the 
Creation and the Fall, the Deluge,— 
muses and moralizes on Time and 
Eternity,—descants on Redemption, — 
and with a demon’s belief, ‘ trem- 
bling” as he ‘* believes,” confesses the 
Crucified, celebrates the miracles, and 
admits the omnipotence of Truth. 

In the third book, we find the 
Tempter on dangerous ground,—Eng- 
land is the subject of his speculations, 
and it were well if England would be 
admonished when the Devil speaks so 
many alarming truths. The topics are 
too various and discursive for analysis ; 
but the more prominent vices a the 
** chartered clime of Heaven,” are de- 
nounced with a severity which, beg- 
ging his Satanic majesty’s pardon, is not 
a little ungrateful, seeing that the har- 
vest is his own. But we would desire 
to be grave on a serious theme, and we 
most readily admit that, saving a cer- 
tain want of congruity between the 
speaker and his subject, the poem 
abounds in passages of beauty and sub- 
limity, which have few parallels in 
modern times. The mind of Mr, 
Montgomery is in a healthy state, his 
contemplations are as sound as they are 
deep and poetical, his fancy is as grace- 
ful as it is vigorous, and tender as it is 
elevated. He has treated a difficult 
subject, requiring the brilliancy of an 
ardent imagination to be kept in con- 
stant check and control by a severity 
of judgment, with a feeling that does 
honour to his genius, and a taste that 
reflects credit on the soundness of his 
principles and the goodness of his heart. 

The following extracts afford satis~ 
factory evidence of the justice of our 
praise. 
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Satan has alighted in the darkness 
of astorm on the spot where the Sa- 
viour of the world was tempted by, and 
withstood him. The tempest subsides, 
and then follows this beautiful descrip- 
tion of the new-born day: 


‘The tempest dies, the winds have tamed 
their ire, 
The sea-birds hover on enchanted wing ; 
And, save a throb of thunder, faintly heard, 
And ebbing knell-like o’er yon western deep, 
That now lies panting with a weary swell, 
Like a worn monster at his giant length 
Gasping, with foam upon his troubled mane, 
No sound of elemental wrath is heard ; 
The Sun is up! look, where he proudly 
comes, 
In blazing triumph wheeling v’er the earth, 
A victor in full glory! At his gaze 
The heavens magnificently smile, and beam 
With many a sailing cloud-isle sprinkled o’er, 
In sumptuous array. Yes, land, aud air 
Whose winged fulness freshens tree and 
flower, [skies ! 
Own thee, thou shining Monarch of the 
Now hills are glaring, rich the mountains 
glow, [pear, 
The streams run gladness, yellow meads ap- 
And palm-woods glitter on Judea’s plain ; 
Beauty and brightness shed their soul abroad ; 
Then waken, Spirit, whom no space can 
bound, 
And with thy vision let me span the world.” 
P. 24. 


There is a great power in Satan’s 
description of himself, and of his mys- 
terious influence over the world : 


¢¢ Ere man was fashion’d from his fellow dust, 

I was,—and since the sound of human voice 

Has echoed in the air, my darksome power 

Hath compass’d him in mystery, and in 
might : 

Upon the soul of sage Philosophy 

And Wisdom, templed in the shrines of old, 

Faint shadows of my being fell; a sense 

Of me thus deepen’d through the onward 
flood 

Of ages, till substantial thought it grew ; 

A certainty sublime, in that great soul, 

The epic God of ancient song, who down 

The infinite abyss could dare to gaze, 

And show imagination shapes of Hell! 

And in that Book, where Heaven lies half 
reveal’d, 

By words terrific as the herald flash 

That hints the lightning-vengeance of the 
storm, 

Am I not vision’d ?— as the Prince of Air, 

A Spirit that would crush the Universe, 

And battle with eternity!” P. 35, 


The introduction of Napoleon is not 
in the author’s usual good taste, nor 
can we refuse a smile when we re- 
member who the speaker is who reasons 
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on the “ splendid infamy of war,” and 
celebrates the glories of an undying 
fame won by the great and good. 
Throughout the =e of this passage 
it is evident that the poet is the speaker. 
The sentiments are those of a virtuous 
mind in its abhorrence of guilt—it is 
not the soliloquy of one whose prin- 
ciple is that of utter and essential evil, 
yet constrained by the mere force of 
truth to do homage to the virtue he 
hates. The poem has too much of 
this incongruity. What can be finer 
than the following lines, depicting the 
feelings of Columbus on his first dis- 
covery of America, and yet in whose 
mouth can they be more inappropriate 
than Satan’s? After describing the 
ocean wanderers, amidst the doubt and 
distraction of their perilous enterprize 
hymning their Ave-Marias, he says, 
with enthusiasm (p. 56), 
** But he was destined; and his lightning 
glance 
Shot o’er the deep, and darted on thy world, 
America.—Then mighty, long, and loud, 
From swelling hearts the Hallelujahs rang, 
And charm’d to music the Atlantic gales ; 
While, silent as the Sun above him throned, 
Columbus looked a rapture to the skies, 
And gave his glory to the God of Heaven.” 


But we have yet two Books before 
us, and our space is limited. We can 
only admire, on passing, the beautiful 
description of Egypt, Helvetia, France, 
and the Island Queen. 

On the Second Book we would fain 
linger, but we can give but two quota- 
tions. Our female readers will be glad 
to know what the Tempter of Man- 
kind thinks of them, and how glow- 
ingly he praises what he cannot enjoy. 


** And thou, 
The star of home, who in thy gentleness 
On the harsh nature of usurping man 
Benignenchantment canst so deeply smile,-— 
Soft as a dew-fall from the brow of eve, 
Or moonlight shedding beauty on the 
storm,— [ing heart, 
Woman! when love has wreck’d thy trust- 
What port remains to shelter thee !—too 
ond, 
Too delicately true, thy nature is, 
Save for the heart’s idolatry; and then, 
Thy love is oft a light to virtue’s path. 
It dawns,—and with’ring passions die away, 
Low raptures fade, pure feelings blossom 
forth, 
And that which Wisdom’s philosophic beam 
Could never from the wintry heart awake, 
By love is smiled into celestial birth ! 
Thus love is Wisdom with a sweeter name. 
But such is not for me!—J cannot love; 
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For curses are the essence of each thought, 
Writhing my spirit on a rack of nes ™ 
- 135. 


The following is vigorous and cha- 
racteristic : 
<¢ Thou art the Glorious, I the Evil One; 
Thou reign’st above ; my Kingdom is below; 
On earth, ’tis thine to succour and adorn 
The soul, through Him the interceding 
udge, 
By thoughts divine, and agencies direct ; 
To cheer the gentle, and reward the good, 
And o’er the many waves and woes of life 
To pour the sunshine of Almighty love : 
*Tis mine to darken, wither, and destro 
Creation and her hopes,—to make them hell. 
‘¢Then roll thee on, thou high and 
haughty World, 
And queen it bravely o’er the universe ! 
Still be thy sun as bright, thy sea as loud 
In her sublimity, thy floods and winds 
As potent, and thy lording elements 
As vast in their creative range of power, 
As each andall have ever been : build thrones, 
And empires, heap the mountain of thy 
crimes, 
Be mean or mighty, wise or worthless still, — 
Yet I am with thee! and my power shall 
reign 
Until the trumpet of thy doom be heard, 
Thine ocean vanish’d, and thy heavens no 
more! 
Till thou be tenantless, a welt’ring mass 
Of fire, a dying and dissolving world : 
And then, Thy hidden lightnings are un- 
sheath’d, 
O God! the thunders of Despair shall roll; 
Mine hour is come, and I am wreck’d of all, 
All, save Eternity, and ¢hatis mine.” P. 204. 
The third Book is perhaps in a more 
lofty strain of satire than the preceding. 
Here the Evil One comes nearer home, 
and deals on us much bitterness. We 
can afford but one extract, and we 
prefer a passage of tenderness and 
beauty, to the general strain of invec- 
tive which pervades the demon’s re- 
flections on Baaiows. 
‘¢ But lo! a vision fair as fancy sees. 
Beside the deep, emboss’d with beauteous 
waves, 
An infant stands, and views the living awe 
Of its immensity, with lips apart 
Like a cleft rose hung radiant in the sun,— 
Hush’d into sweetest wonder. How divine 
The innocence of Childhood! Did it bloom 
Unwither’d through the scorching waste of 
years, 
Menwould beangels, and my realm destroy’d! 
With eyes whose blueness is a summer 


heaven, 
And cheeks where cherubim might print a 
kiss, [form 


And forehead fair as moonlit snow,— thy 
Might be encradled in the rosy clouds 
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Of eve, that dream around their dying sun, — 
So gentle and so glowing thou appear’st. 
And heavenly is it for maternal eyes 
In their fond light to mark thee growing, day 
By day, with a warm atmosphere of love 
Around thee circled with unceasing spell, 
While, like a ray from her own spirit shed, 
Thy mind shines forth in words of sweeter 
sound 
Than all the music of thy manhood brings. — 
’Tis now the poetry of life to thee ! 
With fancies fresh and innocent as flowers, 
Aud manner sportive as the free-wing’d air, 
Thou seest a friend in every smile ; thy days, 
Like singing birds, in gladness speed along, 
And not a tear that trembles on thy lids 
But shines away, and sparkles into joy !” 
P. 312. 
But we must conclude. When we 
think of the youth of Mr. Montgomery, 
we stand amazed at the height to 
which his genius and talents have 
raised him. There is a vigour of mind, 
and a maturity of thought and intellect 
—a moral daring united to the finest 
perception of all that is refined and 
delicate in taste, exciting at once our 
surprise and admiration. But above 
all, he has consecrated the gifts and 
graces of a youthful mind to the service 
of Religion—he has placed his rare ta- 
lents on the altar of piety—and the 
offering has been thereby sanctified. 
There is no remorse laid up for his 
after-life, he has corrupted no principle, 
he has undermined no virtue. He has 
** drawn empyreal air.” His laurels 
are unstained—long may he wear them 
—and may the path of his honourable 
ambition 4 cheered by the consolatory 
thought, that the means which his 
ogee have afforded him of pursuing 
is studies, are unconnected with a 
single compromise for which his man- 
hood will have cause to blush; and 
that while reaping the perishable 
harvest of gain, he has gathered the 
more unfading and substantial rewards 
of a conscience void of offence, and 
the approbation of the wise and good. 


Lectures on Sculpture. By John Flaxman, 
Esq. R.A. Professor of Sculpture in the 
Royal Academy of Great Britain, Royal 
8vo. Plates. Pp. 339. 


** PROXIMUS sum egomet mihi,” 
or ‘*Charity begins at home,” is 
a very reasonable adage on many 
occasions, and may, we think, be very 
suitably adopted on the present occa- 
sion, especially as Mr. Flaxman has 
chosen for the subject of his first lec- 
ture “ English Sculpture.” We shall 
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therefore make the substance of this 
lecture our first article, and add some 
remarks. 

Mr. Flaxman commences with the 
Britons, who, he presumes, had no 
sculpture at all before the Noman 
times, and then of very bad execution, 
by inferior Italian artists. He adduces 
some bronze casts, bad copies of good 
Roman works, and says, from a pas- 
sage in Speed, that the Britons cast 
magnificent statues in bronze for two 
hundred years after the departure of the 
Romans. (P.7—9.) 

That the Britons carved monstrous 
idols in stone, is evident from Geldas, 
who calls them ‘ pene numero vin- 
centia AEgyptiaca, quorum nonnulla 
lineamentis adhuc deformibus intra vel 
extra deserta moenia solito more regen- 
tia, torvis vultibus intuemur”’ (XV. 
Scriptor. 2.) Now we do not recollect 
that any Penates or Lares have been 
found in Celtic barrows, and have read 
that the Celts abhorred any represen- 
tations of their gods in the human 
form. Itis certain, too, that the figures 
of the Druids engraved in Montfaucon 
and Borlase have no other deformity 
than rudeness of execution; and the 
scroll-work on the ancient crosses is, 
though in fantastic taste, not badly 
worked. As these are affairs only of 
curiosity, not of skill, we shall dismiss 
them with this cursory observation. 

The fine fragments of good taste of 
pottery, Mr. Flaxman pronounces 
importations from Italy, because, he 
says, counterparts from similar moulds 
are found in that country. P. 10. 

Concerning the tesselated pavements 
so frequently discovered, Mr. Flaxman 
thus spoke : 


** In most of the Roman mosaics found 
in Britain, the principal object of the de- 
sign isa Bacchus, or an Orpheus playing 
on his lyre. Those mosaics with the Bacchus 
are of the best design and workmanship, for 
which this reason may be given—that the 
Bacchus Musagetes was frequently intro- 
duced before the time of Alexander Severus, 
in sarcophagi and other works, that divinity 
being much liked by the Romans, as patron 
of the drama; consequently those mosaics 
are likely to have been done in the course 
of 170 years, between the reign of Domi- 
tian, when the Britons adopted the build- 
ings and decorations of the Romans, and 
the year 240, when the Orphic philosophy 
spread its influence in the Roman empire. 
From this period to the year 336, the re- 
presentations of Orpheus may be dated, 
after which time they were succeeded by 
Christian characters and symbols,” P. 10. 
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To this passage we demur. We 
know of an Apollo and Hercules called 
Musagetes, but of no Bacchus. It is 
true that Marcus Aurelius and Alex- 
ander Severus did both hold Orpheus 
in the highest honour ; and it is pos- 
sible that the figure of that father of 
fiddles,* for the centre of pavements, 
was very fashionable in the time of 
those Emperors; but the mythologists 
say that the musicians introduced the 
worship of Bacchus, and that the Or- 
pheii were connected with the latter. 
The hypothesis of Mr. Flaxman has 
therefore a very slippery foundation. 

From the third to the fifth cen- 
tury, says Maillott, ‘* sculpture, to 
which we are indebted for the most 
precious connaissances of antiquity, has 
barely left us some gross and shapeless 
statues, ill calculated to illustrate the 
study of history” (Costumes et Usages, 
vol. ill. p. 2.); and according to the 
coins of Merovec and Childeric, the 
imitation of the Roman style of that 
zra is palpable. (Idem, pl. i.) Fa- 
shions in the whole middle age tra- 
velled from Italy to France, and from 
thence to England. Mr. Flaxman 
therefore very correctly observes, that 
the heads of the Saxon kings upon 
their coins were borrowed from those 
of Dioclesian, &c. upon the Roman 
money (p. 10). Their sculpture, he 
says (p. 11, 12), was horrible and bur- 
lesque. But there are exceptions. The 
discovery of the coffin of Saint Cuth- 
bert has given us some carved figures 
from which we may determine the 
style. The drawing is exceedingly 
bad, fit only for schoolboys (see Raine’s 
St. Cuthbert, pl. iv. &c.) There are 
other sculptures, especially of scrolls 
and dragons; but we know from 
Olaus Wormius, that the northern 
nations annexed an allegorical mean- 
ing to monsters, and that they were in 
many instances similar to the ‘* armes 
parlantes”” of heraldry, and rebuses 
upon names. Mr. Raine, speaking of 
Cuthbert’s coffin (p. 190), says, that 
‘*a sharp pointed knife, or some such 
instrument, certainly not a chisel, and 
a scrieve, or goodge, were evidently 
used.” How sculpture in stone, un- 
der the desideratum of a chisel, could 
be executed, we know not. 

Concerning sepulchral figures Mr. 
Flaxman says: 


* Fiddles are only lyres with a neck, played 
by a bow instead of a plectrum.—Rev. 
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<¢In the beginning of the sixth century, 
when the Franks and Germans began to 
establish themselves in Gaul, they buried 
their sovereigns in plain stone coffins, with- 
out any exterior distinction or inscription. 
The name of the deceased was written on the 
inside of the cover. This was done to pre- 
vent the tomb being violated for the sake 
of Jewels and other valuables. In the reign 
of Charlemagne, who was contemporary 
with our king Edgar, the French began to 
decorate the outside of their tombs with 
statues of the deceased, and other orna- 
ments, bearing some resemblance to the 
Roman manner.” P, 11. 


No Anglo-Saxen sepulchral effigies 
is known, but, 


<<‘ Immediately after the Norman conquest 
figures of the deceased were carved in bas 
relief on their gravestones, examples of 
which may be seen in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, representing two abbots of 
that church, and in Worcester cathedral 
those of Saints Oswald and Wulstan,’” 
P; 28: 

Of course these were not portraits, 
which, according to Mr. Gough, did 
not commence till after the thirteenth 
century. Mr. Flaxman proceeds: 

‘¢ The crusaders introduced the rich fo- 
liage in architecture and statues against the 
columns, as we find at the west door of 


Rochester cathedral, built in the reign of 
Henry J.” P. 12. 

He then adds, in explanation : 

«¢ The custom of carving a figure of the 
deceased in bas relief on the tomb seems 
likely to have been brought from France, 
where it seems to have continued in imita- 
tion of the Romans. Figures placed against 
columns might also be copied from examples 
in that country, of which ove remarkable 
instance was a door in the church of Saint 
Germain de Pres, in Paris, containing seve- 
ral statues of the ancient kings of France, 
projecting from columns, a work of the 
tenth century, of which there are paintings 
in Montfaucon.” P. 13. 


Badly drawn as may be the human 
figure, when in nudity, the drapery, 
though stiff and stately, is commonly 
graceful. 

Mr. Flaxman, proceeding to the 
thirteenth century, particularizes the 
figures at Wells cathedral, built in 
1242, which he conceives were sculp- 
tured by Englishmen, because the style 
is different from the coeval Italian 
(p. 16,17). These are well represented 
in Carter's “* Ancient Sculpture,” &c. 
Why the execution was necessarily 
rude and imperfect, he thus explains: 


*‘ There were neither prints nor printed 
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books to assist the artist. The sculptor 
could not be instructed in anatomy, for 
there were no anatomists. A small know- 
ledge of geometry and mechanics was ex- 
clusively confined to two or three learned 
monks, and the principles of those sciences, 
as applied to the figure and motion of men 
aud inferior animals, was known to none. 
Therefore these works were necessarily ill- 
drawn and deficient in principle, and much 
of the sculpture is rude and severe; yet in 
parts there is a beautiful simplicity and irre- 
sistible sentiment, and sometimes a grace 
exceeding more modern productions.’’ 
P. 16. 

We cordially agree with this eulogy, 
for we are sure that the Greek chisel 
never produced two finer prostrate 
figures than those of the Crusaders in 
the twelfih century, engraved by Strutt 
(Dresses pl. xlv. xlvi.), examples 
which appear to have been unknown 
to Mr. Flaxman. They are carved in 
wood, and are justly called by Strutt 
‘‘admirable.”” P. 117. 

Mr. Dallaway, the late editor of 
Walpole on Painting (i. 35), says, that 
the statue of Eleanor Queen of Edw. I. 
is said to have been modelled from her 

erson after death, probably by an 

talian sculptor, and that the effigies 
was the prototype of numerous images 
of the Virgin Mary for a century after- 
wards. Mr. Flaxman is likewise of 
opinion, that the Queen’s effigies was 
Italian work, because the tomb and 
sepulchral statue of Henry III. were 
executed by artists of that nation, and 
the figure partakes of the character and 
grace particularly cultivated in the 
school of Pisano, the great restorer of 
sculpture. 

Mr. Flaxman finds the foliage and 
historical sculpture of the time of Ed- 
ward III. surprising for beauty and 
novelty, and rejoices that the sculptors 
employed in St. Stephen’s chapel were 
Englishmen (p. 18). He shows the 
beauties of the age in the following 

rs -— 
detail : 

‘¢ The monuments of Aylmer de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, and Edm. Crouchhack, 
in Westminster Abbey, are specimens of the 
magnificence of such works in the age we 
are speaking of. The loftiness of the work, 
the number of archesand pinnacles, the light- 
ness of the spires, the richness and profusion 
of foliage and crockets, the solemn repose 
of the principal statue, representing the 
deceased in his last prayer for mercy to the 
throne of grace, the delicacy of thought in 
the group of angels bearing the soul, and 
the tender sentiments of concern variously 
expressed in the relations ranged in order 
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round the basement, forcibly arrest the 
attention, and carry the thoughts not only 
to other ages but to other states of exist- 
ence.” P. 20. 

Werefer our readers to the figures 
of the two angels in Carter’s Glou- 
cester Cathedral, published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, in proof that this 
eulogy is not too enthusiastic. 

Mr. Flaxman then proceeds to the 
fifteenth century, and fixes upon as 
fine specimens, the statue of Hen. VI. 
holding the sceptre in both his hands, 
at All Souls’ College, Oxford; the 
Coronation of Henry V. at Wesmin- 
ster Abbey, and the monument of 
Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, 
at Warwick. Of the former he says: 


‘¢ The sculpture is bold and character- 
istic, the equestrian group is furious and 
warlike, the standing figures have a natural 
sentiment in their actions, and simple gran- 
deur in their draperies, such as we admire 
in the paintings of Raphael or Massacio.” 
P. 22. 

Of the latter, done by William Aus- 
tin, of London, 

‘* The figures are so natural and grace- 
ful, the architecture so rich and delicate, 
that they are excelled by nothing done in 
Italy of the same kind at this time, although 
Donatello and Ghiberti were living when 
this tomb was executed in the year 1439.” 
P. 22. 


We shall now make the following 
extract concerning Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, and the extinction of our me- 
dizeval sculpture: 

¢¢ The building of all others most intended 
for a receptacle and display of sculpture, 
was Henry the Seventh’s chapel, at West- 
minster. It is founded on good presump- 
tion, that Torregiano was employed on the 
tomb only, and had no concern with the 
building or the statues with which it is em- 
bellished. The structure appears to have 
been finished, or nearly so, before Torregi- 
ano began the tomb, and there is reason to 
think that he did not stay in this country 
more than six years, which time would be 
nearly, if not quite, taken up in the execu- 
tion of the tomb and some other statues 
about it now destroyed, together with the 
rich pedestals and enclosure. ‘The archi- 
tecture of the tomb has a mixture of Roman 
arches and decoration very different from 
the arches of the chapel, which are all 
pointed. The figures of the tomb have a 
better proportion, and drawing, than those 
of the chapel, but the figures of the chapel 
are very superior in noble simplicity and 
gra ndeur of character and drapery. 

“« After the observations ou this building 
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we must take a long farewell of such noble 
and magnificent effects of art, in raising 
which the intention of our ancestors was to 
add a solemnity to religious worship, to 
impress on the mind those virtues which 
adorn and exalt humanity.” P. 25. 


Such is the substance of Mr. Flax- 
man’s first lecture. The subject is 
treated in detail in Carter’s elaborate 
work. The fact is, that people treat 
medizval sculpture in reference to the 
Grecian, which regards only the hu- 
man figure in nudity, and is as differ- 
ent from the Gothic as calligraphic 
ee ger. is from the black-letter. 

oth the design and the taste were 
toto celo distinct. The display of 
breasts, legs, and arms, was not sought 
in the latter. The one object was the 
human figure deified; the other ex- 
cluded perfection of person, and con- 
sidered only religious effect in the cha- 
racter and attitude; and that both 
admirably succeeded in their respective 
styles, is beyond question. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Memoirs of Simon Bolivar, President Liber- 
ator of the Republic of Colombia ; and of 
his principal Generals ; comprising a se- 
cret history of the Revolution, and the 
events which preceded it from 1807 to the 
present time. By Gen. H.S. V. Ducon- 
dray Holstein, ex-Chief of the Staff of 
the President Liberator. In two vols. 


THE only means of retaining dis- 
tant colonies in obedience, are the 
exercise of virtue in the Governors, 
and advantages resulting from the con- 
nection. Our success in India has 
been owing to such conduct; it has 
conferred upon the people benefits un- 
known under the despotism of their 
native princes. Instead of acting with 
similar policy, the Spaniards made 
slaves of the people of South America, 
and of the country, a golden apple of 
the Hesperides, of which they ex- 
tracted the sweet juice. As soon as 
the parent country was irrecoverably, 
according to appearance, struggling 
under the constrictions of the French 
Boa, the auriferous colony seised the 
opportunity of proclaiming its inde- 
pendence. This was the first step. 

It has generally been supposed by 
our countrymen, that South America 
is another Paradise, in the state of 
Eden before the fall, and its natives, 
noble-minded Greeks and Romans, 
combating for liberty. The truth, 
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however is, that fine territories are only 
a waste, where there exist not morals, 
and the arts appendant to civilization, 
and where the natives are demi-savages. 
The country has not even arrived at 
that first physical token of civilization, 
passable roads throughout it, and though 
ihe want of turnpikes may be natural, 
there are few bridges or ferries (see p. 
18); education is either totally ne- 
glected, or extremely defective; agri- 
culture (though the soil can produce 
yearly two harvests) is in the same low 
state with every other source of profit 
or comfort (p. 32); and if, as General 
Holstein says, the Colombians are at 
least 150 years behind the United 
States in the science of government (p. 
73), we think that the distance be- 
tween the Colombians and ourselves 
must be considerably greater; indeed 
immeasurable, if knowledge and re- 
sources areconnected with such science. 
As to the warfare between the con- 
tending parties, it does not resemble 
that of ciwilized Europe, nor even the 
improved form of savageness which 
distinguishes Turkey, but that of tribes 
of Indians, scalping and torturing. 
The book before us shows, that if the 
author has exaggerated, we have not. 

Bolivar, according to his accounts, 
is rather to be deemed an Indian chief 
than an emperor. He is a manifest 
imitator of Napoleon, with about as 
much real pretensions to the French 
Satan’s magnificent talents, as the Frog 
of Esop had to the bulk of the Ox. 
He has wriggled himself into power 
by cunning; in point of fact, he is not 
a lion, but a snake. He was born at 
Caracas, July 24, 1783, being the se- 
cond son of Don Juan Vicente Bolivar 
y Ponte, a militia Colonel, and a Mon- 
tuana, or Caraguin nobleman. Ac- 
cording to the prevalent custom he 
was, in 1794, sent for education into 
Spain, from whence he removed to 
Paris, and returned in 1802 to Madrid. 
There, at the age of nineteen, he mar- 
ried a lady only sixteen. In 1809 they 
returned to Caracas, and lived in a 
very retired manner upon their large 
estates. Shortly afterwards his lady 
died without issue; and as we know a 
parish pauper, who when censured by 
the magistrate for illicit connexions, 
said, that he preferred concubines to 
wives, and pleaded the example of 
Abraham, so does it appear (i. 156) 
that this military Attorney, or Attor- 
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ney-General (for his whole conduct: is 
that of a clever lawyer) adopted the 
same patriarchisms as the pauper, and 
did not marry again. It would be 
impossible for us to state in detail, 
with what consummate craft he bobbed 
in and out, as to office, until, his 
enemies and rivals having been re- 
moved out of his way by circumstances, 
he was in 1813 nominated Dictator, 
and triumphantly entered Caracas, in 
a Roman consular car, drawn, not by 
horses, but consistently by 

‘¢ twelve fine young ladies, very elegantly 
dressed in white, adorned with the national 
colours, and all selected from the first fa- 
milies in Caracas. They drew him, in 
about half an hour, from the entrance of 
the city to his residence; he standing on 
the car, bare headed, and in full uniform, 
with a small wand of command in his hand,” 
i. 151. 


We cannot notice innumerable bat- 
tles, which ought to be styled battles 
not for conquest, but murder; and po- 
litics, implying not publie good, but 
selfish aggrandizement. Fortunately, 
in point of the numbers engaged, each 
campaign, compared with those of Eu- 
rope, has been only, in Lord Thur- 
low’s phrase, a storm in a wash-hand 
basin. 

We have before said, that the real 
character of Bolivar is, in our opinion, 
that of a first-rate Attorney ; but, be- 
cause according to our author (i. 76) the 
majority of mankind admire splendour, 
power, and success, and are little in- 
fluenced by truth or impartiality, the 
Dictator-Liberator has acquired a great 
name. A strong desire in consequence 
is felt, to know what sort of a man he 
is. We shall therefore first observe, 
that to judge from the plate in vol. i. 
he is in person high-foreheaded, dark 
eye-browed, lengthily nosed, and peak- 
edly chinned, well made, but, accord- 
ing to the print, somewhat knock- 
kneed. Whatever his enemies may 
say, his countenance indicates strong 
intellect. 

General Holstein, who certainly is 
not an honest chronicler, like Grif- 
fiths, for he omits all good qualities, 
thus speaks of him: 


‘¢ General Bolivar occupies himself very 
little in studying the military art. He un- 
derstands no theory, and seldom asks a 
question, or holds any conversation relative 
to it. Nor does he speak of the civil admi- 
nistration, unless it happens to fall within 
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the concerns of the moment. I often en- 
deavoured to bring him into serious conver- 
sation on these subjects, but he would al- 
ways interrupt me ; ‘ yes, yes, mon cher ami, 
I know that, it is very good; but apropds’— 
and immediately turned the conversation 
upon some different subject. 

** His reading, which is very little, con- 
sists of light history and tales. He has no 
library, or collection of books, befitting his 
rank, and the place he has occupied for the 
last fifteen years. He is passionately fond 
of the sex, and has always two or three 
ladies, of whom one is the favourite mistress, 
who follow him wherever he goes, 

“¢ Dancing is an amusement of which he 
is also passionately fond. Whenever he 
stays two or three days ina place, he gives 
a ball or two, at which he dances in his 
boots and spurs, and makes love to those 
ladies who happen to please him for the 
moment. Next to this amusement he likes 
his hammock, where he sits or lolls, con- 
versing or amusing himself with his fa- 
vourite mistress, or other favourites, some 
of whom I have named in the course of this 
work. During this time he is inaccessible 
to all others. The aid-de-camp on duty 
says to those who have important business 
to transact with him, ‘ His Excellency is 
deeply engaged at present, and can see no 
one.” When he is out of humour, he swears 
like a common bully, and orders people out 
of his presence in the rudest and most vulgar 
manner. From his habits of life, or rather 
from his love of pleasure, it happens that 
many matters of business are heaped to- 
gether, and left to his Secretary, as his de- 
cree of 8th March, 1827, fixing the Custom- 
house duties of Venezuela, which is attri- 
buted to Ravenga, and which has destroyed 
the commerce of the country. When he 
suddenly recollects some business, he calls 
his Secretary, and directs him to write the 
letter or the decree. This brings more to 
mind, and it often happens that in one day 
he hurries off the work of fifteen or twenty. 
In this manner it often happens, that de- 
crees made on the same day are in direct op- 
position to each other. 

‘* General Bolivar has adopted the habits 
and customs of the European Spaniards. 
He takes his siesta (noon nap) regularly, 
and eats his meals in the manners of the 
Spaniards. He goes to tertulias (coteries), 
gives refrescos, and always dances the first 
minuet with the lady highest in rank in the 
company. This old Spanish custom is 
strictly observed throughout Colombia. 

‘© Inasmuch as General Bolivar is the 
sport of circumstances, it is difficult to trace 
his character. Bolivar, in success, differs 
not circumstantially alone from Bolivar in 
adversity ; he is quite another man. When 
successful, he is vain, haughty, ill-natured, 
violent ; at the same time, the slightest cir- 
cumstances will so excite his jealousy of his 
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authority, that he arrests, and sometimes 
condemns to capital punishment those whom 
he suspects. Yet he in a great measure 
conceals these faults, under the politeness 
of a man educated in the so called Leau 
monde. ‘They appear in his fits of passion, 
but not however unless he is sure of having 
the strength on his side, the bayonets at 
his command. When he finds himself in 
adversity, and destitute of aid from without, 
as he often did from 1813 to 1818, he is 
perfectly free from passion and violence of 
temper. He then becomes mild, patient, 
docile, and even submissive. Those who 
have seen him in the ehanges of his fortune, 
will agree that I have not overcharged the 
picture.” 

The representations of an enemy are 
distortions in caricature. Bolivar is 
plainly not a hero, saint, or philo- 
sopher, but he is a capital managing 
fellow ; a finished man of the world, 
who has acquired the happy knack of 
disarming political adversity of much 
of its mischief. He avoids irritation. 
Of his attorneyism, the following ex- 
tracts give more than sufficient attesta- 
tion. 


*¢ The predominant traits in the character 
of General Bolivar are, ambition, vanity, 
thirst for absolute undivided power, and 
profound dissimulation. He is more cun- 
ning, and understands mankind better than 
the mass of his countrymen; he adroitly 
turns every circumstance to his own ad- 
vantage, and spares nothing to gain those 
he thinks will be of present use to him. He 
is officious in rendering them little services ; 
he flatters them, makes them brilliant pro- 
mises ; finds whatever they suggest very 
useful and important, and is ready to follow 
their advice. A third person suggests some- 
thing to him, or he meets with some unex- 
pected success—instantly he resumes his 
true character, and becomes vain, haughty, 
cross, and violent; forgets all services and 
all obligations, speaks with contempt of 
those he had just courted, and if they are 
powerless abandons them, but always mani- 
fests a disposition to spare those whom he 
knows able to resist him.” ii. 236. 


All this shows that, if Bolivar be 
not an invincible General, what man- 
kind deem a demigod, he is at least a 
deep Machiavellian. The extract quoted 
shows only this, that he makes friends 
wherever and by what means he can, 
but crushes all who are likely to com- 
pete with, or to obstruct him. Philo- 
sophers know, that physical power 
alone (for nobody envies a steam- 
engine) can overcome rivalry, and that 
selfishness in consequence becomes an 
affair of prudence. Enemies, or dan- 
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gerous persons, must have their claws 
extracted ; and nothing will deter am- 
bitious or envious people, but despair 
of success. Then they turn dissembling 
flatterers. 

English people are unfair judges. 
There is not now a philosopher in the 
nation. People are split into tories, 
whigs, radicals, and fapatics. Abstract 
reason is unknown. The commercial, 
money-getting, fortune-making pru- 
dence of the nation, is the only thing 
which preserves its common sense, at 
least what remains of it; and the real 
political Machiavelism of this book is 
to favour the designs of the Americans 
as to a future union of the two conti- 
nents. Now upon the principle of 
*< diamond cut diamond,” we should 
heartily rejoice if the Americans had 
two powerful rivals, Colombia on one 
side, and Canada on the other, because 
we thoroughly detest the unnatural 
feelings, with respect to trade and com- 
merce, which she manifests towards the 
mother country. 

In the view of statesmanship and 
history, this book is a very important 
one. People engaged in foreign trade 
must particularly understand the art of 
“holding candles to the devil,” and 
we have only to observe, that the 
people are the stiffest of Catholics, who 
will not give even water to dying Pro- 
testants (see i. p. 55); and that emis- 
saries of our fanatical societies can 
therefore only destroy the trade, and 
risk their lives to little or no purpose. 
Catholics, as they may learn from Ire- 
land, thoroughly despise them, and 
what can overcome contempt, but 
reason addressed to self-interest? The 
knowledge and arts of Europe will 
pave the way for universal civilization, 
and interest will make toleration in- 
evitable. Such are our views, upon 
philosophical and political grounds; 
and these grounds are simply, as many 
markets, and allied nations, as is pos- 
sible. The present book we therefore 
recommend, as one from which all 
may derive multifarious and valuable 


instruction. 
GY 
Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVIII. 
By A Lady. 2 vols. 8vo. 
BY a Lady. Hem! What sort of a 
lady? A Countess—a Venus! (we 


have her own authority for so calling 
her) and the Adonis Louis XVIII! 


A pretty piece of mythology! * But all 
natural, because it is French! French 
husbands and wives are, as to their 
conduct towards each other, mere bro- 
thers and sisters—not one bone and 
one flesh! There are no more green- 
eyed fiends in France than toads in 
Ireland! There may be a knowledge 
worthy of acquisition, as well as book- 
knowledge ; viz. knowledge of human 
nature, in all its forms and shapes, as 
applicable to this or that country. This 
book, for instance, is one which is an 
exquisite specimen of French-ness. It 
is perfect both in odour, florescence, 
and fructification! A Linnzan Ches- 
terfield would classify it as one of the 
Polygamia—male and female flowers 
on the same stem ; for he who marries 
a French woman, marries (intellectu- 
ally and morally) both a man and a 
woman ! 

Without going further into French 
conjugal physiology, we shall come 
to the work before us. No book, 
published within this century, abounds 
with more delightful interest, or gives 
such clear conceptions of French cha- 
racter generally, or of the leaders of the 
Revolution particularly. The writer 
is, inder alia, a vain intriguante; but 
not less able because she is vain. 
Louis XVIII. was a man of excellent 
common sense, and superior tact (not 
a mere gastrophilist, as presumed) ; 
but quite an opposite character to a 
military projector; a good man, not a 
hero—a Fenelon, not a Cesar. He was 
a bishop appointed to govern a mad- 
house; and the lunatics soon got the 
upper hand of him. Napoleon, in his 
wonderful policy, would not have left 
a man capable of opposing him and not 
in his interest: he had bought them 
all. The disposition and policy of Louis 
menaced their ruin ; and the return of 
the ex-emperor was the last hope of 
ex-functionaries, ex-marshals, ex-offi- 
cers, and ex-soldiers. The people, who 
had only to suffer, were passive. They 
were obliged to shuffle, and shuffling 
is matter of trade with a Frenchman. 
Every man of that country makes 
life a game of skill. He holds in con- 
tempt moral and honourable character. 
He uses only his understanding. He 
is striving ouly to be the best chess or 
billiard-player with the men or the 





* See the Foreign Review, No. VIL. and 
our Sept. Mag. p. 248. 
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balls of fortune. He is, of course, 
without heart, and is insincere. Our 
authoress says of Talleyrand, the first 
intellectualist of the nation: 

*¢ He even boasted of having once made 
M. de Talleyrand speak the truth; but this 
appears so extraordinary that I can scarcely 
venture to believe it.”’ ii. 87, 88. 

Fouché is anotier incomparable fel- 
low; and the fact is, that poor Louis 
did not know how to trust one of 
them; while Buonaparte knew that the 
affection of the army elevated him 
above their power, and that while he 
could feed them they were faithful; but 
his power to do so ceasing, they ratted 
accordingly. Principle had nought to 
do with their actions. This conduct 
may be found even among the country- 
men of Sir Robert Walpole, who said, 
that “ every man had his price ;” but 
the difference is this: such renegades 
are detested and despised in Walpole’s 
nation, but not in the other. The 
patriotism of France is estimated by 
mere services to the state, in a military 
or civil view, by the calibre of skill in 
war or policy; and the understanding 
capable of administration is the highest 
in the graduated scale. Our authoress 
uses such a scale; and though Soult 
was second in command under Na- 
poleon at Waterloo, she nevertheless 
calls him one who had become a 
sincere royalist, and was a man of in- 
tegrity. il. 33. 

Louis was, in the same style, a 
thorough Frenchman—a good and a 
well-meaning man, but who, never- 
theless, deemed duplicity no vice of 
heart. He wrote to his present Ma- 
jesty to acknowledge, in gratitude, 
*< that, next to God, he was the bene- 
factor to whom he owed his throne ;” 
and he says to the Duke of Wellington, 
‘that his birth, in the same year with 
Napoleon, was a counteracting pur- 
pose of Providence.” Our authoress is 
angry that these declarations should be 
considered as any other than mere 
compliments —not grateful acknow- 
ledgments of essential services; and 
represents Louis as, in private, insult- 
ing the Prince-Regent and all the 
Allies. Allowances are, however, to 
be made for the poor King: he could 
not appear un-#rench; and nature had 
made of them a casfe superior to the 
rest of the human species—the leau 
ideal of our race—children of Adam 
born before the fall! 
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Louis thought, that by giving them 
the charter, he had done all that was 
needful: but how was he to satisfy 
‘soldiers without war, and functionaries 


without places? There was a nation 
on fire, and he was a water-engine 
sent to quench it. He was insufficient, 
and the Allies were brought up, as 
more engines, and succeeded. 

The book before us commits, how- 
ever, the greatest errors with regard to 
the politics of this country and the 
Allies. The authoress charges them 
with the most impracticable, and, as 
such, insane projects; viz. of dis- 
membering and parcelling out France. 
The real intention was merely that 
suggestion of Burke; viz. that it was 
in vain to expect France to be quiet, 
until it was either subdued by arms 
beyond hope of successful resistance, 
or ruined by exhaustion and devas- 
tation, like, in Burke’s figure, a dead 
horse in a field, skeletonised by beasts, 
birds, and insects. ‘This, however, 
she could not understand; for our 
invincible Duke was a mere man of 
straw; Blucher a savage; the King 
of Prussia no better; the Emperor 
Alexander somewhat superior, because 
he was gallant to the ladies; and 
the poor Austrian Monarch a cipher, 
a mere bon-homme. Want of head, 
or treachery on the French side, our 
authoress deems the sole cause of the 
success of these poor imbeciles; and 
out of all her uabagged cats, as to 
foreign politics, there is only one that 
is probable ; viz. that the burnt child, 
the Emperor of Austria, had made a 
secret treaty with Napoleon, which 
covenanted to join him if he won 
the first battle. Now, we think that 
the direction of Napoleon’s march to- 
wards Brussels, does imply such a pri- 
vate understanding with his father-in- 
law. 

We have too little space for much 
remark. The book in our judgment, 
as we have before hinted, more than 
any that we have read, conveys the 
clearest idea of the state of France be- 
tween the first and second restorations 
of the old French monarchy; of the 
then existing national feeling ; and of 
the great public characters; and we 
believe it to be substantially a most 
accurate picture of the events and per- 
sons. We think so, because every 
thing is probable and natural. Our 
authoress, in modesty (for even French 
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women may have modesty in this 
view), calls her work Memoirs; but, 
in fact, it consists of the essentials of 
real history ; and we willingly do jus- 
tice to the Llue-stockingism of her 
country, in saying, that it is not pe- 
dantic, but most lively and interest- 
ing. 
Upon the whole, Louis was too 
good a man for the nation; the frogs 
had a devouring serpent for a king, 
and yet they liked him; they deemed 
Louis a log, though he was only a 
kind-hearted human being, that pitied 
them. Buta king without an army is 
a carpenter without tools; and to sup- 
pose that Bonaparte’s old army would 
supply the desidecsnen, was as rational 
as to think that police-officers could be 
made out of professed thieves, or the 
feline protectors out of rats. To add 
to the folly, it was supposed by the 
Ultras that Louis could reinstate them, 
and replace every thing in the séatus 
ante bellum; and this they thought, 
although he had not the means of even 
supporting himself upon the throne. 
It was only the exhaustion of France, 
and the unexpected return of Napo- 
leon, that saved him and his family 
from assassination; and had he at- 
tempted to go the lengths which the 
Ultras desired, that would have been 
his immediate fate; Bonaparte would 
have been recalled, and the nation 
have supported him with an _enthu- 
siasm as great as that of the Revolu- 
tion. 

We have gone to this length because 
we respect the private character of 
Louis, and know that his conduct, un- 
der all the circumstances, had every 
characteristic of wisdom. 


-—o— 


Two Essays on the Geography of Ancient 
Asia; intended partly to illustrate the 
Campaigns of Alexander, and the Anabasis 
of Xenophon. By the Rev. John Williams, 
Vicar of Lampeter, and Rector of the Edin- 
burgh Academy. 8vo0. pp. 325. 


MR. WILLIAMS says: 


*¢ J think I can affirm, with justice, that 
almost every thing that is valuable in the 
Tigris and Euphrates of D’Anville has been 
extracted from Gobius, and that what is 
wrong is D’Anville’s own.” P. 291. 


And again, as to the Second Essay : 


*¢ Hitherto, all geographers who have 
attempted to trace the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, have been compelled to take it 
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for granted that their historian was guilty 
of great misrepresentations, especially with 
regard to what I may term the unknown 
parts of the route. In support of this, they 
alleged three gross mistakes, said to be 
committed by him on more known ground : 
the first, with respect to the distance be- 
tween Thapsacus and the Araxes; the se- 
cond, as stated by Mr. Kinneir; and the 
third, as stated by Mr. Forster. As I have 
restored the mistakes to their actual owners, 
I venture to reverse their arguments; and, 
from the accuracy of the Journal in the 
parts that are known, to infer its accuracy 
in the unknown regions. 

‘* The line of the route is not disputed, 
and is accurately given in all maps, with 
one exception: Xenophon did not cross the 
Sangarius, he sailed by the mouth of it.” 
325. 


We shall now give a list of most 
of the places appropriated by Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

The first city which Mr. Williams 
professes to recover, is Ecbatana*, and 
this he says (p. 57), must be at or near 
Ispahan. 

Colosse is presumed to have been 
merged in Chone, which, the author 
thinks, was in or near the large village 
or town of Guné. P. 89. 

Apameia, still uncertain. 

Myriandrus, the modern Pias, the 
Pass Demircape. P. 116. 

Thapsacus, on the western bank of 
the river, nearly opposite to the mo- 
dern Racca (p. 129), now Surich. 

Nicephorium, now Racca. P. 133, 
seq. 
Anthemusias, ruins on the main- 
road, about twenty-six miles from Bir. 
P. 137. 

Resaina, the modern Rasal-Ain. P. 
140. 

Callinicum, either the same with 
Nicephorium, or a town opposite, on 
the other side of the Bilectra, near its 
junction with the Euphrates, no doubt 
the modern Racca (p. 142), Elini- 
cum, a recent name for Nicephorium. 
Ibid. 

Sura, the modern Surieh (p. 145), 


Thapsacus. P. 147. 
Araxes, River, the Khabour. P. 
Chatoras, f 148. 


Carehemish of the Scriptures ; Cir- 
cusium, or Circesium ; now Karkisiah. 
P. 154. 

Zenolia, Zelebi. P. 163. 

Id Dara, or Da-Dara, now Al- 
Der. P. 164. 





* j.c. The Median, one out of four. 
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Perisaboras, Birsabora, 
Kari Ebn Hobeira. P. 187. 

Sittace, the same as the Sittace of 
all other ancient authors. P. 190. 

Opis, about seven miles above the 
Koote of the Map. P. 194. 

Zates, River, the modern Diala, 

Zatbatus, f or Dijela. P. 194 

Parastigris of Pliny, Shat-al-arab. 
P. 207. 

Samare, Sorrah-Man-Rai. P. 205. 

Larissa, Bagdat. P. 210. 

Mespila, probably Dokhara. P. 210. 

Burnadus (river), the modern Hazir 


probably 


Su. P. 216. 
Beled, or Where Alexander 
Eske Mosul, { crossed the Tigris. 
Pr. 2i7- 


Hatre,; Hoddur of the Arabs. P. 232. 
Pinax, the modern Mardin. P. 244. 
Niphates river, Batman Su. P. 263. 

Niphates mountain, Barema. P. 263. 

Tigris river of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
the Bellis. P. 273. 

Tigris of Strabo, the Sest. P.275. 

Martyropolis, Miafarikin. P. 275. 

Bezabde, or Phenica, Hesn Keifa. 
P. 278. 

Moxocne, possibly Moush. P. 280. 

Dascusa, Aizen-Gian. P. 285. 

Arsamosata, Semsal. P. 290. 

Charpote, Karpoot. P. 290. 

Caluata, Erzerom. — P. 291. 

Carduchian Hills, Hamrim Range, 
the first ridge. P. 292. 

See Ispira. P. 309. 

Saspeira, 

Gemish-Khana, in this neighbour- 
hood is the spot where Xenophon and 
ten thousand Greeks first saw the 
Euxine. P. 312. 

Every body must be aware that, to 
discuss such ancient geograpical ques- 
tions is no easy task; aud, whatever 
may be the opinion of travellers and 
scholars as to the success of Mr. Wil- 
liams, it is certain that the work evinces 
learning, industry, and acumen. It is 
professedly a scholar’s book, but is oc- 
casionally enlivened by some curious 
matters; one is, the presumed origin 
of VirririeD Forts, Drurpicau 
Bonrtres, NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S Fur- 
NACE, &c. 


** Of the prevalence of fire-worship at 
Pasargada, we lieve an interesting account 
in Appian’s History of the Mithridatic Wars, 
which, although long, I shall here insert, as 
it may tend to call forth some interesting 
information, and induce future travellers 
more narrowly to observe the summits of 
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remarkable hills in the East, where probably 
will be found what antiquaries call viTRIFIED 
Forts. ‘ Mithridates offered a sacrifice, af- 
ter the manner of his ancestors, to Jupiter 
Stratius, having heaped upon a lofty hill a 
loftier pile of wood. The kings themselves 
carry the first pieces of wood to the pile. 
They form another pile circular and lower. 
On the upper they place honey, milk, wine 
and oil, with every species of incense; on 
the lower (or on the one in the plain) a ban- 
quet is spread for the refreshment of the 
spectators. They then set fire to the pile. 
The Persian kings have a similar sacrifice at 
Pasargada; and the blazing pile, on account 
of its magnitude, becomes visible to sailors 
at a distance of 1000 stadia; and they say, 
that it is impossible to approach the spot for 
several days on account of the heat of the 
atmosphere. Thus Mithridates offered a sa- 
crifice, after the manner of his ancestors.’ 
May ve not, from this description, conclude 
that the fiery furnace, into which the three 
children were thrown, was a mockery of the 
religious rites of the fire-worshippers, and 
that Nebuchadnezzar, by casting living be- 
ings into it, wished to pollute the god of 
the Medes and Persians, and add insult to 
conquest. The choice to the gneber was 
terrible—either submission to the tyrant’s 
order, or to become the instrument of con- 
taminating the sacred emblem by a pollution 
which his soul abhorred. 

‘¢ Pliny fixes the position of the Syrian 
Ecbatana, by informing us, that on Mount 
Carmel there was a town formerly, called 
Ecbatana. Is it too much to suppose, that 
when Elijah challenged the priests of Baal 
to meet him on Mount Carmel, he did it 
because it was their own high place, their 
favourite spot for kindling the religious pile, 
and making its reflection in the heavens 
visible from the borders of Egypt to the city 
of Tyre? According to the Scriptures, theit 
altar was already made. My own firm con- 
viction is, that the Prophet intended to 
defeat them by an appeal to the very element 
of which they professed themselves the de- 
voted worshippers,” P. 72. 

Concerning Goliath and the Philis- 
tines, Mr. Williams says : 

** Many commentators on the Koran, and 
other Oriental writers, affirm, that Thaluth 
or Goliath, was descended from the Curds ; 
or, more properly speaking, that the Philis- 
tines deduced by us from the Egyptians were 
a Curdish race.” P, 246, 


——<}— 


Studies on Natural History ; exhibiting a 
popular View of the most striking and 
interesting Oljects of the material World, 
Illustrated by ten Engravings. By William 
Rhind, Member of the Royal Medical and 
Royal Physical Socicties of Edinlurgh. 
Post 8vo. pp. 247. 
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IT has been remarked by eminent 
philosophers, that Natural Philosophy 
is the most efficient agent of incul- 
eating rational piety and the love of 
God. To this may be added, that it 
exhibits the analogies which exist be- 
tween the laws of Providence and 
the revelations of Scripture. For in- 
stance, Mr. Granville Penn has, by 
philosophical facts, authenticated the 
Mosaic cosmogony ; and in this work 
we may find a similar corroboration 
of the prophetic destruction of this 
planet by fire. 

‘¢ Every solid substance on the face of the 
globe, by means of strong heat, might be 
reduced into the state of vapour.” P. 222, 

It is also possible that the primary 
state of our globe was that of a ball of 
mere vapour, indurated by subtraction 
of caloric * ; for, says Mr. Rhynd, 

«¢ The air of the atmosphere itself, which, 
under the usual varieties of temperature 
always remains a vapour, there is every ana- 


logy for supposing might also be rendered 


fluid, and even a solid, under intense de- 


grees of cold.” Ibid. 

As the belief of a ‘* Day of Judg- 
ment”’ is one of the pillars of religion, 
we add from Tzschirner, that all ma- 
terial bodies are subject to the laws of 
mutation and dissolution; and the 
earth having undergone the former 
more than once, it may be finally sub- 


ject to the latter. 


Of all the departments of Natural 
History, the most curious is Entomo- 
logy. We shall extract some very ex- 
traordinary case. 

Insects, at least certain kinds, survive 
amputation of limbs, decapitation, and 
evisceration itself, and even disregard 
such misfortunes. 

“¢ And what is more extraordinary, the 
headless trunk of a male mantis has been 
known to unite itself to the other sex. And 
all this is so far a beneficial provision of na- 
ture. Insects, from their diminutive size, 
and fragile texture, are continually exposed 
to injury; and had they been formed as 
sensible to this injury as the larger species, 
the quantum of animal suffering would have 
been extreme.” P. 159. 


Flies walk upon ceilings by the fol- 
lowing means: 

‘¢ Many creeping insects, especially flies, 
have a curious provision of hollow suckers 
at the extremities of their legs, with which 





* The earth still becomes colder and 
colder. See Arnott’s Physics, vol, ii. pt. i. 
p- 180. 


they form a vacuum, and the pressure of the 
external air, acting in a similar manner as 
the leathern suckers with which boys lift 
stones, &c. enables them to resist the laws 
of gravity, and walk on our ceilings, and 
along perpendicular surfaces.” Ibid. 


Insects also exhibit glimpses of a re- 
flecting faculty, and use contrivances 
which imply reason (162-164). Their 
strength, compared with their size, is 
wonderful; for a man or a horse cannot 
jump three times their length, but a 
flea a hundred times. Upon this sub- 
ject our author says, 


‘¢ Were our large animals endowed with 
the same strength of muscle, in proportion 
to their size, as the insect tribes, their 
power would be prodigious, and in the case 
of ferocious animals, dangerous in the ex- 
treme ; and it is a fortunate provision of na- 
ture that they are not so. Thus a cock- 
chaffer is six times stronger, comparatively, 
than a horse. If the elephant were power- 
ful in proportion to the stag-beetle, it would 
with the greatest facility level mountains, 
and tear up the largest rocks; and were the 
swiftness and strength of some insects given 
in corresponding proportion to the lion and 
tiger, the viper or the rattle-snake, no being 
could escape their vengeance.” P. 180. 


Ants fight battles in large bodies, 
with systematic human tactics ; and 
carry the young of the negro ants, 


‘* Which they rear up as slaves, making 
them do all the business of the community, 
feed, attend upon, and carry their masters, 
and nurse the young.” P. 215. 


But the greatest curiosity is—they 
keep cows. 


‘* Ants feed on animal matter, the juices 
of fruits and plants, and what is most sin- 
gular, on a fluid which they suck, like milk, 
from insects, called Aphides, which live on 
the juices of the leaves and roots of plants. 

** These small insects have been called 
the cows of the ants, and not improperly ; 
they afford a juice equivalent to milk, and 
the ants keep them in flocks near their ant- 
hills, and regularly milk them by applying 
their mouths to their bellies, and pulling 
them with their mandibles, till the juice 
flows freely. Some species of ants preserve 
the eggs of these cows, and rear them up 
with as much cate as they do their own 
young. These flocks too, of Aphides, are 
often the cause of battles and contests be- 
tween different settlements; and the more 
numerous the flocks, the richer and more 
luxuriously supplied are the various commu- 
nities.” 

‘s¢ The greatest cow-keeper of all the 
ants,’ say Messrs. Kirby and Spence, ‘ is 
one to be met with in most of our pastures, 
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residing in hemispherical nests, which are 
sometimes of considerable dimensions, and 
is known as the yellow ant. ‘This species, 
which is not fond of roaming from home, 
and likes to have all its conveniences within 
reach, usually collects in its nest a large 
hord of a kind of aphis, that derives its 
nourishment from the roots of grass and 
other plants. These it transports from the 
neighbouring roots, probably by subter- 
ranean galleries, excavated for the purpose, 
leading from the nest in all directions, and 
thus without going out, it has always at 
hand a copious supply of food. These crea- 
tures share its care and solicitude equally 
with its own offspring. To the eggs it 
pays particular attention, moistening them 
with its tongue, carrying them in its mouth 
with the utmost tenderness, and giving them 
the advantage of the sun.” Pp. 217—219. 

We have thus given extracts sufli- 
cient to show the curious matters 
found in this book. We have only to 
add, that Mr. Rhind has dressed them 
up in a most eloquent and interesting 
style, accompanied with instructive 
delineations of the ineffable wisdom of 


Providence. 
—@— 
Tales of Four Nations. In three volumes. 

NOVELS have an advantage over 
many other books, because they are 
read through with a certain degree of 
attention. If they impress moral truths 
and augment knowledge of life, no 
objection can be reasonably made to 
a perusal of them; and if they do treat 
chiefly of courting (under prudent 
forms), and end in matrimony, cer- 
tainly that is the only moral and legi- 
timate object of courtship. They may 
indeed be said to stimulate courting 
prematurely ; but we doubt whether it 
would be possible to prevent young 
people from this whether they read 
novels or not. Courting therefore is 
amongst the most natural of human 
events ; and these tales, like all others, 
turn upon the same pivot. The only 
mistake is, that the heroes of novels 
are generally in character real heroes, 
whereas the majority of lovers in actual 
life are very far from having such lofty 
pretensions; they are morally mere 
enthusiasts as to the charms of their 
respective mistresses, or cold calculators 
of their fortunes. 

The tale called the Ambuscade is 
the best; and the hero, a captain of a 
frigate, would not disgrace the Iliad or 
fEneid. ‘The character of the “Cubs 
of the British Lion,” i. e. our sailors, 
and of some smugglers of all nations, 


are excellentlydrawn. There is much 
humour in the French smuggler 
Belitro. 

The character of Phil the sailor, a 
genuine Tom Pipes, is very interesting. 

Von Puffendorf and Fernandez the 
Mexican, are fine characters in the 
other tales ; but we trust that we need 
not say more in favour of the Look. 

— won 
The Foreign Review, No. 1X. 

THE great distinction of English 
and foreign literature is, according to 
the works noticed in this valuable Re- 
view, the preponderance of imagina- 
tion over reason, We have not seena 
single foreign writer who can be called 
(to use the term out of the technical 
sense) a logician. If conclusions do 
occur, there are no premises; if there 
are feet, there are no legs. But we 
must proceed to the articles. 

I. Biography of Jean Paul Frede- 
rick Richter. This was a man of very 
uncommon talents, but exhibited with 
such wildness of fancy as would be an 
exemplar to Englishmen of the truth 
of the line, 


‘¢ Great wits to madness nearly are allied.” 


Every body knows the story of Gold- 
smith’s contented Sailor; but not how 
superior mind may prevent debase- 
ment of character, too usual under the 
severest extremities of indigence. For 
year upon year was poor Richter 
doomed to feel that, though an appe- 
tite is a certain thing, a dinner is not; 
but Providence flogged him into con- 
tentment, in the fine language of the 
Critic in this masterly article : 


*¢ On this forsaken youth, Fortune seem- 
ed to have let loose her ban dogs,.and hun- 
gry ruin had him in the wind. Without was 
no help, no counsel; but there lay a giant 
force within; and so from the depths of 
that sorrow and abasement, his better soul 
rose purified and invincible, like Hercules 
from his long labours. A high cheerful 
stoicism grew up in the man. Poverty, pain, 
and all evil he learned to regard not as what 
they seemed, but as what they were; he 
learned to despise them, nay, in kind 
mockery to sport with them, as with bright 
spotted wild beasts which he had tamed and 
harnessed.” pp. 17, 18. 


For many years did this eaglet open 
his mouth, and scream for food; but 
his noble race was at last recognized ; 
he was fed and patronized ; soared, and 
was admired. 


II. Pinder's History of the Dia- 
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mond. Another superior article. Of 
crystallization the ancients had no 
knowledge whatever; nor of examin- 
ing gems by weight, a process first 
employed by the Arabs in the thir- 
teenth century.—Adamas among the 
ancient Greeks applied only to the 
hardest steel; and diamas first occurs 
in Albertus Magnus, who died in 1280. 
The earliest author who mentions the 
diamond expressly is Theophrastus ; 
and the cause of this neglect seems to 
have been, that the ancients paid more 
attention to the coloured reflection of 
light than to the clearness and purity 
of the jewels theinselves. Lewis de 
Berquin was the first, in 1476, who 
polished one diamond with the aid of 
another; and glass was eut with red 
hot steel, before the use of the diamond 
in the 16th century. 

III. The French Cabinet. Political 
prognostications, which we do not 
prefer to those of Dr.Almanack Moore. 
Prussia is soon to become the most 
powerful European Sovereignty. This 
information is certainly novel. 

1V. Siudy of the Civil Law in Eng- 
dand. A curious fact occurs in p. 73. 
The most ancient law book in Eng- 
jand, viz. Glanville’s Tractatus de Le- 
gibus, &c. temp. Edw. I. is in a great 
part at Jeast ‘a servile copy of the pan- 
dects of Justinian. The latter were 
introduced into England in the time of 
Stephen ; Glanville was made Chief 
Justice in 1181; Vacarius lectured 
upon the civil Jaw at Oxford about 
1150 (16 Stephen), and to the 12th 
century we may therefore ascribe the 
incorporation of the civil law with 
that of the old Saxon and Norman. 

VY. Animal Magnetism.—An expo- 
sure of charlatanry, showing that, if 
one fool makes many, one rogue can 
do the same. 

VI. The brothers Stolbergz. We 
think that their poetry deserves more 
praise than the reviewers have awarded. 

VIl. Dumont’s Bentham on Judica- 
ture. Mr. Bentham (see p. 154) ob- 
jects altogether to trial ly jury ! to the 
palladium of English liberty. Now, 
though there may be crooked legs in 
law, which ought by reforming irons 
to be made straight, we should be 
sorry to see such legs amputated, and 
supplied by Mr. Bentham’s wooden 
substitutes. The reformers whom we 
respect are those who do not mutilate 
statues, like Iconoclasts, but animate 

‘them like Pygmalion. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1830. 
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VIL. Niccolini’s Works. A man 
who wants to fly, but only makes long 
jumps. The most eminent Italians 
consider their language to be one 
formed from the old vernacular dia- 
lects of Italy, not, as Niccolini, a cor- 
ruption of the Latin ; but the reviewer, 
in very proper castigation, observes, 


*’That there was a language different 
from the noble Latin, called vulgaris, quoti- 
dianus, plebeus, rusticus, militans, castrensis, 
&c. in the times of Cicero, as before.” 
P. 186. 


It is very easy to compare the pure 
Rowan with the Italian, by the mere 
aid of dictionaries, and thus settle the 
question. 

1X. Montaigne’s Essays. If a man 
be an egotist, his ideas are likely to be 
in consequence original ; and * bo of 
Montaigne we think to be deserving 
of very high respect. 

X. Police. The critic thinks that 
the new system recently introduced 
into the Metropolis may be made a 
most dangerous instrument of destroy- 
ing the liberties of Englishmen. He 
acquits Government of any such de- 
sign; and indeed the good may be ef- 
fected without the prospective evil, by 
leaving the patronage and appoint- 
ments in the hands of the people; or, 
as the critic suggests, by making the 
present Constabulary more efficient. 

Among the Continental intelligence 
are the following curious things, A 
sma!! library of books, all written by 
negroes, showing that there is hardly a 
science in which some negro has not 
been distinguished. (p. 268.) A sta- 
tue of Venus, found at Bonaira near 
Syracuse, said to excel the Medicean. 
(269.) Greek inscriptions, remains, 
&c. said to be found near Monte Vi- 
deo, but dishelieved. (266.) And to 
show how easily the discovery of hye- 
nas’ bones in caves may be anée-dated, 
as we have before observed in our re- 
cént notice of Mr. Rutter’s Somerset- 
shire Delineations, we find that 


“At Erdrestrom two brick images of 
Egyptian deities with rams’ heads and am- 
mon horns, have been found. They were 
lying far below the surface of the river's 
led, amid a quantity of mud, under which 
was a large stratum of clay, and conse- 
quently they must have leen there for some 
thousands of years.” P. 267. 


Are brick-making and Egyptian re- 
mains antediluvian? We shall believe 
so, when Adam and Eve's fig-leaved 
aprons are excavated. 
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The Liturgy revised, or the Necessity and 
Beneficial Effects of an authorised Abridg- 
ment, &c, &c. By the Rev. Robert Cox, 
A.M. &c. 8vo. pp. 136. 


Improvement of the Liturgy, sounds 
to us much like improvement of West- 
minster Abbey or King’s College Cha- 
pel—nay, of the Bible itself! But we 
must do Mr. Cox the justice to own 
that he does not wish to alter, only to 
omit and modify ; and, most certainly, 
he exemplifies his plan with ability. 
It is most true that a bill of exceptions 
may be tendered, on the score of 
desuetude (see p. 17); but then the 
very same objection may be made to 
the Bible itself. Nothing can be a 
standard which carries with it a ne- 
cessity of variation, and which, in a 
matter of fact affair, is of course inad- 
missible. There is a holiness in the 
Liturgy which is not human. It isa 
book taken from the library of the 
recording Angel. Mr. Cox’s motive 
is to reconcile the Dissenters to the 
Church. That philosophers know to 
be impossible. It forms the entirety 
of dissent that every man should be at 
liberty to make his own interpretation 
of Scripture; to make the possible, 
not the actual, meaning of the sacred 
text the real meaning ; to exclude con- 
text and contemporaneous application, 
and even the just literal construction 
of the words and phrases of the original 
language. Mr. Cox forgets that a Li- 
turgy is, in se, an extinguisher'of such 
notions; that it is both a legal adviser 
and a parental monitor, and that he 
who follows it no longer advocates 
what is called ‘* religious liberty.” 
The idea of conciliating the Dissenters 
by such means, implies the grossest 
inexperience. Not a single sect (except 
the Methodists, who affect the cos- 
tume of the Church) use a prescribed 
form of words for their prayer; and, 
when Bishop Marsh proposed a joint 
delivery of prayer-books, with bibles, 
was there not a clamour excited, and 
a schism generated? If this fact will 
not satisfy Mr. Cox of the inefficiency 
of attempting to wheedle Dissenters 
into our Liturgy, does he forget that 
the very maintenance of dissenting 
ministers is lost, if their followers are 
merged in Church people; that, if the 
holy orders of such ministers are re- 
cognized, then there is a virtual con- 
fession of mere unfounded assumption 
in the regular clergy. That Mr. Cox 
is any thing but a philosopher as to 


Dissenters, he will see from an excel- 
lent little work called ‘* The Valleys,” 
noticed in our vol. xcvtt. i. p. 604. 


ey 


Employment of the Poor. An Address to 
the Grand Jury of the Hundreds of Kirton 
and Skirbeck, in the parts of Holland, in 
the County of Lincoln, at the General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace, held at 
Boston, Oct. 20, 1829. By Charles 
Keightley Tunnard, esq. Chairman, pub- 
lished at the request of the Bench and of 
the Grand Jury. 8vo. pp. 15. 


MR. TUNNARD has very ably 
and judiciously exhibited the evils at- 
tendant upon the allowance system 
and parochial mismanagement, to 
which we have had occasion to allude 
in our notices of the Anti-pauper 
systems of Messrs. Becher and Bos- 
worth. These, of course, we shall not 
repeat, but shall direct our attention to 
the valuable observations of Mr. Tun- 
nard on the abuse of parochial road- 
work. 


‘¢ We naturally first turn our attention to 
the public works in our parishes, and find 
the ighstege available to the employment 
of the poor; not in the disgraceful manner 
in wd they are at present carried on, for 
I will be bold to say, that with the same 
expenditure which now takes place in our 
different parishes for what is falsely called 
the repairs of the highways, but which is 
nothing better than a wanton waste of 
patish money, we might have good roads 
and full employment for a number of our 
labouring poor; but the evil of the allow- 
ance system has found its way, even into 
this branch of our parish expenditure. An 
idle man applies for relicf to the overseer ; 
he sends him to the surveyor, who directs 
him § to let the water off the roads, and chop 
in ruts (this is the usual lavguage) ;’ and 
there the parish labourer is left for weeks 
without the superintendence of any one to 
see that he has performed a single day’s 
work, Ihave myself put the question to 
surveyors, and received for answer, * Oh, 
Sir, it is only to keep him out of mischief ; 
he is a drunken good-for-nothing fellow, 
and always chargeable to the parish, so we 
put him on the highways.’ ‘This is a fre- 
quent and not an exaggerated case; and IJ 
would ask you, gentlemen, if this is just to 
yourselves as charge-bearers, or just. to the 
unfortunate individual, who is thus en- 
couraged to habitual idleness. I am con- 
vinced that, with proper attention, much 
might be accomplished for the good of the 
parishes every way, by the employment of 
their labourers at stated seasons on the 
highways. Let the parishioners view their 
roads and direct what shall be done; there’ 
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are many roads want even forming, which 
are now, from neglect, nothing but hills 
and holes ; many would become excellert, as 
far as the material of the country will admit, 
by turning ; and one-tenth part of the days’ 
work which are now paid for as such, would 
be sufficient to keep them in constant re- 
pair.” P. 13. 


Two Lectures on the History of Biblical In- 
terpretation, withan Appendix. By Her- 
bert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, and Bishop 
of Peterborough. 8vo. pp. 63. 

IT would seem a strange deviation 
from common sense, if a person pro- 
fessing to state the actual words of an- 
other, as evidence in a court of justice, 
should give only a construction of their 
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meaning made by himself or others, 
or, in other words, should substitute a 
comment for the text. Yet of such an 
absurdity the learned Bishop plainly 
shows, thatthe majority of the Fathers 
were guilty; for it seems that they 
used various eee of interpreta- 
tion, mystical, allegorical, &c. aad 
which in Barrow’s language made the 
Scripture a series of riddles. In what 
modes of interpretation the Fathers 
have so erred, his Lordship shows ; 
and such a work, written by a prelate 
of such commanding erudition, in so 
convenient and concise a form, is of 
no small benefit to the theologian ; for 
he might wade through volumes before 
he would comprehend the ‘* principles 
of interpretation”’ developed here. 





Mr. Etuis’s British Tariff, shewing the 
Duties payalle on Foreign Goods imported 
into Great Britain, Ireland, &c. is a work of 
which the value is evident, and the execu- 
tion most meritorious. 





Mr. J. H. Curtis has published 4 Sy- 
noptical Chart of the Diseases of the Ear, 
showing their order, classification, seat, 
symptoms, causes, and treatment. This 
able and experienced aurist has here pre- 
sented to the profession and to the public 
at large, a highly valuable sheet for refer- 
ence, expressed in a clear and satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr. J. Gorton, the Editor of the Gene- 
ral Biographical Dictionary, has commenced 
pubishing, in Monthly Numbers, a New and 
Comprehensive Topographical Dictionary. 
The whole will be comprised in 42 Numbers, 
and embellished with 48 maps. The first 
Number affords evidence of being carefully 
compiled; and as the work is to embrace 
every place in the United Kingdom noticed 
in the last Population Returns, with such 
other hamlets, &c. as can be otherwise ac- 
quired, the whole cannot fail of proving a 
highly desirable and valuable collection. 





The Rev. G. R. Gray’s Christian Patri- 
otism draws an excellent line of distinction 
between the political and selfish patriot 
(see p. 13) and the Christian philanthropist. 





Dr. Stevenson’s Works, (1) upon Colds 
and Coughs, and (2) upon Nervous Affec- 
lions, merit the attention of all prudent 
people. 


The Son and the Ward, by Marianne 
Parrott, is an interesting school-bouk, 
wisely calculated to make a strong impres- 
sion, by exhibiting the meanness and dis- 
grace of selfishness. 





We think M. Venrovittac’s translation 
into French of Bishop Watson’s Apology for 
the Bible a very valuable school-book. 





Mr. D. Gusst’s Inquiry into the Causes 
of the Decline of Historical Painting is an 
oration which makes that style depend upon 
the mechanical excellence of the Dutch 
school. We are among those who do not con- 
sider drunken boors, cobblers, donkeys, pigs, 
and pigsties, subjects taken up in good 
taste, or matters demonstrative of any 
thing beyond execution. Hogarth was de- 
ficient in this skill; but was he not an his- 
torical painter far superior to Wouvermans, 
Teniers, &c. as to the elevation and dignity 
of the art in the view of mind? because 
there is intellectuality and genius in his 
conceptions; while Dutch painting is at 
the best but well-executed portraits. We 
mean no disrespect to Mr. Guest, but we 
solemnly protest against exaltation of the 
vulgarity and bad taste of the Dutch school 
into the beau-ideal of the art of painting. 





Mr. Hiceins’s Introductory Treatise on 
Light and Optical Instruments is most edi- 
fying and satisfactory, so far as our present 
knowledge extends upon those subjects. 
We have had occasion to quote under our 
notice of Dr. Arnott’s Physics. 





Mr. Srencer’s Plain familiar Lectures on 
Confirmation we can conscientiously reecom- 
mend. We wish, however, that in p. 33 
he had more precisely distinguished the 
temptations of the devil from those of the 
world and the flesh. He would have found 
in eminent theologians, that the tempta- 
tions alluded to, preeisely and exclusively 
considered, are the abstract vices of the 
mind, such as infidelity, &c.; the pride of 
the eye and the lust of the flesh are more 
immediately connected with the passions 
and the senses. 
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Mr. Rutter has published a Series of 
Twenty additional Illustrations to his Deli- 
neations of the North-western Division of 
Somersetshire. They are dedicated to J. H. 
Smyth Pigott, Esq. F.S.A. High Sheriff of 
Somersetshire, to whom the original draw- 
ings belong, and to whom Mr. R. is indebt- 
ed for considerable assistance in the expense 
of engraving them. ‘The drawings are exe- 
cuted in a very mastesly manner, chiefly ty 
Mr. J. C. Buckler, the antiquary and archi- 
tect, and many of which are views of fine old 
mansions in Somersetshire, subjects to 
which Mr. Buckler has devoted very consi- 
derable attention. Amongst others are views 
of Ashton-court, Barrow-court, Kings- 
ton Seymour Manor-house, Cleve-court 
and Toot (an excellent print), Clapton 
Manor-house, and Cleveden-court. These 
are all mansions in the Gothic style, and 
show how well that species of architecture 
is suited to domestic use. Brockley-hall and 
Lee-court are each noble mansions, in a 
more modern style. The exterior and inte- 
rior views of Yotton Church are very inter- 
esting, particularly the interior, which shows 
some very fine monuments in the De Wyck 
and Newton Chapels in that church. The 
inside view of the refectory of WoodSpring 
Priory is a good subject; and the painted 
glass from Banwell Church, drawn by Mr. 
G. Bennett, a very curious one. On the 
whole these twenty Plates form a most de- 
sirable addition to Mr. Rutter’s well-com- 
piled volume. 


Select Views of the principal Cities of 
Europe. 

Lieut.-Colonel Batty, to whom the public 
are already much indebted for various em- 
bellishments in European scenery, has here 
published the first Part of a new work with 
still higher claims to excelience. The city 
selected for the first Number is Oporto, 
which is illustrated by five views and a vig- 
nette title, engraved by Goodall, W. R. 
Smith, R. Brandard, W. Miller, R. Wallis, 
and T. Jeavons. These are finished in the 
highest possible style of line engraving ; and 
we do not recollect any plates since the 
publication of Turner’s’ Southern Coast, 
that have delighted us more. A splendid 
sunset is represented in the vignetie-view of 
the mouth of the Douro. The view of 
Oporto from Villa Novo, with the Bishop's 
Palace and Cathedral on the crest of the 
kill; and the view of the Custom-house 
Quay, with the busy scene in the fore- 
ground, and the Serra Convent on the sum- 
mit of the opposite hill, are two most charm- 
ing prints. Every engraving has a key- 
plate, etched by Lieut.-Col. Batty, pointing 
out the names of the objects depicted. Ap- 
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propriate descriptions in English and Frenchy 
accompany the prints. Each Part will be 
illustrative of one or two of the principal 
cities or places in Europe. Twelve parts 
will complete a volume; but each part 
being complete in itself, purchasers may 
possess those places they have visited, or re- 
speeting which they feel most interest, 





The Second Number of Characterislic 
Sketches of Animals, by Mr. Thos. Landseer, 
will be found equally satisfactory with its 
predecessor. The Musk-bull, the Bengal 
Tiger, the Elk, and the Ibex, are etched 
with equal freectom of drawing and accuracy 
of representation, catching not only the ex- 
pression and fire of the animals, but also the 
grace and freedom of their motions. The 
hair in the different subjects is admirably 
discriminated. The vignettes, as before, 
add much to the interest of the work. That 
attached to the account of the Ibex, or 
Wild Goat, represents this hardy and bold 
mountaineer attacking a hunter on the very 
edge of a pathless precipice, and throwing 
himself headlong on the man, so that both 
rotted over into the abyss beneath, and mi- 
serably perished. 


_—— 


Hamlet, the goldsmith and jeweller, pur- 
chased last season, in the sale of the late 
Lord Rivers’s pictures, several paintings, 
which were represented as the works of Cana- 
letti; but they were so defiled with dirt and 
filth, that their identity was doubted by all 
the dealers, amateurs, and artists, who hap- 
pened to be present when they were sold. 
Consequently Mr. Hamlet obtained- the 
whole at his own price, or, as the saying is, 
‘*for an old song.” These pictures have 
recently been cleaned, and divested of all 
their impurities, and, in their present state, 
are now considered the most splendid views 
painted by Canaletti that are at present in 
England, with the exception of those in the 
possession of his Majesty, in Windsor Castle. 





Preparing. 

A Copper-plate Engraving, representing 
an action with the Spanish slave-brig Almi- 
rante, captured by H. M. brig Black Jake, 
(tender to H. M.S. Sybille, Commodore 
F. A. Collier, C. B.) commanded by Lieut. 
Henry Downes, off Lagos (Bight of Benin), 
Feb. 1, 1829. From an original Painting 
by W. J. Huggins, Marine Painter. Also, 
from a Painting by the same Artist, a Cop- 
per plate Engraving, representing a View 
of H. M.S, Winchester (bearing the flag 
of Edward Griffith Colpoys, Esq. Vice- 
Admiral of the White, off the Eddystone,) 
in the act of taking in top-gallant-sails, and 
main-sail, in a squall. 
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Ready for Publication. 


The Arguments for Predestination and 
Necessity contrasted with the established 
Principles of Philosophical Inquiry. By R. 
H. Graves, D.D. 

Calvinistic Predestination repugnant to 
the general tenor of Scripture. By the late 
Very Rev. Ricu. Graves, D.D. 

Sermons on various subjects. By the 
Rev. Josern Epwarps, Curate of Wat- 
tisham. 

Sermons ou several occasions. By the 
Rev. H. Moors, Assistant for some years 
to the Rev. John Wesley. 

The Political Life of the Right Hon. G. 
Canning, from his acceptance of the Seals 
of the Foreign Department, in September, 
1822, to the period of his Death, in August, 
1827. By A. G. Srarreton, Esq. 

An Inquiry into the best means of pre- 
venting the destruction of the Aborigines 
usually incident upon settling new Colonies. 
By S. Bannister, Esq. late Attorney-Ge- 
neral of New South Wales. 

Mr. Britton’s History and Antiquities of 
Bristol Cathedral, with eleven engravings. 
Also the Fifth Number of his Picturesque 
Antiquities of the English Cities. 

Poor Laws in Ireland considered, and 
their probable effects upon capital, the pro- 
sperity, and the progressive improvement of 
that country. By Sir Joun Watsn, Bart. 

Poetical Beauties of the 16th and 17th 
Centuries; from Surrey to Dryden. By 
the Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A. author of the 
Legendary Cabinet. 

The Bibliographical and Retrospective 
Miscellany, or notices of rare, curious, and 
useful Books in all Languages, &c. No. I. 

Sir Ethelbert, or the Dissolution of Mo- 
nasteries, a novel. By the Author of Santo 
Sebastiano, &c. 





Preparing for Puilication. 

Excerpta Historica, or Illustrations of 
English History, to be published in quar- 
terly parts. Its plan is to elucidate public 
events domestic and foreign, our ancient 
relations with France, Spain, and other 
nations, the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land, the state of the Navy and Army, the 
economy of the Royal Household, the 
splendour, magnificence, and personal cha- 
racter of our Monarchs, the history of Mo- 
nastic Establishments, the lives of distin- 
guished men, the costume, modes of living, 
manners aud customs of our ancestors, the 
moral and political condition of society, the 
state of language and literature, the intro- 
duction and progress of the Arts, Heraldry, 
Courts of Chivalry, and Genealogy, &c. 

The late Rev. J. B. Brakeway, of 
Shrewsbury, devoted a great part of his life 
to collecting materials for the history of his 


native county, Shropshire. He had also pre- 

ared a distinct work, which contains a 
cael of the Sheriffs of Shropshire from 
the conquest to his own times; and he had 
so far prepared this volume for the press, 
that it has been thought advisable to pub- 
lish it, in folio, with the arms of the differ- 
ent Sheriffs. 

Conversations upon Comparative Chro- 
nology and General History, from the crea- 
tion of the world to the birth of Christ. 

Raleigh, and his Times. By Mrs. A. 
T. Tuomson, author of Memoirs of Hen. 
VIII. 

An Examination of the Monopolies of 
the East India Company. By the author 
of Free Trade and Colonization of India. 

The Causes of the existing Privations and 
Distresses amongst certain Classes; with an 
effectual Remedy. By Captain Pettman, 
Author of the Essay on Political Economy. 

Negro Emancipation no Philanthropy ; 
being a Second Letter to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. By a Jamaica Landholder. 

A short Analysis of the Criminal Law of 
England. By a Barrister of the Middle 
Temple. 

Essays on Superstition (originally pub- 
lished in the Christian Observer during the 
year 1829), with corrections and additions. 
By W. Newnuam, Esq. 

Social Duties on Christian Principles. 

Tales of the Five Senses; designed to 
explain and illustrate the Physiological Won- 
ders of Man’s Existence. By the Author of 
*¢ The Collegians.” 

A Treatise on the Principles of Hydrosta- 
tics; together with a new Theory of Hydro- 
dynamics. By Mr. Mosety, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The Jew, a Novel; depicting the charac- 
ter, habits, and peculiarities of the Jewish 
People. 

Leries of Landscape [!lustrations of 
tho Waverley Novels, to be published 
in monthly parts. To be engraved in the 
most finished manner by Messrs. W, and 
E. Finden. 





CamBRIDGE. 


Jan, 8. The subject of the Hulsean prize 
dissertation for the present year is ‘‘ On the 
Futility of the Attempts to represent the 
Miracles recorded in Scripture as Effects 
produced in the ordinary course of Nature.” 

Jan. 14. The subject of the Seatonian 
prize poem for the present year is ‘* The 
Ascent of Elijah.” 

The subjects of examination in the last 
week of the Lent Term, 1831, will be, 1. 
The Acts of the Apostles; 2. Paley’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity ; 3. The Prometheus 
of Aeschylus; 4. The Fifth Book of the 
Histories of Tacitus. 
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Roya Society. 

Nov. 30. This being St. Andrew’s day, 
the Society held its usual anniversary meet- 
ing, and elected members to serve in the 
new Council for the ensuing year. The 
President, Mr. Davies Gilbert, proceeded to 
inform the Society of the progress made in 
the sciences during the last year, and the 
loss that the Society and the world had ex- 
perienced in the death of three of its greatest 
ornaments. Need we mention the names 
of Sir Humphry Davy, uf Wollaston, and 
Young—names which will be transmitted to 
the latest posterity as long as science shall 
be respected by mankind. After detailing 
very eloquently the researches and discove- 
ries of these great men, the President in- 
formed the Society that he had received a 
letter from Lady Davy, requesting its ac- 
ceptance of a magnificent portrait of her 
husband, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, as well 
as a portrait of the late Dr. Wollaston, by 
the same artist, from the family of Dr. Wol- 
laston. The President then stated that the 
Council had adjudged the first Royal medal 
to Charles Bell, esq. for his profound re- 
searches on the nervous system; and the se- 
cond medal had been adjudged to Mr. Ma- 
jendie, for his investigation into organic 
matter. 

Jan. 21, 1830. The Society held their 
periodical meeting. The President, D. Gil- 
bert, esq. in the chair. The attendance was 
numerous, probably to witness the experi- 
ments of the Chevalier Aldini, of Bologna, 
«* for preserving human life from fire.” The 
Chevalier handled red-hot pokers as freely 
as he would walking-sticks, and also supplied 
asbestos gloves, by which those of the com- 
pany who chose to make the trial were en- 
abled to do the same. He informed the 
company that he had succeeded in construct- 
ing an apparatus, or rather clothing, to pre- 
serve persons from injury who are exposed to 
flames, the efficacy of which had been proved 
at Geneva, where he showed the firemen 
that a finger, enveloped first in asbestos, 
then in a double case of wire-gauze, might 
be held in the flame of aspirit-lamp, or can- 
dle, for a long time before inconvenience was 
felt ; and then clothing them gradually, ac- 
customed them to the fiercest flames. A 
fireman having his hand in a double asbestos 
glove, and guarded in the palm by a piece of 
asbestos cloth, laid hold of a large piece of 
red-hot iron, carried it slowly to the distance 
of 150 feet, then set straw on fire by it, and 
immediately brought it back to the furnace, 
the hand not being at all injured in the ex- 
periment. Another experiment related to 
the defence of the head, the eyes, and the 
lungs. The fireman put on only an asbestos 
and wire-gauze cap, and a cuirass, and held 
a shield before his breast. A fire of shavings 
was then lighted in a chafing-dish, and the 
fireman plunged his head into the middle of 
the flames, with his face towards the fuel, 


and in that way went several times round 
the chafing-dish for a period of above a mi- 
nute in duration. The Chevalier stated that 
he had an application before his Majesty’s 
Ministers for a space of ground, and ade- 
quate opportunities, to exhibit his experi- 
ments. He retired from the room amid the 
plaudits of the company. 

In our Vol. xcvi. i. p. 601, our readers 
will find a very curious article “ on resisting 
the effects of fire,” which was written in con- 
sequence of the wonderful feats then exhibited 
(June 1826) by Mons. Chabert, who, about 
ten years ago, was performing the same 
tricks in Pall Mall as a Russian, of which 
the public have been unaware. The writer of 
the above article says, that, about 1754, a Mr. 
Powell obtained great celebrity as a fire- 
eater. He exhibited ‘ not only before most 
of the crowned heads in Europe, but even 
before the Royal Society of London, and was 
dignified with a curious and very ample sil- 
ver medal, bestowed on him by that learned 
body, as a testimony of their approbation 
for eating what nobody else could eat.” 


Cueroxkee InpIANs. 


In our Vol. xcvu. ii. p. 258, we stated 
that a newspaper had been established by 
the Indians of the Cherokee nation, printed 
at New Echota, the capital of that republic. 
At that time we were entirely in the dark as 
to the origin of the Cherokee alphabet. It 
is well known that volumes have been 
written on the origin of writing, and the 
learned have been perpetually engaged in 
the dispute whether alphabetic writing was of 
human or divine origin, it being generally 
considered that so wonderful an invention 
was beyond human ingenuity. ‘The matter, 
however, receives considerable light from 
the details published by Mr. Knapp, in his 
Lectures on American Literature, who re- 
cords one of the most extraordinary events 
which has occurred since the original inven- 
tion of letters. It. appears that an Indian of 
the name of See-quah-yah is the inventor of 
this Cherokee alphabet, and the inventor 
under such disadvantageous circumstances 
as render him one of the most extraordinary 
men that the world has produced. 

Mr. Knapp has given to the public the 
history of this invention nearly in the words 
of See-quah-yah, the inventor himself, 
then (in the year 1828) about sixty-five 
years old. At the termination of a campaign, 
towards the close of the war, it appears a 
letter was found on the person of a prisoner, 
which was wrongly read by him to the In- 
dians. In some of their deliberations on 
this subject, the question arose among 
them whether the mysterious power of *¢ the 
talking leaf’’ was the gift of the Great Spirit 
to the white man, for a discovery of the 
white maa himself? Most ofhis companions 
were of the former opinion, while he as 
strenuously maintained the latter. This 
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frequently became a subject of contemplation 
with him afterwards, but he never sat down 
seriously to reflect on it, until a swelling in 
his knee confined him to his cabin, and at 
length made him a eripple for life. In the 
long night of his confinement, his mind was 
again directed to the mystery of speaking by 
letters, the very name of which, of course, 
was not to be found in his language. From 
the cries of wild beasts, from the talents of 
the mocking-bird, from the voices of his 
children and his companions, he knew that 
feelings and passions were conveyed by direct 
sound from one intelligent being to another. 
The thought struck him to try to ascertain 
all the sounds in the Cherokee language. 
His own ear was not remarkably discrimina- 
ting, and he called to his ail the more acute 
ears of his wife and children. When he 
thought that he had distinguished all the 
different sounds in their language, he at- 
tempted to use pictorial signs, images of 
birds and beasts, [to convey these saunds to 
others, or to mark them in his own mind. 
He soon dropped this method, as difficult or 
impossible, and tried arbitrary signs, with- 
out any regard to appearances, except such 
as might assist in recollecting them, and 
distinguishing them from each other. At 
first these signs were very numerous; and 
when he got so far as to think his invention 
was nearly accomplished, he had about 200 
characters in his alphabet. By the aid of 
his daughter, who seemed to enter into the 
genius of his labours, he reduced them at 
Jast to 86, the number he now uses. He 
then set to work to make these characters 
more comely to the eye, and succeeded—as 
yet he had not the knowledge of the pen as 
an instrument, but made his characters ona 
piece of bark, with a knife or nail. At this 
time he sent to the Indian agent, or some 
trader in the nation, for paper and pen, His 
ink was easily made from some of the bark 
of the forest trees, whose colouring proper- 
ties he had previously known—and after see- 
ing the construction of the pen, he soon 
made one. His next difficulty was to make 
his invention known. At Jength he sum- 
moned some of the most distinguished of his 
nation, in order to make his communication 
to them—and after giving the best explana- 
tion of his discovery that he could, stripping 
it of all supernatural influence, he proceeded 
to demonstrate to them in good earnest that 
he had made a discovery. His daughter, 
who was his only pupil, was ordered to go 
out of hearing, while he requested his 
friends to name a word or seutiment, which 
he put down, and then she was called in and 
read it to them; then the father retired, and 
the daughter wrote ; the Indians were won- 
der-struck, but not entirely satisfied. See- 
quah-yah then proposed that the tribe should 
select several youths from among their 
brightest young men, that he might commu- 
nicate the mystery to them. ‘This was at 
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length agreed to, and several were selected 
for this purpose. The tribe watehed the 
youths for several months with anxiety, and 
when they offered themselves for examina- 
tion, the Lelinge of all were wrought up to 
the highest pitch. ‘The youths were sepa- 
rated from their master, and from each other, 
and watched with great care. The uninitiated 
directed what master and pupil should write 
to each other, and the tests were viewed in 
such a manner as not only to destroy their 
infidelity, but most firmly to fix their faith. 
The Indians, on this, ordered a great feast, 
and made See-quah-yah conspicuous at it. 
He became at once schoolmaster, professor, 
philosopher, and a chief. 

He did not stop here, but carried his dis- 
coveries to numbers. He, of course, knew 
nothing of Arabic digits, nor the power of 
Roman letters in the science. The Chero- 
kees had mental numerals to one hundred, 
and had words for all numbers up to that ; 
but they had no signs nor charaeters to assist 
them in enumerating, adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, or dividing. He reflected upon 
this until he had created their elementary 
principles in his mind, but he was at first 
obliged to make words to express his mean- 
ing, and then signs to explain it. By this 
process he soon had a clear perception of 
numbers up to a million. His great difficulty 
was the threshold—to fix the powers of 
his signs aeeording to their places. When 
this was overcome, his next step was in add- 
ing up his different numbers, in order tu put 
down the fraction of the decimal, and give 
the whole number to the next place; but 
when Mr. Knapp knew him he had overcome 
all these difficulties, and was quite a ready 
arithmetician in the fundamental rules. 

This ingenious Indian is not only an 
admirable mechanic, but Mr. Knapp states 
that he has also a great taste for paint- 
ing. He mixes his colours with skill. For 
his drawings he has no model but what na- 
ture furnished, and he often copies them 
with astonishing faithfulness. His resem- 
blances of the human form, it is true, are 
coarse, but often spirited and correct ; and 
he gave action and sometimes grace to his 
representation of animals. He had never 
seen a camel-hair pencil when he made use 
of the hair of wild animals for his brushes. 
‘<The government of the United States,” 
continues Mr. Knapp, *‘ had a fount of type 
cut for this alphabet; and a newspaper, 
printed partly in the Cherokee language, and’ 
partly in the English, has been established 
at New Echota, and is characterised by 
decency and good sense; and thus many of 
the Cherokees are able to read both lan- 


guages.” 
Arrican Expepitions, 


Mr. Richard Lander, the attendant and 
only surviving member of Capt, Clapper- 
ton’s expedition to the interior of Africa, 
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has sailed in the merchant brig Alert, from 
Spithead, accompanied by his brother, for 
the western coast of that hitherto little- 
explored continent. These travellers are 
natives of Cornwall, and were both brought 
up to the printing business at Truro. 
They are remarkably intelligent young 
men, and appear every way capable of 
accomplishing the object of their arduous 
undertaking. They take with them a letter 
from the Secretary of State, addressed under 
a flying seal to the Captain of the first 
King’s ship they may chance to fall in with 
after leaving the Alert, which is destined 
for Cape Coast Castle. The orders in this 
letter are to convey the travellers to Bada- 
gry, aud to introduce them, in the name 
of our Sovereign, to Adolee, the King of 
that country, as persons in whose welfare 
the British Government feel the most parti- 
cular interest. From thence we understand 
they will proceed to Katunga, the capital of 
Yariba, and then to Boussa (where Mungo 
Park was lost,) with the intention of tracing 
the river Niger to its termination. Should 
the Niger he found to flow into the Bight 
of Benin, the Messrs. Lander are to return 
by that route; but should it be found to 
flow to the eastward, into the Lake Tscha- 
dan Bornou, they are to return over the 
Great Desert to Tripoli, by way of Fezzan. 

In the preface to his narrative of Capt. 
Clappertun’s last expedition to Africa, just 
published, Mr. Richard Lander thus feel- 
ingly adverts to the above expedition, which 
had been determined upon by Government 
at the time of his writing : 

** If energy and perseverance can avail us 
any thing, 1 have the best reasons for be- 
lieving that it will prove as successful as my 
most sanguine expectations lead me to hope 
that it will, At all events. nothing shall 
be wanting on our parts to accomplish the 
object in view. If we be so unfortunate as 
to fail, I may say with confidence and with- 
out vanity, that it shail not be attributed to 
a want of proper spirit and enterprise ; since 
we have made the fixed determination to 
risk every thing, even life itself, towards its 
final accomplishment. We shall endeavour 
to conform ourselves, as nearly as possible, 
to the manners and habits of the natives ; 
we will not mock their blind superstition, 
but respect it; we will not scoff at their in- 
stitutions, but bow to them; we will not 
condemn their prejudices, but pity them. 
In fine, we shall do all in our power to ward 
off suspicion as to the integrity of our mo- 
tives, and the innocency of our intentions ; 
and this cannot be done more effectually 
than by mingling with the people in their 
general amusements and diversions. Con- 
fidence in ourselves, and in them, will be 
our best panoply; and an English Testa- 
ment our safest fetish. Clothed in this ar- 
mour, by the blessing of God, we have not 
much to fear; but if, by any casualty or un- 
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foreseen misfortune, we perish in Africa, 
and are seen no more, even then our fate 
will not be more dismal than that of many 
of our predecessors in the same pursuit, 
whose gallant enterprising spirits have sunk 
into darkness, without a vvice to record 
their melancholy end.” 


Whilst the Landers seek the Niger 
from the western coast, a young Indian 
officer (Mr. Henry Welford) is about to 
sail for Egypt, and proceed thence to Sen- 
naar, the Bahr-al-Aliad, and Mountains of 
the Moon, from which point he will pene- 
trate through the unexplored countries 
westward to the lake Tzad, returning either 
by way of the Gold Coast, Timbuctoo, or 
the Desert. The Bahr-al-Abiad is now 
supposed to be the real and most abundant 
source of the Nile, and some celebrated 
geographers imagine that the Tzad is the 
reservoir from which this vast river is sup- 
plied. The Mountains of the Moon have 
never yet been visited by any European; 
and Mr. Henry Welford’s journey promises 
to be one of greater novelty and interest 
than any one since the first expeditions of 
Mungo Park and Denham. He goes quite 
alone, in the costume of a Desert Arab; 
and will travel with the greater facility from 
his knowledge of eastern manners and lan- 
guages. He is only twenty-one years of age. 


Soutu Arrican CoLiece. 


This College was opened, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the 1st of October last. 
The branches for which professors and 
teachers have heen already provided, are— 
the English, Dutch, French, and classical 
languages; writing, arithmetic, geography, 
astronomy, mathematics, and mechanics. 
The professors are the Rev. Mr. Judge, the 
Rev. Mr. Faure, and the Rev. Mr. Adamson. 
The two latter gentlemen have offered their 
services gratuitously for one year, to afford 
time for procuring suitable persons from 
Europe. 


Spots In THE Sun. 


There has lately been a number of spots 
on the sun’s disc, two of which were very 
remarkable, and might be seen with an or- 
dinary telescope. One of them was of an 
oblong form, broader at one end than the 
other, and its length was equal to three 
times and a half the diameter of the earth, 
The other was nearly of a rhomboidal figure, 
and the distance from its eastern to the 
western edge was equal to four times and a 
quarter the earth’s diameter. In other 
words, one was 28,573 miles long, and the 
other 34,286 miles across. The brown 
shade encompassing six black spots mea- 
sured one-eighteenth of the sun’s diameter. 
Thus, taking the diameter of the sun at 
886,149 miles, the spot must be 49,230 
miles. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan. 14. Thomas Amyot, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

An abstract was read of the remainder of 
Mr. Dukes’ historical account of Wroxeter, 
the ancient Uriconium ; including a ee | 
Jong list of the various Roman remains which 
are almost annually found in the precincts 
of that distinguished station. 

The Rev. Charles J. Bird, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited four seals, 1. of silver, found at 
Wallingford, in shape round, (1 inch diam.) 
and containing, within florid tracery, a shield 
hung on a tree, bearing achevron between 
three heathcocks; the legend, Sigillum 
Thome de Rokeby. 2. of brass, round (1ginch. 
diam.), containing within tracery a shield 
(encircled by three dragons) bearing a lion 
rampant. The inscription is s. scaBinor’ 
VIERSCARNE DE SECHERI CAPELLA ET DE 
BOVLISELE. 3. a gold ring, having a very 
beautiful antique gem set in it, representing 
a female head enveloped in drapery, with a 
quibbling motto, TECTA LEGE, LECTA TEGE, 
(oval, size 7-8 by 11-16). 4. of brass, oval, 
2 inches by 14, representing a standing 
figure of a bishop, very rudely executed, and 
surrounded by an inscription, partly in 
the Irish character, Sigill’ demdoicensis de 
berlosti lagala.....ep.’ Mr. Bird also 
exhibited a metal box, of a lozenge form, 
gilt, and studded with stones, found at Ash 
Court, near Margate. It opens like asnuff- 
box, and is supposed to have been a re- 
liquary. 

William Hoskings, esq. presented draw- 
ings of two sculptured metopes, and other 
fragments of a Grecian temple, explored by 
him at Pestum; with some explanatory 
remarks, 

A model of an ancient bath, discovered in 
the island of Lipari, near Sicily, was ex- 
hibited by Captain William Henry Smyth, 
F.S.A. accompanied by an explanatory com- 
munication from the pen of that gentleman. 
This beautiful, and, to all appearance, mi- 
nutely accurate model, conveys an admirable 
idea of the economy of an ancient Hypocaust. 
There were three principal apartments; the 
first a kind of ante-chamber, adjacent to 
which was a place for keeping vases of oil 
and unguents for the bathers. The floors of 
the other two were constructed of square 
tiles, resting on numerous short pillars of 
the same form; the surface of the whole 
being covered with a mosaic pavement, 
composed of black and white tessere, dis- 
tributed in squares, lozenges, circles, and in 
the centre of the two floors forming fanciful 
representations of sea monsters and fishes. 
On one of the squares of the pavement, near 
the entrance of the first sudatory apartment, 
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was represented a pair of clogs, which Capt. 
Smyth conjectures were worn by the 
bathers, to protect their feet from the in- 
tense heat of the floor; he states that clogs 
are used by the Turks in their bagnios, at 
the present day, for the very same purpose. 
An aperture at the bottom of one of the side 
walls of the first division of the sudatory, 
admitted the influx of a natural warm stream, 
which probably diffused itself all over the 
hollow space between the square pillars 
under the tessellated floors, and found vent 
by another opening quite at the end of the 
building. The heat of this stream was thus 
communicated to the floors above, and more 
completely to the whole spartment by 
means of perpendicular ranges of flue tiles 
placed all round the walls of the two inner 
rooms. As there is no appearance of a 
prefurnium or stove among the details of 
this model, it is probable that the hypocaust 
was eutirely indebted for its warmth to the 
natural fountain, which Captain Smyth says 
to this day maintains a temperature of 120 
degrees. The baths exist in a secluded 
spot, and are concealed by a fertile vineyard. 

The island of Lipari will be recollected as 
the largest of a cluster of volcanic islands 
lying north of the coast of Sicily. Sir 
William Hamilton states the circumference 
of the island at 18 miles, the population at 
160,000, and says that it is celebrated for a 
robust race of excellent sailors, and for the 
choice quality of its wines.* The Lipari 
Islands were supposed by the ancients to be 
the abode of Eolus and Vulcan, and it ap- 
pears that a tale was current among the 
natives, that the flues of the hypocaust, as 
closely disposed in contact as the pipes af an 
organ, were wont occasionally to emit wild 
and mournful sounds.t Captain Smyth in 
his communication observed, that baths 
were the frequent accompaniments of ancient 
temples ; and it appears that the present ves- 
tiges are situated in contiguity to a temple 
(we helieve) of Minerva. There would be 
certainly something very elassical in the 
fiction alluded to, if connected with a fane 
dedicated to Eolus. Vulcan and Eolus were 
very naturally chosen as the tutelary deities 
of the Lipari group; the first presided over 
the internal fires of the soil, the last over 
the storms disturbing the seas by which it is 
surrounded. 

Captain Smyth exhibited at the same 
time a piece of pumice stone, which had 
been used in an ancient bath as a strigil. 
«J, puer, et strigiles Crispini ad balnea 

defer.” Persivs. 


* Campi Phlegrei; or, Observations on 
the Volcanoes of the two Sicilies: by Sir 
Wa. Hamilton. Naples, 1776. 

t Information of Capt. Smyth, 
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It is to be hoped that this gentleman’s 
highly interesting communication, with clear 
outline drawings of these remains, the deco- 
rations of the tesselated pavements, plans 
and sections of the hypocaust and its flues, 
will Le allowed by him to occupy a place in 
the Archewologia of the Society, if uot 
destined for publication elsewhere. 

Jan. 21. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

Four new members were elected, viz. 
Charles John Palmer, esq. of Yarmouth; 
Henry Hoare, esq. of Fleet-street; John 
Hulbert Glover, esq. of the British Mu- 
seum; and Samuel James Arnold, esq. of 
Golden-square and of Stanmore. 

Alexander Henderson, esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
communicated some remarks on two paint- 
ings lately discovered at Pompeii, drawings 
of which were exhibited. Their subjects 
are, 1. Two men employed in drawing off 
into vases wine from a covered waggon, 
which is drawn by two horses abreast; 2. A 
drinking party of four figures, apparently 
two of either sex, attended by a boy. These 
were also accompanied by drawings of two 
other paintings: 3.A naked bacchanalian 
figure bearing a child, a very beautiful work 
of art; and 4. A sort of conversation piece 
in the yard of a house, of good design and 
correct execution, and little differing from 
similar scenes in modern Italy. 

Mr. Amyot communicated a copy of a 
MS. in the possession of John Payne Collier, 
esq. entitled, *¢ Certain Instructions to my 
Lord Privy Seal,” being a defence of a repre- 
sentation made to Thomas Lord Cromwell 
by George Constantine, of certain verbal 
communications which he had with John 
Barlow, Dean of Westbury, and John Bar- 
low, Prebendary of that collegiate church, 
In Mr. Amyot’s introductory letter some 
interesting particulars were given of Constan- 
tine, who was an attendant upon the Sir 
Henry Norris that was executed at the same 
time as Queen Anne Boleyn, and who after- 
wards became one of the most active of the 
minor instruments of the Reformation. But 
the reading of the document itself was de- 
ferred till a future evening. 

Several presents of books were received, 
and also a handsome donation by T. Crofton 
Croker, esq. I'.S.A., of the original drawings 
made by Murphy for his magnificent work 
on the royal monastery of Batalha. The 
Society had likewise, for the first time, the 
satisfaction of seeing the walls of their 
meeting-room adorned by the valuable his- 
torical portraits presented by the late Mr. 
Kerrich, together with the splendid fac- 
similes of paintings in the royal palace at 
Westminster, executed for the Society by 
the late Mr. Smirke; and a portrait it has 
long possessed, of old Humphrey Wanley, 
the industrious librarian of the Earls of 
Oxford, and author of great part of the Har- 
leian Catalogue, 
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Druipicat Sacrifices tn Bancor. 


The North Wales Chronicle observes, 
that in the city of Bangor there is a custom 
of killing pigs in the street, which no 
doubt had its origin in the sacrifices of the 
Druids. An assistant Druid puts a rope 
round the neck of the victim by which Ke 
leads it into the midst of a circle of boys and 
girls, and the Chief Druid, who is dressed 
for the occasion in a red nightcap, and vest 
and breeches, which repeated coatings of 
lard has made to shine like armour, advances 
into the middle of the circle, and cuts the 
pig’s throat with his knife. Upon feeling him- 
self wounded the pig runs about in all direc- 
tions to the extent of the rope by which he is 
held, sprinkling the spectators with his 
blood, until he falls through weakness. He 
is then lifted on a block, and his entrails 
laid open for the inspection of superstitious 
worshippers, after which the carcass is re- 
moved by the priests into a house ad- 
joining. 

Queen Etizazetu’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SouTHwarRk. 


The materials of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Free Grammar School, situated in Church 
Passage, Tooley Street, in the parish of St. 
Olave, Southwark, were sold by auction on 
January 19th, the site being required for the 
approaches to the new London Bridge. 
This school was founded at the cost of the 
inhabitants, Queen Elizabeth granting her 
letters patent, in 1571, for the support 
thereof. The Governors are a body corpo- 
rate. About 300 boys are educated in 
these schools, under the tuition of seven 
masters. In 1609 the inhabitants erected 
the buildings now destroyed, on the site of 
part of the house which had belonged to the 
Prior of Lewes. A good external south view 
of this school is given in Wilkinson’s 
** Londina I}lustrata.”’ 

Under these schools, and the adjoining 
buildings, was the crypt of the ancient man- 
sion or inn of the Priors of Lewes, when par- 
liamentary or ecclesiastical duty Jed them to 
reside in the metropolis. 

Anthony Munday, in his edition of 
Stowe’s ** London,” 1618, says, ‘* On 
the south side of (Tooley) street was some- 
time one great house, builded of stone, with 
arched gates, which pertained to the Prior 
of Lewes, and was his lodging when he came 
to London : it is now a common hostelry for 
travellers, and hath to sign the Walnut- 
tree.” 

A good north view of this crypt is en- 
graved in Wilkinson's ** Londina Illustrata,” 
in which work it is thus described :— 
*¢ There are two entrances to this oratory or 
crypt, in White Horse Court, leading from 
Tooley Street to Southwark House, for- 
merly the King’s Head Tavern, and prior to 
that, the sign of the Walnut Tree. In en- 
tering by the northern entrance, it is 7 feet 
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6 inches long by 6 feet wide, which leads to 
a large semicircular arched vault, 39 feet 
3 ioaee long, by 18 feet wide; on one side 
is a well, 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot, from 
which water is at present conveyed to the 
houses above ; towards the further end is a 
door-way, 4 feet 6 by 3 feet 6 inches, leading 
to another semicircular vaulted arch, 31 feet 
long by 13 feet 10 inches wide; from this 
you are led into a passage, 7 feet by 6 feet, 
which leads to the principal apartment of 
this antient building, the whole length of 
which is 40 feet 6 inches, by 10 feet 6 inches 
in width ; at the further [south] end are two 
windows, 2 feet 6 inches wide each, and on 
one [western] side there are likewise two 
more of the same dimensions, and a passage 
4 feet wide, which leads to another apart- 
ment, but is blocked up with stones and 
bricks. This antient apartment consists of 
four groined [circular] arches, supported on 
curious [Norman] columns, 4 feet 10 inches 
in diameter.¥ From this you enter into ano- 
ther vault of various dimensions, but the 
length is 27 feet 4 inches: part of this 
vault is arched as the former, and part 
groined, over which the stairs leading to 
Queen Elizabeth’s School are erected. On 
entering the southern entrance, you descend 
by a gradual slope into the second semi- 
circular apartment already described : the 
present flooring is of earth and brick rub- 
bish, which have accumulated from time to 
time, so as to half bury the pillars. The 
height of the roof is unequal, from the 
partial raising of the ground, but is in ge- 
neral from 8 to 9 feet.”” An excellent plan of 
this crypt, drawn by Mr. H. Gardner, is also 
given in Wilkinson’s work. 


Roman Corns, &c. 


A remarkable discovery of antiquities was 
lately made by a workman in the quarry at 
Dortan, Canton of Oyonax, department de 
l’Aim. Having inserted his lever in a fissure 
of the rock to detach a portion of it, he 
was surprised to behold, on the falling of the 
block, a recess which, on examination, was 
found to contain no less than twelve hundred 
medals in gold and bronze, bearing the effi- 
gies of Maximian and Constantius Chlorus 
(father of the great Constantine), who 
reigned together at the commencement of 
the fourth century. These coins and medals 
were probably deposited, in times of danger, 
in the place where they have lain buried 
during fifteen centuries. The greater num- 
ber represent on the reverse side the genius 
of the Roman people sacrificing on an altar, 

* These columns are described in lot 137 
of the Sale Catalogue, as ‘“* Eight Gothic 
capitals, columns, and bases, supporting the 
groined arches of the antient oratory of the 
Priors of Lewes.” 


and a personification of wealth holding a ba- 
lance and a cornucopia. Others have For- 
tune, holding a rudder in her right hand 
and a cornucopia in her left. On the ob- 
verse sides the inscriptions most common 
are :— 
Constantius Chlorus 
Fortune reduci Cass. n. n. 
or ** To the happy return of our Cesars.” 
Maximian Heraclius 
Salvis Augg. et Czss, aucta Kart. 
or, ‘Prosperity to our Emperors andCzsars, 
from the acquisition of Carthage.” 
The medals bearing this latter inscription 
represent on the other side Ceres standing 
and holding corn in each hand, in allusion 
to the rich harvests of Africa. Some few of 
the coins bear the effigy of Diocletian. 

A communication from the Carlisle Mu- 
seum gives an account of the discovery of 
several. coins, urns, and other vestigia of 
what appears to have been a Roman ceme- 
tery of some extent. These interesting re- 
mains have been laid open in the course of 
the excavations now in progress, for the pur- 
pose of removing the London road, at a 
place called Gallows Hill, about half a mile 
from the town of Carlisle. A small urn, 
containing sundry coins in fine preservation, 
is also mentioned. Among them are some 
of Faustina, very beautiful. The writer 
adds: ** The bottom of the urn, in which 
were the silver coins, bears testimony to a 
very remarkable chemical operation of na- 
ture. It exhibits a fine green glaze deposit, 
evidently the precipitation of the alloy of 
the silver, and in consequence the silver ap- 
pears fresh and free from alloy, the coins 
having on their surface but little appearance 
of metallic oxide. This fine, silent, and 
secret operation of nature has never hitherto 
been either discovered, or made a subject of 
speculation. No doubt it merits the best 
attention of the chemist, the naturalist, and 
the antiquary.” 

Curist Cuurcn, York. 


Some curivus relics have been discovered 
in the foundation of this church in the 
course of the improvement making in St 
Andrew-gate corner ; viz. two coffins of lime- 
stone, one of them formed to the shape of 
the head and shoulders of the corpse, and 
both made witha hole in the bottom, through 
which moisture might escape; two ancient 
tomb stones, with obliterated inscriptions, 
and on one the figures of a male and female 
in the attitude of prayer; and also a square 
stone, hollowed into the form of a large 
mortar, or vessel for the purpose of beating 
orcrushing. An inspection of Christ Church 
also gives reason to suppose that this is not 
the first time it has been reduced in size, 
The two arches, which appear on the ex- 
terior, facing the Old Haymarket, betoken 
its extension in that direction. 








SELECT 
TRIBUTARY LINES 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
LAWRENCE I knew in his bright youth- 


ful days, 
And then admir’d his noble thirst for praise; 
Saw him, with unaffected ardour, feel 
The force of filial and fraternal zeal ; 
I knew his brothers, and his aged sire, 
Who all return’d his love with kindred fire ; 
With joy I saw old Time assist his aim, 
Mature his talents, and promote his fame ; 
And oft my humble Muse, with eager pride, 
To pay due homage to his merit tried, 
While he as oft, with all the gen’rous praise 
Of partial friendship, has receiv’d my lays. 
Ah! as he now has felt the mortal doom, 
What Worth, what Genius, sinks beneath 
the tomb! 


When Death had struck the Macedonian 

chief, 

And Hope withheld all promise of relief, 

His Councit stood around, a noble band, 

And ask’d who next should hold supreme 
command ? 

**Let him who is most worthy,” he replied, 

And, with these parting words, the hero died. 

Since Lawrence, then, by Death’s relent- 
less haste, 

Has left the realms of Genius and of Taste, 

May Graphic Chiefs the great example own, 

And ‘him most worthy” fill the vacant 
throne. 


—)—. 
SONNETS ON THE SEASONS. 


1. SPRING. 
SEASON of promise ! ever smiling bright, 
E’en through the gentle rain, thy fruitful 
tears, [fears ! 
Blest Hope is thine, unclouded o’er by 
For we regard thy sweet aud sudden showers 
But as the harbinger of sweeter flowers, 
With which thy robe all richly shall be dight, 
And which shall be the pride of summer 
bowers, 
When ardent Phoebus may too brightly shine! 
Sweet Spring! the happy task is ever thine 
To call the flowers from out their winter 
sleep, 
And waken them again to life and light! 
With thee the hours run swift their silent’ 
flight, 
And whether thou dost blandly smile or weep, 
We know thee so benign, that we some good 
must reap ! 


2. SUMMER. 
LL hail! the lusty manhood of the year, 
When Nature seems rejoicing in her 
prime, [clime, 
When ripening harvests gild our fruitful 
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POETRY. 


And the Sun sails more gladly through his 
sphere. [time 
How sweet and soothing is that breathless 
Of Summer, when eve’s softest breezes 
blowing 
Bring to the ear the far off village chime 
To the lone seaman’s memory most dear), 
A tranquil sense of happiness bestowing : 
And then how sweet the murmur of the 
brook, 
O’er golden pebbly sands incessant flowing ! 
Now is each tree clad in his gayest gear, 
Each flower most fragrant, green each 
meadow’s look, [Nature’s book! 
And brightly radiant seems each page of 


3. AUTUMN. 
Now are the year’s wild youthful pulses 
still, 
And Age’s cooler blood in all its veins ; 
The full ripe grain crowns every rising hill, 
Well pleas’d the husbandman beholds the 
ains [pains. 
Of wise forethought, and long-untiring 
Blythe Harvest yields his joyful tribute now, 
Each well-cropp’d field does its dark rus- 
set suit, [bough, 
Pomona’s gifts are torn from branch and 
For Earth in Autumn yields her choicest 
fruit. 
Nor yet are all the little songsters mute 
That glad our fields, but o’er the Western 
main [way ; 
The swallow wends his loug and unknown 
The yellow leaves fall from their parent 
spray, [wane ! 
And every thing proclaims the year upon the 


4. WINTER. 
INTER! I love thee! full of frost and 
snow 
As e’er thou art, yet still of kindly feeling, 
That sheds into the heart its warmliest glow 
More redolent : whene’er I think on thee 
I think upon the clear and calm fireside 
Where Mirth doth ever sit, and Glee bright 
eyed! [pealing, 
While still without thy wildest blasts are 
And icy frost o’er lake and river stealing ! 
All earth is voiceless now : each late green 
tree, 
Bare of all leaves, presents a piteous sight ! 
Yet do I yield not up to dread or gloom, 
For well I know, sure as day follows night, 
Nature shall burst her temporary tomb, 
And Spring shall come again, with all 
his buds and bloom ! J. WIGSTEAD. 


-— @— 
ORIGINAL FABLES. 
By Eviza Bewrour. 
THE GNAT AND THE SPIDER. 
Sa bold little Gnat once extended his 
flight, 
Some distant fine prospects to view 
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Beyoud what in prudence his parents thought 


right, 
No wonder that ill should ensue. 


With some friends who abode in a sycamore 
tree 
As he wander'd, incautious and gay, 
He conceiv'd, while abroad, he might dine, 
or take tea, 
Or at least leave his card, by the way. 


Returning late homeward, a mansion beside, 
That rose near the skirts of a wood, 
A swift, hungry Swallow, his beak op’ning 
wide, 
Our little bright insect pursued. 


Many windings he made, like a poor pant- 
ing hare, 
From destruction his life to secure, 
When a Spider call’d out, from his well- 
woven snare, 
‘¢ Hither haste, my asylum is sure!” 


Anxious death to avoid, by a refuge so near, 
The Gnat straight the offer embraced ; 
But alighting he found, as he shudder’d 

with fear, 
His body with trammels enlaced. 


At this the poor Gnat ’gan to weep and 
lament ; [peace !”” 
When the Spider exclaim’d, ‘* Prithee 
‘From the Swallow preserv’d, in my web 
be content, 
Or existence shall instantly cease.” 


This saying, he gave him a desperate blow ; 
The Gnat fell, and, foreseeing his end, 
“* Far better,” he cried, ‘* is a brave, open 
foe, 
Than a wily and treacherous friend !”’ 





THE RIVER AND THE STREAMLET. 


A River, as the Tagus wide, 
Silent, majestic in its course,— 
Flowing in all the pomp of pride 
Profound—resistless in its force — 


Reproach’d, with no mellifluous tongue, 
A gentle Streamlet, murm’ring near, 

Wont, flowery vales and woods among, 
The peasant’s herd and flocks to cheer; 


And though with sedge and alders crown’d, 
Transparent as the solar ray, 

While Naiads frisk and Dryads bound,— 
Thus spoke, his triumph to display : 


*¢ Behold, while you obscurely pour, 
On my full breast what vessels crowd, 

While Commerce to the distant shore 
Proclaims my consequence aloud ! 


*¢' To swell a Nation’s dread command, 
Riches and grandeur [ unfold ; 
For, plenty spreading o’er the land, 
My sands are sprent with glitt’ring gold!” 
“<True,” said the Streamlet; ‘*you were 
born 
To speed your way in power and state ; 
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But, though my humble waves you scorn, 
By streams like mine you ’re render’d 
great. 


‘¢ And, though of rank and treasure vain, 
Much as your might and depth you boast, 
You but increase the boundless main, 
And in immensity are lost.” 


Thus down the stream of human life 
The rich, the abject, and opprest, 
Float amid rocks of woe and strife, 
And in one common haven rest! 
Highgate, Jan. 1829. 


-—@— 
LINES 


Written in the Traveller’s Album, at the 
Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble. By 
Mons. Ducis. 


IMITATION. 


OW calm! how desert! in this peace 

profound, [sound : 
No more [ hear the world’s tempestuous 
The world has disappeared ; time seems for 
Immerged in terrible eternity ! [me 
The presence of a God e’en now I feel. 
Who deigns in mercy my alarm to heal : 
A pitying father, He from every woe [low: 
Would shield his children, pilgrims here be- 
Why mar the works of his all-powerful 

hand, [land ? 
Who form’d us to inherit Canaan’s promis’d 
He wills repentance, yet allows the charm 
Of hope, the Christian’s faithful heart to 

warm. 


Oh thou! * who midst these mountains’ 
wintry gloom, [a tomb, 
Came—sought the hoar-frost—deserts—and 
Thy wondrous charity, ascending high, 
Scems to admit thee inmate of the sky ! 
I love to trace thee in this sacred place, 
Where, cradled in the clouds, thy holy race 
To God hymn praises ; as the strains ascend, 
They with the heavenly choir of angels blend. 


Sick, tired of worldly joys, ere scarcely 
tried, 
The pensive traveller here has often sigh’d. 
These rocks—these firs, to solemn thought 
give birth ; [earth ; 
This torrent speaks, and bids me scorn the 
The earth, where happiness a stranger strays, 
And where some worm in secret ever preys. 
Whiere’er I tura some form of grief appears ; 
Love has its smiles, but oft’ner still its tears ! 
Of slighted friendship bitter is the pain ! 
Life’s pleasures weary—labours are in vain. 
Ye, who for God have bade the world fare- 
well ! [shore — 
Happy are they who seek your peaceful 
Still happier fate in these retreats to dwell, 
And tempt the earth’s delusive joys no 
more, - EB 


a 


* St. Bruno, the founder. 
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FRANCE. 


A decision, pronounced by the Royal 
Court of Paris, has given great satisfaction 
to the friends of the freedom of the press. 
It was in the case of an appeal by M. Bar- 
thelemy, the author of a poem entitled ‘ La 
Fils d’ Homme,” and M. David, the printer, 
against the judgment of the Correctional 
Tribunal, which sentenced the former to be 
imprisoned three months, and to pay a fine 
of 1,000 francs, and the latter to pay a fine 
of 25 francs. The Court confirmed the sen- 
tence of the Correctional Tribunal as to M. 
Barthelemy, and pronounced for the free 
discharge of M. David, on the ground that 
he did not act, in printing the poem, with 
any bad intention. ‘The principle laid down 
by the Court, that the mere act of agency 
in printing an objectionable work, does not 
prove the existence of a criminal intention, 
is hailed by the Liberal party as a rule by 
which future decisious will be guided, and 
not arising out of the peculiar circumstances 
of this case. 


ITALY. 


The King of Naples has been excommu- 
micated by the Holy See. De Medici, the 
Finance Minister, left that city a short time 
since to join the King at Madrid, and on 
his way was obliged to pass through Rome. 
Hardly was he arrived there, when a demand 
was made on him, as the representative of 
his master, of a tribute, which has been due 
a long time to the Pope. Medici demurred ; 
but Albani was not to be denied, and a rup- 
ture was the consequence. It is understood 
that the utmost extremities will be resorted 
to unless the sum demanded be paid. 


SWEDEN. 


Great honours have lately been done to 
Ochlenschleger, the celebrated Danish poet, 
in Sweden. He was received at Lund as if 
he had been a conqueror. He was addressed 
by the students, honoured by the King, and 
crowned with laurel by Tegner, the author 
of “ Frithioff,” and the prince of the living 
poets of Sweden. The Danes aud Swedes 
have long been accustomed to regard one 
another with jealousy and hatred; but, on 
this occasion, the nations seemed to blend 
like brothers in common affection. 


GREECE, 


The following is a statement of the reve- 
nues and expenses of the state of Greece, 
from January 1828 to May 1829 : 


70] [Jan. 
N NEWS. 
Revenues. Francs. 
Revenues of State . . . . 3,415,988 
Capital of National Bank . . 813,064 
Seizures not liquidable . 93,366 
Debts due to State . - « 486,880 
Capital advanced by President . 682,630 
French subsidies . . . . 3,302,000 


Russian subsidies . . . . . 1,753,200 
10,246,558 

Expenditure. 
Army and Navy . . . . « 7,458,886 


Establishments for public service 273,734 
Salaries of Department . . . 751,947 
Interest paid by National Bank 15,512 
Orphan Asylum . . . . . 266,603 
an ra 
Advances made to state creditors 112,708 
Arrears of farmers of state. . 274,379 
LordCochrane. . . . . . 63,804 
Austrian Admiral Dandolo . 46,332 
Ready money in Treasury . . 714,808 


Payments which have yet to be made 136,800 








10,258,265 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The Russian General Kisselef has issued 
an address to the Divan of Wallachia, upon 
his taking the office of President of the 
Turkish Principalities on the Danube, in 
which he promises an honest administration 
of the public affairs entrusted tou him, and 
an indulgent and kind treatment, in order 
to alleviate the miseries inflicted on the pro- 
vinces by the war. It declares that the in- 
tention of the Emperor Nicholas, at its 
commencement, was to render the occupa- 
tion of the Principalities as little oppressive 
to their inhabitants as possible; but that 
the functionaries employed in that quarter 
had been guilty of great extortions. The 
system of forced gift had been resorted to, 
and the presence of a large body of strangers, 
instead of being a blessing, by supplying a 
market for the productions of the provinces, 
had been a curse. All these evils, he assures 
the Turkish authorities, shall be amended. 

An earthquake was felt in the night of 
the 25th of November, in Odessa, Jassy, 
Czernowitz, Hermanstadt, Kronstadt, and 
many other places in Transylvania and the 
Buckowina. It did considerable mischief at 
Bucharest, where 115 houses, among which 
is that of the English Consul, have been 
rendered untenable by its effects. Fifteen 
churches are se much injured that they can- 
not be used. The town of Kiupria, on the 
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road to Kronstadt, has suffered, in propor- 
tion, more than Bucharest. 

A frightful accident occurred on the 12th 
at Ismail, in the explosion of a ship, laden 
with powder and other ammunition, by 
which two magazines were totally destroyed, 
and the roofs of about 50 houses blown off. 
In 400 more not a pane of glass was left. 
Four vessels that lay near the ship which 
had blown up were destroyed in an instant, 
and several others which lay at a greater 
distance sustained more or less damage. 
Fragments of timber and iron, and large 
blocks of ice, were hoisted through the air, 
and, falling on the roofs of houses, com- 
pleted the scene of terror and destruction. 
It is ascertained that forty-two persons were 
wounded, and six killed. 

On the 27th of November, by the care- 
lessness of an artilleryman, an explosion 
took place in the great powder-magazine at 
Shumla, which not only destroyed the whole 
of the stone building, in which there were 
68,000 cartridges and 2000 barrels of gun- 
powder, but forty field-pieces, that were 
ready to be sent to Adrianople, were for the 
most part melted, and forty-eight artillery- 
men killed. In the same building there was 
a magazine of provisions, containing, it is 
said, 10,000 sacks of corn, and a great 
quantity of provisions, which were destroyed. 
The fire in this magazine continued the 
whole day, and as the bombs, grenades, &c. 
were flying about in all directions, nobody 
attempted to extinguish it. 


EGYPT. 


The Pacha of Egypt steadily proceeds in 
the work of political reformation. The pro- 
vinces have been divided into departments, 
arrondissements, and sub-arrondisements. A 
central assembly, or general divan, composed 
of deputies from all the provinces, to the 
number of more than two hundred members, 
is to meet in the capital. Some thirty offi- 
cers, civil and military, attached to the ac- 
tual administration, are to form part of this 
divan. The viceroy will submit to the con- 
sideration of the general assembly all public 
questions, of what nature soever they may 
be. The sending of young men to France, 
in order that they may be instructed in the 
different sciences, in jurisprudence, and in 
the useful arts, has not been discontinued. 
Six Egyptians have been sent to Toulon to 
learn the art of building ships of war. The 
younger brother of Noureddin Bey, a ma- 
jor-general in the service of the Pacha, and 
four new pupils, who are to apply themselves 
to the study of mechanics and various ma- 
nufactures, have been seut to Paris. Re- 
cently thirty-four scholars, from the age of 
eight to fifteen, have arrived at Marseilles ; 
they are destined for the study of hydraulics, 
that of naval architecture, and fifteen other 
branches of mechanism. ‘Thirty other pu- 
pils are to follow them. In fine, 115 other 
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individuals, for similar purposes, are to arrive 
in France, independently of those young 
Egyptians who are to prosecute their studies 
in England. To finish the picture of these 
innovations which are casting their light 
over Egypt, we must not omit to add, that. 
there is now printed in that country a peri- 
odical publication. The title of the journal 
is ** News of Egypt.” and it is inscribed ou 
a pyramid, from behind which the rising 
sun hastens to shed its rays. 

Some time ago, says a Paris paper, Cap- 
tain Beaulieu, a French officer in the service 
of the Pacha of Egypt, sent off, for one of 
his friends in France, a collection of anti- 
quities and curiosities, among which were 
some crocodiles’ eggs. During the passage, 
or the quarantine, these eggs hatched, and, 
when the case opened at the custom-house, 
three small crocodiles ran out. On the way 
they had devoured several rolls of papyrus, 
and the bandages and mummy of an ibis, of 
which nothing remained but the claws and 
some of the feathers. 


EAST INDIES. 


Lord William Bentinck, the Governor 
General of India, has issued a proclama- 
tion at Benares, abolishing the inhuman 
practice of burning Hindoo widows, which 
has so long prevailed in India. It was fa- 
vourably received by the Brahmins, the only 
class who were thought likely to make any 
opposition to it. Benares, the Holy City, 
as it is called, and one of the most ancient 
seats of Hindoo superstition, is one of the 
Serampore stations: and Mr. Smith, the 
missionary there, on the 13th of February, 
writes as follows : ** Went out by the river 
side, and conversed with a number of Brah- 
mins on religious subjects, and also brought 
in the order respecting the prohibition of 
suttees, on hearing which a Brahmin ex- 
claimed, ‘ What! has government now arisen 
from sleep? So many years has this cruel 
practice been carried on, and has compas- 
sion at last entered into their breasts ? They 
ought to have prevented this practice many 
years ago.’” 

The military letters from India represent 
the army to be in a complete state of insub- 
ordination on account of the proposed re- 
duction in the allowances; but a little ex- 
aggeration is supposed to be resorted to in 
these accounts sent over by military men, 
with the view of intimidating the Company 
from carrying their projects into effect. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


In Nova Scotia, under the patronage of 
Lord Dalhousie, a college, upon a large 
scale, has been established. By a bequest 
of a Mr. M‘Gill, the means for establishing 
a third college, of princely magnificence, in 
Montreal, have been provided. And for 
Upper Canada a truly royal endowment has 
been procured from the Crown by Archdea- 
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con Strachan, of York, in that province, for 
a university, upon a scale worthy of the an- 
cient founders of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The expense for the building 
of this college is not estimated at much less 
than that of King’s college, London. 

Since September 1824, a Roman Catholic 
church has been erected in Montreal, which, 
for magnitude, has not a parallel in all the 
ecclesiastical structures raised in Christen- 
dom since the denunciation of the Jesuits. 
It is calculated to contain 10,000 persons ; 
is adorned with six lofty towers, three on 
each side; and the two on the West front 
will, when finished, be nearly as high as 
those of Westminster abbey. T’.e Eastern 
window at the high altar is 64 feet in height. 
In point of ornament, and curious carving, 
such as adorn the cathedrals of the old 
countries, it is certainly inferior; but in 
distant effect, from its situation and _ its 
towers, it is equal to any of them. 
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WEST INDIES. 


From an authentic return of the Slave 
population of the Colony of Demerara and 
Essequibo, made on the 31st of May, 1829, 
it appears that, up to that period, the num- 
ber of Slaves of both sexes amounted to 
60,368, the females exceeding the males 
by about one-fifth. The mortality in the 
Colony during the three last years, up to 
the date above-mentioned, was in the pro- 
portion of one in twelve. 

In the course of the last twelve years, the 
most considerable importations of Slaves in- 
to Demerara and Essequibo from other Co- 
lonies took place between 1817 and 1820. 
They have since greatly decreased. Of the 
whole amount of Slaves above specified, it 
appears that 26,691 are Africans, and 
42,677 Creoles. It is remarkable that the 
number of deaths among the Slaves during 
the last twelve years has exceeded that of 
births by about an average of 1800. 


— wn 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Jan. 15. A meeting of the freeholders of 
Devonshire, relative to the Tithe Laws, took 
place in the Castle-yard, Exeter, having 
been convened by the Sheriff on a requisi- 
tion signed by upwards of eleven hundred 
payers and receivers of tithes. The Hon. 
Newton Fellowes proposed the petition. It 
was seconded by C. P. Hamlyn, esq. in a 
speech of great length, in which he took a 
review of the origin of tithes, their original 
appropriation, and entered into calculations 
to show their unequal operation, under the 
present mode of collection, upon the farmer. 
The petition, which was adopted almost una- 
nimously, set forth — ‘* That, since tithes 
were originally established, all property has 
undergone material changes, and particu- 
larly agricultural, by the operation of these 
laws ; and, in consequence of an increase of 
public burdens within these thirty years, 
coupled with other circumstances, the in- 
conveniences of them have been rapidly ac- 
cumulating. That your petitioners have also 
to complain, that disputes respecting the 
payment of tithes are determined in a Court 
constituted in a manner peculiar to itself, 
and without the constitutional intervention 
of a jury. That your petitioners ask for no 
innovations on the principles of the British 
Constitution, nor for any unfair or improper 
sacrifice from any party, but humbly pray 
that your honourable House will, at as early 
a period in this Session of Parliament as the 
business of the Nation will allow, take into 
its most serious consideration the present 
state of the Tithe Laws, and the effects now 
resulting from them,” &e. 


The accounts from different parts of the 
country are generally of a desponding na- 
ture. At Huddersfield, a public meeting 
was lately held, at which a most melancholy 
picture was given of the general distress 
among the operatives in that quarter; where 
above 13,000 individuals only had dvopence 
halfpenny a day to subsist upon ! 

The accounts from Coventry represent the 
state of the artizans, and other labourers in 
that city, as most deplorable. The poor 
rates, and the number of paupers, are fear- 
fully on the increase. The directors of the 
poor have thought proper to memorialize 
the Privy Council on this state of things. 
Amongst other remarks, they observe that 
“*the casual out-poor of Coventry, in the 
month of December 1827, amounted to 280 
families, which number of families is now 
augmented to 1,312. In the month of Ja- 
nuary 1828, the number of individuals in 
the House of Industry was 183; in the 
month of January 1830, it amounted to 456. 

The following is an extract from the peti- 
tion agreed on at the /Viltshire Sessions, 
and signed by every Magistrate present :— 
*¢ That the most alarming distress pervades 
both the agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of this county; that such distress can- 
not, they fear, be attributed to temporary 
causes, or be expected materially to abate 
without Legislative interference; and that 
they entertain most serious apprehensions of 
the gradual, but no less certain, extinction of 
their property.” 

Jan. 16. On this day a most numerous 
meeting was held at the Town-hall, Doncas- 
ler, Sir W. Cooke in the chair; and _peti- 
tions were adopted, praying Parliament to 
take into immediate consideration the dis- 
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tressed state of the country. The language 
of the speakers evinced a very strong feeling 
on the subject. Mr. Pilkington said a cri- 
sis had arrived when something must be 
done; and Mr. Denison declared his opinioa 
that Government had only the choice of 
two things—the pruning-knife or the sponge. 
Messrs. Duncombe and Wilson, two of the 
Members for Yorkshire, were present. 

Jan. 16. The freeholders and other inha- 
bitants of the county of Norfolk assembled 
at the Shire Hall, Norwich, the High She- 
riff in the chair, to agree to a petition for 
the repeal of the Malt Tax. There were up- 
wards of 1,500 persons present, including all 
the noblemen and gentlemen who usually 
take a part in the public proceedings of the 
county. Mr. W. Bulmer moved a series of 
resolutions, one of which declared ‘‘ That 
the repeal of the Duties on Malt would 
greatly benefit the consumers generally, but 
more especially would it relieve the labour- 
ing and industrious classes, by placing with- 
in their reach the means of brewing their 
own beer, and baking their own bread; by 
the want of which they are now driven to 
the use of ardent spirits, to the destruction 
of their health and morals.” They were 
seconded by Mr. Coke, who declared him- 
self an advocate for the repeal of both the 
Malt and Beer Taxes; but, as it was not 
likely they would obtain the repeal of more 
than one, he preferred the repeal of the 
Tax on Malt. The revolutionary war had 
been the primary cause of all the distress 
and bankruptcy which had taken place since, 
and of the present impendiug danger to the 
country. He said the other counties had 
to follow the example of Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk, and then he should like to see the 
Minister who dare refuse what was the joint 
request of the pride of England. The reso- 
lutions were ultimately carried. 

A meeting has also been held at Lewes, 
in Sussex, for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament for the repeal of the Duties on 
Malt ani Beer, when a series of resolutions 
to the abeve effect, prepared by Mr. Her- 
bert Curteis, were unanimously passed. At 
the Lewes Quarter Sessions, the County 
Magistrates drew up a representation on the 
distresses of the county. It was forwarded 
to the Duke of Wellington. 

Jan. 16.—A fire bruke out at a shop- 
keeper’s in the town of Sheerness, which, 
owing to the peculiarly combustible nature 
of the buildings, destroyed 54 houses, be- 
sides out-buildings, before it could he 
stopped. ‘The loss is estimated at 30,000/. 
whereof about one half is insured in the Sun, 
County, Kent, and Norwich offices. Only 
two or three years ago, a fire of similar ex- 
tent occurred, the houses being almost 
wholly built of fir and weather-boarding, 
and being frequently covered with tarpaulin. 

Jan. 18. A general meeting of the sub- 
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ecribers to the Bath and Bristol Railway, 
was held at the Bush Tavern, Bristol, when 
it was unanimously resolved, ‘* That the in- 
tended line of Railway from Bath to Bristol 
will lessen the distance between these cities, 
whereby passengers aud goods may be con- 
veyed with perfect safety, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding one-third of the present charge, 
and with such expedition and regularity at 
all seasons, whether of frost or flood, as 
must maintain an uninterrupted communi- 
cation between the two cities, and thereby 
secure essential advantages to the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and traders of Bris- 
tol, and afford great convenience to the visi- 
tors of Clifton, Hot-wells, Bath, South 
Wales, and Ireland.” 

Mr. Ede, in a pamphlet on the Poor 
Laws, just published, calculates the number 
of Irish labourers who annually flock to this 
country at 100,000; that their stay is from 
the end of March to the beginning of Octo- 
ber; during which 26 weeks their earnings, 
at Ss. a week, amount to 1,040,000/, of 
which they carry back from 31. to 4/. each, 
or from 300,0001. to 400,000/.! the whole 
of which earnings are taken from the Eng- 
lish Jabourer at the most valuable time of 
the year. 

The Weather.—The severity of the present 
winter will be memorable in the annals of 
the seasons. In the course of one week we 
have experienced all the alternations of win- 
ter weather—iutense frost, deep snow, heavy 
rain, and rapid thaw. The snow which fell 
on the 19th of Jan. was drifted by the 
North-easterly wind into deep masses in va- 
rious parts of the public reads, putting a 
stop to the passage of carriages. In the 
low grounds of Wiltshire, the snow accumu- 
lated in some places to the depth of 15 or 
16 feet. ‘The snow upon Mendip has been 
in many places from 16 to 20 fect deep. 
Upwards of 20 waggons and carts were com- 
pletely blocked up near Oakhill, and so co- 
vered with the snow that only a little of the 
top of one of the waggons was visible. Fifty 
labourers were employed in clearing away 
the snow, and the road was at length ren- 
dered in some degree passable. Since what 
is termed ‘*the great frost of 1814,” we 
have not experienced so long a continuance 
of cold weather, nor has travelling been so 
much impeded, 


——}- — 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 2. This morning a young man, 
named Croney, went into the yard in the 
Tower, round which the cages of the 
beasts are placed, for the purpose of re- 
moving the bones which had been swept 
out of the cages after the beasts had been 
fed, when one of the leopards, the keeper 
having neglected to bolt its door, pounced 
upon him, and sticking his immense claws 
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on each side of his neck, grasped the back 
of it with his tusks, and kept a fast hold. 
Croney called out for assistance, and reach- 
ing out his hand, endeavoured to force open 
the keeper’s room door, but it was fastened. 
The keepers at length came to his assist- 
ance, and stunned the animal by giving him 
some tremendous blows on the head with a 
large fowling-piece. Croney's neck and 
shoulders were seriously injured, and he 
was carried to Guy’s Hospital. 

Jan. 9. A robbery was committed at the 
Royal Mint to a great extent, and under 
circumstances of great audacity. A man 
named Keith, employed in the moneyer’s de- 
partment, had eight journeys of gold blanks 
given over to him, for the purpose of putting 
into the regular process of, stamping for 
sovereigns. He went away with half the 
blanks (2008) and was not missed for some 
time afterwards. When inquiries were made 
for him, it was found he had decamped with 
the ag oon One hundred pounds is offered 
bythe Mint for the apprehension of Keith, 
100/. upon his conviction, and 300/. upon 
the recovery of the whole property stolen, 
or in proportion for any part thereof. 

Jan. 14, A verdict was given in the 
Court of King’s Bench, damages 501. 
against The Times Newspaper, for a libel 
on Mr. Alaric A. Watts, a gentleman distin- 
guished in the literary world, which arose 
from the police report of a fracas with a Jew 
salesman. 

Jan.19. The first annual meeting of 
the proprietors of shares in the St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks was held at the Dock-house, 
Tower-hill, Thomas Tooke, Esq. in the 
chair. The report stated, that the total 
cost of the docks, and all the works and 
buildings within the boundary wall, was 
1,983,472/.; and an additional outlay of 
196,9951. was required, which it was pro- 
posed to raise by an issue of debentures, 
reserving the rights of the holders of those 
already issued. Of such additional outlay, 
the excess upon the estimates is only 
45,3211. 1s. 2d. the remaining sums being 
required to defray the expense of additional 
works, buildings, improvements, plant fix- 
tures, and contingencies. The directors 
recommend a dividend of one and a half per 
cent. upon the fixed capital 1,352,8001. 
(the interest on debentures, up to the 5th of 
October last, having been paid), which will 
leave a balance of 14,926/. 19s. 9d. to be 
carried to the credit of the revenue account 
of the next half year. The report was re- 
ceived with strong marks of approbation. 
The Chairman then observed, that 80 ships, 
between 300 and 800 tons register, had en- 
tered the dock during the last year. 

Jan. 20. In the High Court of Dele- 
gates two appeal cases were dismissed with- 
out the Court coming to any decision. The 
first was an appeal from the sentence of the 
Judge of the Renguiee Court, by which 
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an alleged will of Mr. J. Clopton, of Clop- 
ton-hall, Warwick, in favour of Mr. Henry 
Wyatt, was set aside, on the ground that it 
was obtained by fraud and circumvention. 
Mr. Justice Littledale, the praeses, informed 
the parties, that the Court had come to the 
determination to adjourn their decision, 
without naming a day to deliver it. The 
parties might, in the mean time, consider 
whether they should come to any arrange- 
ment which would render it unnecessary to 
require the judgment of the Court. The 
other case was an appeal, like the former 
one, from the Prerogative Court, whereby 
the will of Mrs. Sophia Harding, in favour 
of her husband, Mr. John Harding, was set 
aside on the ground of its having been ob- 
tained by undue influence. The Court deli- 
berated about half an hour, when the doors 
were opened, and the registrar read the 
order of Court, which was, that the Court 
was divided in opinion, and as neither of the 
three Common Law Judges concurred with 
the majority (the Delegates from the Civil 
Courts), their Lordships gave no decision. 

A Commission has recently been ap- 
pointed to remedy the abuses and delays 
existing in the Ecclesiastical Courts. By an 
Act of last Session, the Judges of the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts are authorized to esta- 
blish tables of fees, and to regulate the du- 
ties of the deputy-registrars and clerks of 
seats: and it provides that, in future ap- 
pointments, clerks of seats shall execute 
their duties in person. ‘The Act aurhorizes 
additional Court-days and abolishes holidays, 
and it empowers the Court of Peculiars to 
sit in the Hall at Doctors’-commons, in- 
stead of the vestry-room at Bow church. 
Considering that these Courts originated in 
the usurpation of the Romish church ; 
that their forms of proceedings are at variance 
with the principles of English law; that 
procrastination and expense are so flagrant 
there, that even Chancery practitioners 
point at them with the finger of scorn; 
and, lastly, that the costs in an ecclesiasti- 
cal suit, instead of being the ‘necessary 
price paid for justice, are avowedly an en- 
gine of punishment,—it would seem that, 
instead of reform, total excision would be 
the fittest remedy for the evils of a system 
of judicature, which makes up in vexation 
what it wants in power. 

Jan. 21. A numerous meeting of the 
parishioners of St. Andrew, Holborn, was 
held this day, to take into consideration the 
claims of the rector, the Rev. Mr. Beres- 
ford, relative to tithes, when, after consi- 
derable discussion, it was resolved to offer a 
composition in lieu of tithes and Easter- 
offerings. Counsel’s opinion had been ob- 
tained relative to the disputed claim for 
tithes in the Middlesex portion of the 
parish. It stated that the rector could not 
maintain his claim upon the parishioners 
generally who resided in Middlesex, and 
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who had uniformly resisted it. It might, 
however, be different with respect to those 

arishioners in that part of the parish who 
had been in the habit of paying tithes; and 
in all such cases the rector’s book, in which 
the receipts of those tithes were entered, 
would be sufficient evidence to establish his 
right in that particular. 

The following is an Abstract of the Net 
Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in 
the Years ended on the Sth of Jan. 1829, 
and the Sth Jan. 1830. 

Years ended Jan. 5. 


1829, 1830. 
Customs . ...+..16,125,118 16,023,860 
Excise ........18,700,373 17,749,721 
Stamps ....+++ 6,666,363 6,644,635 
Post Office. .... 1,400,000 1,376,000 
ae seees 4,849,302 4,896,566 
Miscellaneous... 564,166 449,091 





£48,305,322 £47,139,873 
Decrease on the Year, £1,165,449. 

A new arrangement of duty has taken 
place in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, in 
consequence of which the monthly Preachers 
from the two Universities are dispensed with. 
The preacherships were established by King 
Geo. I. for the purpose of bringing into no- 
tice resident Fellows of the two Universities, 

Jan. 21. The members of the Law Insti- 
tution and friends celebrated the commence- 
ment of their new building, by a dinner at 
the Freemason’s tavern. This institution 
was projected in 1825, and is limited to 
attorneys, solicitors, and proctors, in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and writers to the signet, 
and solicitors of the courts in Scotland. Its 
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object is to increase the respectability of 
the profession, and to promote the general 
convenience and advantage of its members ; 
with which view it is proposed to provide a 
building, to consist of a hall, open at all 
hours of the day, and furnished with desks 
or enclosed tables, in which:is to be kept an 
account of the business connected with the 
profession; a library, which it is designed 
shall contain a complete collection of law 
books, an office of registry, a club-room, 
&c. Lectures on the different branches of 
law are also contemplated. The new build- 
ing is to be in Chancery-lane; the site is 
now cleared; its front will consist of a 
plain, but handsome, Ionic portico. The 
total expense of it is estimated at 25,0001. 
To carry these views into effect, a capital of 
50,000/. has been raised in 2000 shares of 
25l. each. 


—O— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent-Garben. 

Jan. 5. A farce, entitled The Husband's 
Mistake, or the Corporal's Wedding, was pro- 
duced, being an adaptation from the opera of 
La Fiancée. It was partially meee 

Jan. 12. The Prenologists, a farce, from 
the pen of Mr. T. Wade, author of Woman’s 
Love, &c. was brought forward. It was a 
smart satire on phrenology, and excited 
much laughter; though some of the scenes 
were too extravagant and buisterous. 

Jan.18. Murphy’s tragedy of the Grecian 
Daughter was produced, for the purpose of 
bringing forward Miss F. Kemble in the 
character of Euphrasia, Her acting was very 
favourably received. 


-—@-- 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 4. 3d Foot, Gen. Sir G. Don, 
G. C. B. 36th Foot, to be Cul. —36th Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Hald Sheaffe, Bart. to be 
Col.—4sth Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Tho. His- 
lop, Bart. and G. C. B. 51st Foot, to be 
Col.—51st Foot, Maj.-Gen. Sir Ben. D’Ur- 
ban, K.C.B. to be Col.—14th Foot, to re- 
tain on its colours and appointments the 
word ‘* Corunna” (which was granted to the 
late 2d Battalion), in commemoration of its 
distinguished conduct in the action near Co- 
runna on the 16th Jan. 1809. 

Jan. 11. 1st Foot, Lieut.-Col. C. Stuart 
Campbell, 26th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.— 
2d Foot, Lieut.-Col. J. G. Baumgardt, 31st 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.—26th Foot, Lieut - 
Col. R. Armstrong, 1st Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—31st Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. Sam. 
Mitchell, Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut.-Col. 
45th Foot, Capt. E. F. Boys to be Major.— 
54th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Mildmay Fane, 98th 


Foot, and Maj. Rich. Murray, to be Lieut.- 
Cols. Captain J. Clarke to be Major.—63d 
Foot, Maj. J. Logan, Rifle Brigade, to be 
Lieut.-Col.— 64th Foot, Capt. J. E. Freeth, 
to be Major.—9sth Foot, Lieut.-Col. Edw. 
Fitzgerald. to be Lieut.-Col.—Rifle Brigade, 
Capt. Arch. Stewart, and Capt. W. John- 
ston, to be Majors. — Unattached, Major 
Ralph Johnson, 64th Foot, to be Lieut,- 
Col. of Inf. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 


Southampton.—J. Barlow Hoy, of Miden- 
bury, esq. vice W. Chamberlayne, esq. dec. 





EccLesiasTICAL PReFeERMENTS. 

Rev. J. Storer, to be Principal Official in 
the Royal Peculiar of the Deanery of 
Bridgenorth, Salop. 

Rev. = Boydell, Minor Canon in Chester 
Cath. 
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Rev. H. J. Todd, to the Prebend of Hasth- 
waite, York Cath. 

Rev. P. Balfour, Tealing Ch. in the Presby- 
tery of Dundee. 

Rev. H. J. Barton, Latton and Eisy R. co. 
Gloucester. 

Rev. G. Bonnor, to be Minister of New Suf- 
folk-sq. Ch. Cheltenham. 

Rev. J. Bramston, Great Baddow V. Essex. 

Rev. T. Clarkson, Beyton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. F. Custance, Repponien P. C, Halifax. 

Rev. C. Fisher, Calton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Gipps, Corbridge V. Northumberl. 

Rev. C. Murray, Ashe R. Hants. 

Rev. R. Newcome, Clocaenoc R. Denbigh. 

Rev. P. Poore, Fyfield R. Hants. 

Rev. W. H. Shelford, Preston R. Suffolk. 


Rev. J. Spurgeon, Twyford R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Taylor, Stokesham V. Devon. 

Rev. C. Tripp, Bradon R. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Ward, Stanton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Williams, Aber R. Carnarvon. 

Rev. C. V. H, Sumner, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the King. 

Rev. E. H. G. Williams, Chapl. to the dow- 
ager Lady Cawdor. 





Civ. PREFERMENTS. 
J. I. Lockhart, esq. M. P. elected Recorder 
of Romsey, vice R. W. Missing, esq. dec. 
Rev. W. H. Clarke, Second Master of Nor- 
wich Free Gram. School. 
Rev. J. Hutchinson, Head Mast. of Chelms- 
ford Free Gram. School. 


—-Q— 


BIR 


July 13. At Sydney, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Gen. Darling, Governor of New South 
Wales, a dau. 

Lately. At Oakley-park, Ludlow, Lady 
Harriet Clive, a son. At Islington, the 
wife of Capt. Balchild, R.M. a dau.— 
At Brompton-barracks, Chatham, the wife 
of Capt. Begbie, 82d Reg. a dau. At 
Portsmouth, the wife of Major Chichester, 
60th Rifles, a son. 

Dec. 31. The Hon. Mrs. Ferguson, a dau. 

Jan.2. At Gunton-park, in Norfolk, Lady 
Suffield, a son——4. At Mere, the wife of 
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John Chafin Morris, esq. Commander R.N- 
a son. 7. In Harley-street, the wife of 
Dr. Southey, a dau. 10. In York-place, 
the wife of Major Livingston, E.I.C. service, 
a son, 12. In George-street, Hanover- 
square, the wife of George Bankes, esq. M.P. 
a son. 13. At Beal-house, the wife of 
H. W. Mason, esq. High Sheriff of Bucks, 
a dau, 14. In Green-street, Grosvenor- 
square, the wife of D. Barclay, esq. M.P. a 
sun, since dead. 15. In London, the 
wife of W. E. Taunton, esq. Recorder of 
Oxford, a son. 




















an @— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. In Carmarthenshire, J. D. Da- 
vies, esq. R.N. to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir William Mansel, Bart. At Braf- 
ferton, the Rev. B. Lumley, Rector of Dal- 
by, to Miss Howard, dau. of the late John 
aly esq. of Hull. The Rev. J. E. 
Daniel, Vicar of Weybread, eldest son of 
Capt. Daniel, R.N. of Ipswich, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of John Aldrich, esq. At 
Quebec, the Hon. F. W. Primrose, brother 
to the Earl of Rosebery, to Percy Gore, 
third dau. of the late Col. R. Gore, of Barry- 
mount, in Ireland, and niece to Vice-Adm. 
Sir John Gore. At Kesgrave, Wm. Page 
Wood, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, second son of Matthew Wood, esq. 
M.P. to Charlotte, only dau. of Edw. Moor, 
esq. of Great Bealings, Suffolk. 

Jan. 4. At Marnhull, Dorset, the Rev. 
F. V. Luke, Rector of Frinton, Essex, to 
Agnes Eliza, dau. of the Rev. W. B. Rams- 
den. 5. At St. Mary’s, Mary-le-bone, R. 
Browne Clayton, only son cf Lieut.-Gen, B. 
Clayton, of Fulwood-hall, Lancashire, to 
Cath. Jane, only dau. of the late Rev. R. 
Dobson, of Furneux Pelham, Herts. At 
St. James’s, Westminster, J. Bowen Gum- 
bleton, esq. of Fort William, co. Waterford, 
to Aun, eldest dau. and co-heiress of H. 
Everard, esq. of Spalding. 7. At Bath, 























the Rev. Wm. Coyte Freeland, of Cogges- 
hall, Essex, to Mary Cath. youngest dau. of 
the late Rear-Adm. Bingham, and grand- 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir W. Parker, 
Bart. At Lymington, the Rev. Q. Hardy 





Raven, of Boston, to Jane Augusta, fifth 


dau. of John Richman, esq. 9. At Bath- 
ford, Col. Phillott, R.A. to the relict of the 
late J. Shaw, esq. and daughter of the late 
T. Lowndes, esq. At St. Mary’s, Lam- 
beth, John Wright, widower, aged 102, to 
Cath. Stringer, widow, in her 50th year. 
The bridegroom appeared healthy and ac- 
tive. 13. At Clapham, the Rev. R. Dick- 
inson, Rector of Headley, Hants, to H. 
Maria, dau. of the late Capt. Butler, formerly 
of Surrey square. 14. At Paris, the 
Viscompte Chas. de Mentyue, Capt. of Gre- 
nadiers, to Miss Caroline Susanna, dau. of 
the Hon. John Spencer, and niece of the 
Duke of Marlborough. At Lewisham, 
W. Duke, jun. esq, of Hastings, to Sarah 
Batley, only dau. of T. Cox, esq. of Black- 
heath. At Chislehampton, Oxfordshire, 
W. Bobart, esq. to Ellen, third dau. of Mr. 
J. Richmond. 19. At Brighton, the Rev. 
P. W. Douglas, Rector of Bonby and Hork- 
stow, Lincolnshire, and nephew to the Bi- 
shop of Durham, to Charlotte, dau. of the 
late John Barber, esq. of Denmark-hill. 
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Earu oF KEettiez. 

Dec. 3. At Airdrie House, co. Fife, 
aged 83, the Right Hon, Methven-Kellie 
Erskine, tenth Earl of Kellie, Viscount 
of Fenton (the premier Viscounty of 
Scotland), and Baron of Dirleton, co. 
Haddington, and ninth Baronet of Cam- 
bo, co. Fife. 

His lordship was the sixth and young- 
est son of David Erskine, Esq. (fourth 
son of Sir Alexander the second Baronet 
of Cambo, and brother to Sir Charles, 
Sir John, and Sir William, the third, 
fourth, and fifth Baronets) by his second 
wife, Miss Young of Edinburgh. David 
was fourth in descent from Thomas 
first Earl of Kellie; and maternal grand- 
sun of Alexander the third Earl; his 
father Sir Alexander, who was Lord 
Lyon King of Arms, and Knight in Par- 
liament for Fifeshire, having married 
Lady Mary Erskine, the third Earl's 
eldest daughter. 

Mr. Methven Erskine had in early life 
some employment in Bengal. He mar- 
ried at Edinburgh, July 10, 1781, Jo- 
hanna, daughter of Captain Adam Gor- 
don of Ardoch, and sister to the Lady to 
whom his elder brother Thomas (after- 
wards the ninth Earl of Kellie) had 
become united at Gottenburgh ten years 
previously. We believe both these sis- 
ters, a circumstance which must have 
appeared very remote at the period of 
their marriage, lived to be Countesses of 
Kellie. Anne, widow of Earl Thomas, 
died on the 20th of last March; and 
Johanna, we believe, now survives her 
husband. 

Between the period of the marriage of 
the subject of this notice, and his acces- 
sion to the earldom, the fullowing elder 
male branches of his family (if not 
others) were removed by death: towards 
the close of 1781 died Thomas-Archi- 
bald the sixth Earl; in 1790 died Sir Chas. 
Erskine, 6th Bart. of Cambo (the eldest 
brother of Methven) ; in 1791 Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine, his son and successor; in 
1793 David, Methven’s fourth brother ; 
in 1797 Archibald the seventh Earl; 
in 1799 Charles the eighth Earl of 
Kellie, and the younger brother and 
successor of Sir William, and also heir 
of his cousin Earl Archibald; and in 
1828 Thomas the ninth Earl, Meth- 
ven’s, next elder brother. 

On the death of the last-mentioned at 
Cambo House, Feb. 7, 1828,* Methven 
Erskine, Esq. at the age of 82, succeed- 





* A memoir of this nubleman, who 


ed to a title, between which and the 
tenant living at his birth, all the above 
males, and three others who died young, 
had intervened, 

We believe that this peerage has now 
become extinct, it having been in error 
that we considered in 1828 the then 
successor to the title to have been a son 
of David Erskine, Esq. who died at 
Wareham in 1804, that gentleman (ac- 
cording to Douglas’s Peerage, by Wood) 
having deceased unmarried. Stewart 
Erskine, Esq. of Bromley Lodge, Kent, 
his only younger brother, who died at 
Bromley, and has a tomb in the church- 
yard there, married (says the same au- 
thority) Miss Reid, but had no issue. 
The Viscounty of Fenton, bestowed on 
him in 1606, was the first created in 
the Peerage of Scotland. 

The family of Erskine, Earls of Kellie, 
was descended from Sir Alexander Er- 
skine of Gogar, fourth son of Jobn 
fourth Lord Erskine, and brother to the 
Regent Jobn of Mar; and was raised to 
the peerage in the person of Sir Alexan- 
der, son of Thomas, a juvenile compa- 
nion of King James VI., the courtier who 
slew Alexander Ruthven in the rencoun- 
tre denominated the Gowry Conspiracy ; 
and who afterwards, accompanying his 
royal master to England, was one of the 
most favoured of that Monarch’s coun- 
trymen. 





ViscounT HARBERTON. 


Nov. 29. At his house in Upper 
Brook-street, baving nearly completed 
his 80th year, the Right Hon. Henry Po- 
meroy, second Viscount Harberton, and 
Baron Harberton of Carbery, co. Kil- 
dare; F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Dee. 8, 1749, 
the eldest son of Arthur the first Vis- 
count,* by Mary, daughter and heiress 





was a Representative Peer and Lord- 
lieutenant of Fifeshire, was given in our 
vol. xcvill. i, 269; in the genealogical 
particulars are some errors, which it is 
hoped are corrected in the statement 
above. A beautiful portrait of Earl 
Thomas, painted by Wilkie for the 
County Hall, Cupar, was exhibited at 
Somerset House in 1829. 

* This branch of the ancient baronial 
family Of Pomeroy was founded in Ire- 
land by the Very Rev. Arthur Pomeroy, 
Dean of Cork, whose ancestors were of 
Engesdon, in Devonshire. His grand- 
son, Arthur Pomeroy, on being raised 
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of Henry Colley, of Castle Carbeyy, co. 
Kildare, Esq. and Lady Mary Hamilton, 
third daughter of James, sixth Earl of 
Abercorn. Mr. Colley was the elder 
brother of the first Lord Mornington, 
and Lord Harberton was consequently a 
second cousin of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Marquess of Wellesley, &c.; 
and in fact the representative of the 
elder branch of the family of Colley or 
Cowley. 

The Hon. Henry Pomeroy sat in the 
Irish House of Commons, during more 
than one Parliament, for the borough of 
Strabane. He succeeded his father April 
9, 1798: and we believe was never a 
member of the British Parliament. 

Lord WHarberton married, Jan. 20, 
1788, Mary, second danghter of Nicholas 
Grady, of Grange, co. Limerick, Esq.; 
and by that lady, who died Jan. 22, 
1223, had an only child, the Hon. 
Henry Pomeroy, whom he lost at the 
age of fourteen in 1804. The Viscount 
is succeeded by his next brother, the 
Hon. Arthur-James Pomeroy, who is in 
his seventy-seventh year. He is mar- 
ried, but has no children. The Hon. 
and Rev. John Pomeroy, the next bre- 
ther, has four sons. 





Gen. Lorp CHARLES Fitzroy. 


Dec. 20. At his residence in Berkeley- 
square, aged 65, General the Right Hon. 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, of Wicken in 
Northamptonshire, M.A. Colonel of the 
48th Foot; brother to the Duke of 
Grafton. 

Lord Charles Fitzroy was born July 17, 
1764, the younger son of the first mar- 
riage of Augustus-Henry 3d and late 
Duke of Grafton, K.G. with the Hon. 
Anne Liddell, only daughter and heiress 
of Henry Lord Ravensworth. He was 
created Master of Arts of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1784, his father 
being then Chancellor of that Univer- 
sity. He was appointed Ensign in the 
3d foot guards in July 1782, Captain in 
the 43d foot 1787, and from that year to 
1789 was on half-pay. At the close of 
the latter year he was appointed to a 
company in the 45th foot, from which 
he was removed to the 3d foot guards. 

His Lordship served with the brigade 
of Guards in Flanders, during the whole 
of the campaigns of 1793 and 1794. He 
was present at the siege of Valenciennes, 
and at every action in which the grena- 





to the peerage, took the title from the 
manor of Harberton, in Devonshire, a 
part of the extensive possessions of the 
great house of Pomeroy, of Berry Pome- 
roy, co. Devon. 


Osituary.—Gen. Lord C. Fitzroy. 
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dier battalion was engaged. In February 
1795 his Lordship was appointed Aid- 
de-camp to the King, and Colonel in the 
army ; and Jan. 1, 1798, Major-general. 
He served on the Staff in breland from 
February that year till April 1799, when 
he was removed to the Staff in England; 
on which he continued, with the excep- 
tion of the year of peace, 1802, until the 
Ist of May, 1809. For several years he 
commanded the garrison in Ipswich, in 
which situation he was greatly and de- 
servedly respected. The Ist of January, 
1805, he obtained the rank of Lieut.- 
General, and was appointed Colonel of 
the 43d foot; and on the 4th of June, 
1814, he was promoted to the rank 
of General, 

Lord Charles Fitzroy was for many 
years one of the Burgesses in Parliament 
for Bury St. Edmund’s. He was first 
returned in 1787, in the room of his 
cousin the late Lord Southampton, who 
then accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 
At the general election in 1790 he was 
re-elected; but at that of 1796 Lord 
Hervey was returned in his room, In 
1802 he was again chosen, and he con- 
tinued member during four parliaments, 
till 1818, when he resigned his seat to 
his nephew the Earl of Euston. 

Lord Charles Fitzroy wastwice married; 
first, June 20, 1795, to Frances, only 
daughter of Edward Miller Mundy, Esq. 
(for many years M.P. for Derbyshire) 
by his first wife Frances, eldest daughter 
of Godfrey Meynell, Esq. 3 and half-sis- 
ter to the late Duchess of Newcastle (see 
the memoir of Mr. Mundy in vol. xcu. 
ii. 472). By this lady, who died Aug. 
9, 1797, his Lordship had one son, Lt.- 
Col. Charles Augustus Fitzroy, now 
Deputy-Adjutant-general at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and who succeeds to his 
father’s Northamptonshire estates; he 
married in 1820, Lady Mary Lennox, 
eldest daughter of Gen, Charles fourth 
and late Duke of Richmond and Lennox, 
K.G. and has a family. His Lordship’s 
second marriage, March 10, 1799, was 
with Lady Frances Anne Stewart, eldest 
daughter of Robert first Marquis of 
Londonderry. Her Ladyship died Feb. 
9, 1810, leaving two sons and two daugh- 
ters: 2. Frances, married in 1824 to the 
Hon. George Rice-Trevor, M.P. eldest 
son of Lord Dynevor; 3. George, Capt. 
Ist fuot guards, and now or late Aid- 
de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; 4. Emily-Elizabeth, who died 
in April 1827 ; and 5. Robert. 

On the 30th Dec. bis Lordship’s re- 
mains were interred at Wicken, near 
Stoney Stratford, in which parish he 
had resided for nearly twenty years. 
His death is deeply and deservedly re- 
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gretted in that neighbourhood, where he 
was universally beloved by all classes. 
On his death-bed his Lordship ordered 
blankets and other necessaries, with a 
considerable quantity of coal, tu be dis- 
tributed amongst the poor of Wicken, 
and also amongst the poor at Euston 
and that neighbourbvod, nearly the last 
words which he was able to write being 
a direction for a distribution to be made 
on New-year’s Day, whether he should 
survive to that time, or, as he himself 
anticipated, should have quitted the 
scene of this world. 

His Lordsbip’s will was proved on the 
6th of Jan. and the personalty sworn 
under 100,0002. The will is written on 
parebment, in his own hand-writing, 
partly on the 12th of October, 1829, and 
partly on a following day ; and there is 
a codicil dated the 8th Dec. in a differ- 
ent writing. 





Hon. Joun Coventry. 

Nov. 12. At Burgate, Hampshire, 
aged 64, the Hon. John Coventry, balf- 
brother to the Earl of Coventry. 

This gentleman was born June 20, 
1765, the elder son by the second mar- 
riage of George-William tbe sixth Earl, 
with the Hon. Barbara St. John, fourth 
daughter of John tenth Lord St. John. 

He was twice married, first in 1788, 
to Miss Anne Clayton, by whom he had 
issue two sons and two daughters: 1. 
Caroline, married in 1824 to Hugh 
Mallet, of Ash House in Devonshire, 
Esq.; 2. Frederick, married in 1819 to 
his second cousin Louisa, only daugbter 
of Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M.D. by the 
Hon. Elizabeth-Barbara St. John, fourth 
daughter of John eleventh Lord St.John, 
and has several children ; 3. John, mar- 
ried to Elizabeth, daugbter of the Rev. 
M. Wilson, and bas also several children ; 
4. Anne, married in 1823 to ber first 
cousin Thomas-William Coventry, E<q. 
Barrister-at-law, the only son of the 
late Hon. Thomas William-Coven:ry, 
her father’s younger brother, who died 
in 1816. 

The Hon. John Coventry married se- 
condly, in August 1809, Anna-Maria, 
widow of Ebenezer Pope, Esq. and se- 
cond daughter of Francis Eves, of Clif- 
ford Place in Herefordshire, Esq. ; and 
has left that lady bis widow. 





Rev. Sir P., G. Ecerton, Bart. 

Dec. 13. At Oulton Park, Cheshire, 
after only three days’ illness, aged 62, 
the Rev. Sir Philip Grey Egerton, ninth 
Baronet cf Egerton and Oulton Park, 
Rector of Tarporley, and of the upper 


mediety of Malpas, both in the same 
county. 

Sir Philip was born at Broxton in 
Cheshire, July 6, 1767, the second son 
of Philip Egerton, of Oulton, esq. by bis 
maternal cousin-german Mary, daughter 
of Sir Francis Haskin Eyles-Styles, Bart.; 
and sister and sole heiress to Sir John 
Eyles-Styles, the fourth and last Baronet 
of that name. He was formerly Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B.A. 1790, M.A. 1794. He was 
presented to the upper mediety of the 
rectory of Malpas in 1804, by his aunt 
Miss Elizabeth Egerton, patron for that 
turn; and to Tarporley in 1806, by his 
brother Sir John Grey Egerton. 

On the death of Sir John, May 24, 
1825, this gentleman succeeded to the 
title of Baronet, which had devolved on 
his brother on the death of Thomas 
Earl of Wilton in 1614 (see the biogra- 
phical notice of Sir Jobn in our vol. xcv. 
ii. 85). On the 15th of July following, 
he received the royal license to bear the 
name of Grey before that of Egerton, 
and to quarter the arms of Grey de 
Wilton, and also to use and bear the 
same supporters allusive to that family, 
which had been granted to bis brother 
in 1815, 1m commemoration of bis de- 
scent from Bridget, sister and co-heiress 
to the last Baron of that name, who was 
the wife of Sir Rowland Egerton, the 
first Baronet. 

Sir Philip Grey Egerton married, Sept. 
14, 1804, Rebecca, danghter of James 
Dupré, of Whilton Park, in Bucking- 
hamshire, Esq. and had issue five sons and 
five daughters. 1. Sir Philip-de-Malpas, 
born in 1806, (and so named from the 
Barons of Malpas, the earliest proge- 
nitors of the family), who bas succeeded 
to the Baronetcy, and is a Gentleman- 
commoner and B.A. cf Christchurch, 
Oxford ; 2. Mary-Anne-Elizabeth; 3. 
Charles-Dupré ; 4. Jobn-Francis; 5. 
William-Henry ; 6. Madelina, died in 
1813; 7. Richard-Caledon; 8. Eglan- 
tine ; 9. Fanny-Sarah ; and 10. Re- 
becca-Catherine. 





Sik RicHAkD BEDINGFELD, Bart. 


Nov. 22. At Windsor, when on his 
way to London from a visit to Lord 
Dillon at Ditcbley, of apoplexy, aged 62, 
Sir Richard Bedingfeld, the fifth Baronet 
of Oxburgh in Norfolk ; father-in-law 
to Lord Petre, and brother-in-law to 
Lord Stafford. 

Sir Richard was the representative of 
a distinguished Roman Catholic family, 
which has for several generations formed 
alliances with some of the must illus- 
trious families of the peerage; and was 
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the only child of Sir Richard the fourth 
Baronet, by the Hon. Mary Browne, 
only daughter of Anthony seventh Vis- 
count Montagu. He succeeded his father 
March 17, 1795, and married on the 
17th of the following June, Charlotte- 
Georgiana, only daughter of Sir William 
Jerningham, the fifth Baronet of Cossey 
in Norfolk, (by the Hon, Frances Dillon, 
aunt to the present Viscount Dilion,) 
and sister to the present Lord Stafford. 
They had issue four sons and four daugh- 
ters: 1. Frances-Charlotte, married in 
1215 to William-Francis-Henry the pre- 
sent and 11th Lord Petre, and died Jan. 
30, 1822; 2. Matilda-Mary, married in 
1820 to Stanley Cary, of Fullaton in De- 
vonshire, Esq.; 3. Agnes-Mary, married 
in 1823 to Thomas Molyneux Seele, of 
Hurst House in Lancashire, Esq.; 4. Sir 
Henry-Richard Bedingfeld, born in1800, 
who has succeeded to the Baronetcy ; 
he married in 1826, Margaret-Anne, 
only daughter of Edward Paston, of Ap- 
pleton in Norfolk, Esq. ; 5. Charlotte- 
Eliza; 6. Charles-Richard, an officer in 
the Austrian service; 7. Edward-Ri- 
chard, a midshipman, R.N. who was 
drowned at sea in 1823; and 8. Felix- 
William-George-Richard. 





Sir J. H. Wivtiams, Barr. 


Dec. 3. At Clovelly Court, Devon- 
shire, aged 64, Sir James Hamlyn Wil- 
liams, the second Baronet of that place. 

Sir James was the only surviving son 
of Sir James Hamlyn, (whose paternal 
name was Hammett,) the first Baronet, 
and M.P. for Carmarthenshire from 1795 
to 1802, by Isabella, fourth daughter 
but at length sole heir of Thomas Wil- 
liams, of Edwinsford, co. Carmarthen, 
Esq. and niece to Sir Nicholas Williams, 
Bart. who was Lord Lieutenant and 
Knight in Parliament for that county in 
the reign of George the First. 

The deceased received the Royal li- 
cence to assume the name and arms of 
Williams only in 1798. Iu 1802 his 
father resigned in his favour the repre- 
sentation of the county of Carmarthen ; 
but at the next general election in 1806 
Sir William Paxton was elected. Mr. 
Williams succeeded his father in the 
Baronetcy May 28, 1811. 

He married, July 22, 1789, Diana- 
Anne, daughter of Abraham Whittaker, 
of Stratford in Essex, Esq. and by that 
lady had issue; 1. James, who was for- 
merly a Major in the 7th Elussars, and 
married Feb. 15, 1826, Lady-Mary-For- 
tescue, fourth daughter of Earl Fortes- 
cue; 3. the Rev. Orlando, Rector of 
Clovelly ; 4. Digna; 5. Arabella, who be- 
came in 1820 the third wife of Lord 
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Barham, and died in the year 1829 (see 
vol. xcix. ii. p. 380); and 6. Charlotte, 
married in 1819 to Sir Arthur, the pre- 
sent and seventh Baronet of Raleigh in 
Devonshire. We are not sure whether Sir 
James Williams’s eldest son James sur- 
vives to succeed to his title, or whether 
it has devolved on Major Williams, who 
married Lady Mary Fortescue. 





Sir R. B. DE Capett Brooke, Barr. 


Nov. 27. At Great Oakley in Nor- 
thamptonshire, in his 72nd year, Sir 
Richard Brooke de Capell Brooke, of that 
place, Bart. Colonel of the Northamp- 
tonshire Militia, and F.R.S. 

The paternal name of this gentleman 
was Supple, he being the only child of 
Richard Supple of Aghadoe, co. Cork, 
Esq. by Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Artbur Brooke, Esq. the descendant of an 
ancient Northamptonshire family. On 
the death of his father in 1797 Richard 
Brooke Supple, Esq. obtained the royal 
licence to assume the name of Brooke, 
as directed by the will of his great uncle 
Wheeler Brovuke, esq. and at the same 
time to change that of Supple to de 
Capell, that being considered to be the 
original orthography of his paternal 
name. Philip de Capell, who went to 
Ireland with Robert Fitzstephen, temp. 
Henry II, was rewarded with the estate of 
Aghauove, cv. Cork, to be held by knight’s 
service, and the payment of a pair of 
spurs at Easter at Dublin castle; and 
that estate, subject to the same quit-rent, 
has descended in the family to the pre- 
sent time. 

Sir Richard was created a Baronet by 
patent dated June 30, 1803; he mar- 
ried Ang. 18, 1788, Mary, only child and 
heiress of Major-Gen. Richard Worge, 
Colonel of the 8th foot, by whom he 
had two sons, Sir Arthur, who has suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy, born in 179}, 
and is a Lieutenant in the Royal horse 
guards; and William, born in 1801; 
and four daughters, Mary-Anne, Sophia, 
Louisa, and Augusta. 


Sir Wn. FowLe Mipp.eton, Bart. 


Dec. 26. Athis seat, Shrubland Park, 
near Ipswich, aged 80, Sir William Fowle 
Middleton, Bart. a Deputy Lieutenant 
and Magistrate for Suffolk. 

Sir Wjliiam was a native of South 
Carolina, and was born on the 19th of 
Sept. 1749, the eldest sen of William 
Middleton, Esq.(son of Arthur, sometime 
Governor of that Colony, aud who died 
about 1737) by his third wife Sarah, 
daughter of Morton Wilkinson. At an 
early period of life, he was removed to 
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this county, where his family was resi- 
dent, and placed at the Free Grammar 
School of St. Edmund’s Bury, then un- 
der the able and judicious superintend- 
ence of that accomplished scholar, the 
Rev. Robert Garnham. From thence he 
was removed to Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he resided for some time ; 
and, on leaving the University, was ap- 
pointed to a company in the Eastern 
Battalion of the Suffolk Militia. In 1786 
he offered himself a candidate for the 
representation of Ipswich, in which, 
after a strong contest, he proved un- 
successful. In 1782 he served the of- 
fice of High Sheriff of the county; in 
which year it was unanimously resolved 
at a general meeting, holden at Stow- 
market onthe 5th of August, to build, 
by voluntary subscription, a ship of war 
ef 74 guns, for the service of govern- 
ment. On Sir William, as Sheriff and 
Chairman, devolved the management of 
this public measure, and he received the 
thanks of the Committee, “‘ for his noble 
and spirited exertions on the occasion.” 
On the 3d of April 1784 he was elected 
a Burgess in parliament for the borough 
of Ipswich, by a very large and decided 
majority ; and, in the following year, 
was chosen one of its Bailiffs. At the 
general elections in 1790 and 1796, he 
stood severe contests for that borough; 
but in both instances was unsuccessful. 
In 1803, however, on the decease of 
Charles-Alexander Crickitt, Esq. he was 
again elected, without opposition, and 
during that parliament he was cre- 
ated a Baronet, by patent dated June 
8, 1804. At the general election in 
1806, he was returned to parliament as 
a Baron for the cinque port of Hastings ; 
but he closed his senatorial career with 
the dissolution in 1807. 

During the late war, Sir William was 
for many years Major and Lievtenant- 
Colonel Commandant of the -Bosmere 
and Claydon Volunteer Infantry ; a corps 
which was trained and disciplined under 
his immediate inspection. In 1821 he 
was chosen, a second time, one of the 
Bailiffs of Ipswich. In 1622 the royal 
licence and authority was granted to 
him, and dame Harriot his wife, to as- 
sume the name of Fowle, to be used be- 
fore that of Middleton, in compliance 
with the last will of John Fowle, of 
Broome in Norfolk, Esq. 

During the whole period of a long 
life, Sir William was almost a constant 
resident in Suffolk; and, as a country- 
gentleman, most. laudably devoted his 
attention to agricultural pursuits, and 
the improvement of his estates; to the 

Gent, Mac. January, 1830. 
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employment of the poor, and the amelio- 
ration of their condition. As a publie 
man he was active and alert on every 
occasion that called bim to the post of 
public duty; firm and consistent in his 
support of the cause of liberty civil and 
religious, and sincere in his attachment 
to the principles established at the Revo- 
Jution. In the discharge of the various 
and important functions of the magis- 
trate, his conduct was- prompt, impar- 
tial, and decided ; ever alive to the calls 
of justice, and ready to listen to the 
poor man’s complaint. To his friends 
he was sincere and attached; and to his 
numerous tenantry indulgent and cone 
siderate. As a Member-of the House of 
Commons, his sentiments were liberal 
and enlarged, and his conduct firm and 
independent; modelled on the princi- 
ples of Mr. Fox, for whose great talents 
and enlightened system of policy he en- 
tertained the highest veneration. 

Sir William married in 1774, Harriot, 
daughter of the late Nathaniel Acton, 
of Bramford Hall, in Suffolk, Esq. and 
had issue one son and two daughters : 
1. Sir William-Fowle Fowle-Middleton, 
who has succeeded to the title, born in 
1784, and married in 1825 to the Hon. 
Anne Cust, the youngest sister of Earl 
Brownlow; 2. Harriot, married to Charles 
Dashwood, of Stanfield in Lincolnshire, 
Esq. and is since deceased; 3. Louisa, 
married in 1802 to Sir Philip Bowes Vere 
Broke, of Broke Hall, Suffolk, Bart. and 
K. C. B. a Captain in the Royal Navy. 





Sir W. C. pe Crespicny, Bart. 


Dec. 28. At his seat, Champion Lodge, 
Camberwell, aged nearly 65, Sir William 
Champion de Crespigny, the second Ba- 
ronet of that place, a magistrate for 
Surrey and Hampshire, LL.B. and F.S.A, 

Sir William was born Jan. 1765, the 
only son of Sir Claude Champion de Cres- 
pigny, LL.D. the first Baronet, (so cre- 
ated in 1805,) by Mary, sole daughter 
and heiress of Joseph Clark, Esq. He was 
(till bis death) a member of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, where his father had been a 
Fellow, and took the degree of LL.B. in 
1786. He succeeded to the Baronetcy 
on the death of his father, who died at 
the age of 83, Jan. 28, 1818. He was 
returned M.P. for Southampton at the 
General Elections of 1818 and 1820; but 
at that of 1826 Mr. Dottin was chosen. 
Sir William was Provincial Grand Master 
of the Freemasons of Hampshire; he 
also held the commission of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Surrey Volunteers. 

Sir William married Aug. 4, 1766, 
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Lady Sarah Windsor,* 4th and youngest 
daughter of Other Lewis:fourth Earl of 
Plymouth ; and by that lady, who died 
Sept.-22, 1825, had issue five sons and 
as many daughters: 1. Claude, who died 
a Lieutenant R.N. in 1813; 2. William- 
Other-Robert, who died holding a simi- 
lar commission June 24,1816; 3. Au- 
gustus James:Champion, a Captain in the 
same service ; he married May 29, 1817, 
Caroline, younger daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Smijth, the seventh and late Baro- 
net of Hill Hall in Essex, and died Oct. 
24, 1825, leaving Sir Claude-William- 
Champion de Crespigny, born in 1818, 
who has now-suceeeded his grandfather 
in the Baronetcy ; and other children 5 
4. the Rev. Heaton-Champion, Rector of 
Stoke Doyle, Northamptonshire, and 
Vicar of Neateshead, Norfolk ; he mar- 
ried in 1820 Caroline, youngest daughter 
of Bishop Bathurst, and has issue; 5. 
Mary, deceased; 6. Patience-Anne, mar- 
ried in 1814 to:the Hon, and Rev. Paul- 
Anthony Irby, brother to the present 
Lord Boston, and Rector of.Cottesbrooke 
and Whiston, co. Northampton; 7. Fran- 
ces, who died an infant ; 8. Mary-Cathe- 
rine; 9. Emma-Honoria; and 10. Her- 
bert, of the Inner Temple, 





ApMiRAL Sir GrorGe Montacu. 


Dec. 24. At his seat, Stewell Lodge, 
Wiltshire, aged 79, Sir Gecrge Mon- 
tagu, G.C. B. Admiral of the Red. 

Sir George Montagu was bern Dec. 
12,1750, the eldest son + of Admiral John 
Montagu, (great grandson of the Hon. 
James Montagu, of Lackham in Wilt- 
shire, third son of Henry, first Earl of 
Manchester,) by Sophia, daughter of 
James Wroughton, Esq. He went to 
the Royal Naval Academy at Ports- 
mouth in 1763, and thence entered the 
Preston, of 50 guns, having the flag of 
Rear Admiral William Parry, and com- 
manded by Captain (afterwards Lord) 
Gardner. In that ship he proceeded to 
the Jamaica station, where he continued 





* Whose eldest sister was Lady Ca- 
therine, the wife of Sir James Tilney 
Long ; this connection brought Sir Wil- 
liam de Crespigny’s name so frequently 
before the public in the recent legal ar- 
rangements relative to Mr. Wellesley’s 
ebildren, to whom, as a great uncle by 
marriage, he was appointed a guardian. 

+ His brother Edward was Colonel of 
Artillery in the Bengal Establishment, 
and died in 1799. Captain James Mon- 
tagu, anuther brother, commanded the 
Montagu, ‘74, at the battle of the glo- 
rious June 3, 1794, and was the only 
officer of his rank then slain. 
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upwards of three years; and thence re- 
turned to England with the latter officer 
in the Levant frigate, in 1770. 

Soon after his arrival, Mr. Montagu 
was made a Lieutenant, and appointed 
to the Marlborough, of 74 guns; from 
which ship he removed into the Captain, 
another third-rate, bearing the flag of his 
father, then a Rear-Admiral, with whom 
he went to America ; where he obtained 
the rank of Commander in the King- 
fisher sloop of war; and from tbat ves- 
sel was promoted to the command of 
the Fowey, of 20 guns. His post com- 
mission bore date April 15, 1773. 

At the commencement of the contest 
with our trans-Atlantic colonies, Capt. 
M. was employed in the arduous service 
of blockading the ports of Marblehead 
ard Salem, on which station he conti- 
nued during a whole winter, and bad 
the good fortune to capture the Wash- 
ington, a brig of 16 guns, the first ves- 
sel of war sent to sea by the American 
States, Her crew, 70 in number, were 
sent to England as rebels; but, instead 
of being hanged, as they were considered 
to deserve and expect, they were there 
weil clothed and set at liberty. 

Capt. Montagu was subsequently en- 
trusted, by Vice-Admiral Shuldham, 
with the difficult and important duty of 
covering the retreat and embarkation 
of the army under Sir W. Howe, at the 
evacuation of Buston. The enemy hav- 
ing thrown up strong works, command- 
ing the town and harbour, the Vice- 
Admiral dropped down to Nantasket- 
road with the line-of-battle ships, leav- 
ing the whole arrangement and execu- 
tion of this service to Capt. Montagu, 
who received the thanks of the General 
in a very flattering manner, through his 
brother, Lord Howe, when he assumed 
the chief command on the coast of Anie- 
rica. 

We next find our officer serving in 
the river Chesapeake, where he rescued 
Lord Dunmore aud family, and also 
prevented Governor Eden, of Maryland, 
from falling into the bands of the enemy. 
The Fowey was subsequently stationed 
by Lord Howe as the advanced ship at 
the siege of New York; soon after the 
reduction of which place, Capt. M. re- 
turned to England in a very ill state of 
health. 

In 1779, the Romney, of 50 guns, 
which ship, bearing his father’s flag at 
Newfoundland, he bad commanded for 
a period of two years, being ordered to 
receive the broad pendant of Commodore 
Juhnstone, Capt. Montagu was appointed 
to the Pearl frigate, and hurried to sea, 
on a pressing and important service, 
before his crew could be either watched 
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or quartered, with only ten men who 
had been in a ship of war before. On 
the 14th Sept. about four weeks after 
his departure from port, he fell in with, 
and after a gallant action of two hours, 
which “ stamped his name with a eulogy 
far beyond any thing that even a partial 
pen could say,” captured the Santa Mo- 
nica, a Spanish frigate of 32 guns, 900 
tons, and 280 men, 38 of whom were 
slain and 45 wounded. The Pearl 
mounted the same number of guns as 
her opponent, but was only 700 tons 
burthen, and had a very small propor- 
tion of seamen among her crew, which 
consisted of 220, officers, men, and boys. 
Her loss on this occasion was twelve 
killed and nineteen wounded. 

Towards the latter end of the same 
year, Capt. Montagu sailed with Sir G. 
B. Rodney to the relief of Gibraltar, and 
was consequently present at the capture 
of the Caracca convoy, with which he 
returned to England, in company with 
the Africa, 64, Some time after this 
event, he was ordered to America, with 
intelligence of a French squadron, with 
troops on board, being about to sail from 
France, fur the purpose of making an 
attack upon New York. The fleet on 
that station, under Vice-Adm. Arbuth- 
not, having proceeded with Sir Henry 
Clinton’s army to besiege Charlestown, 
in South Carolina, Capt. Montagu, on 
his arrival, found himself senior officer 
at New York, and the security of that 
place necessarily dependent on his exer- 
tions, From thence he went on a cruise 
off Bermuda; and, on the 30th Sept. 
captured I’Esperance, a French frigate 
of the same tonnage as his former prize, 
with a valuable cargo, from St. Da- 
mingo bound to Bourdeaux, of 32 guns, 
and nearly 200 men. The ship made 
an obstinate defence, maintaining a 
close action of two hours, in which, and 
in a running fight of equal duration, 
she had twenty of her crew killed, and 
twenty-four wounded. The Pearl’s loss 
was only six slain and ten wounded. 

On the !6th March, 1781, Capt. Mon- 
tagu was in company with the squadron 
under Vice-Adm. Arbuthnot, when that 
officer encountered M. de Ternay, then 
on his way to co-operate with a detach- 
ment of the American army in an attack 
upon Brig.-Gen. Arnoid, whose corps 
had nearly overrun the whole province 
of Virginia. Unfortunately, a thick 
haze, together with the disabled condi- 
tion of the three ships, on which the 
brunt of the engagement chiefly fell, 
rendered it impossible for the British 
squadron to pursue the advantage it had 
gained, and the contest was conse- 
quently indecisive. 
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Capt. Montagu’s abilities and zeal 
were by this time so highly and gene- 
rally appreciated, that when, in October 
following, Rear-Adm. Graves, who had 
succeeded to the chief command of the 
naval force employed on the American 
station, meditated an attack upon the 
French armament under Count de Grasse, 
then lying at the entrance of the York _ 
river, he appointed the Pearl to lead 
bis fleet: unfortunately, however, Earl 
Cornwallis had been obliged to capitu- 
late before his arrival, and the enter- 
prize was consequently abandoned.— 
Capt. Montagu returned to England in 
1782, in a shattered state of health, and 
paid off the Pearl. 

Doring the Spanish armament, in 
1790, Capt. Montagu obtained the com- 
mand of the Hector, 74; and, at the 
commencement of the war with France, 
in 1793, he accompanied Rear-Admiral 
Gardner to Barbadoes, and was subse. 
quently despatched, in company with 
the Hannibal, 74, to reinforce the squad- 
ron on the Jamaica station. Towards 
the close of the year be convoyed home 
a large fleet of West Indiamen; and on 
his arrival at Spithead he was placed 
under the.orders of Commodore Pasley, 
with whom, and Rear-Adm. M‘Bride, 
he cruised in the channel till his pro- 
motion to a flag, which took place 
April 12, 1794, when he joined the 
grand fleet, at that period commanded 
by Earl Howe. Early in the following 
month he was detached with a squadron 
to escort the outward-bound East India 
fleet, and other convoys, amounting in 
the whole to about four hundred sail, as 
far to the southward as Cape Finisterre. 
After the performance of this important 
service, he cruised for some days to the 
northward of Cape Ortegal, and, pre- 
viously to his return to port, captured 
a French corvette, of 22 guns and 140 
men, and retook several British and 
Dutch merchantmen. 

Early in June, he was again ordered 
to sea for the purpose of reinforcing 
Lord Howe, as well as to look out fur a 
valuable convoy coming from America, 
and bound to the western coast of 
France, the capture or destruction of 
which, at that critical period, was deemed 
an object of the utmost importance. On 
the 8th of that month, being off Ushant, 
with eight 74 gun ships, one 64, and 
several frigates, le discovered a French 
squadron, consisting of one 3-decker, 
seven 74’s and one other two-decked 
ship, which he pursued until they got 
close under the land, and some of them 
into Brest Water, where two other ships, 
supposed to be of the line, were then at 
anchor. Atseven a.m. on the follow» 
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ing day, the fleet, under M. Villaret 
Joyeuse, appeared in sight. to the west- 
ward, standing in for the land, with the 
wind about north. Rear-Adm. Mon- 
tagu, perceiving that the enemy had 
fourteen effective line-of-battie ships 
(one of which was a first-rate) indepen- 
dent of five others which had been dis- 
abled in the recent battle with Lord 
Howe, besides frigates, &c.; aware of 
the ease with which those he bad chased 
on the preceding evening might have 
formed a junction with this superior 
force, and fearing that his sternmost 
ships would not be able to weather the 
Freneh line, tacked to the eastward in 
order of battle, and then gradually edged 
away tothe southward, with the view 
of drawing M. Joyeuse off the land, and 
getting his own squadron in as eligible 
a situation as possible to act against the 
enemy, if an opportunity should offer 
itself, but his adversary kept bis ships so 
elose connected, and guarded with so 
much care those which were disabled, 
that the Rear-Admiral had it not in his 
power to take any step that was in the 
least degree likely to contribute to the 
public service. The French commander 
stood after the British for about five 
hours, and then bauled to the wind on 
the larboard tack, whilst Rear-Admiral 
Montagu stood to the north-west in the 
hopes of meeting Earl Howe. His 
Lordship, however, was then on his 
way to Spithead, with his prizes taken 
on the Ist of that month ; and our offi- 
cer, understanding that it was his wish 
that the fleet should assemble at Ply- 
mouth, anchored with his division in 
Cawsand Bay on the 12tb. 

Having informed the Admiralty of his 
arrival, and requested permission to 
come on shore for the recovery of his 
health, which was considerably affected 
by the tidings of the death of his brother, 
Capt. James Montagu, who had fallen 
in the late battle, he received that per- 
mission from the Secretary of that Board, 
its President the Earl of Chatham, and 
the veteran nobleman under'whose orders 
he was then serving, in some flattering 
letters which are printed in Marshall’s 
Royal Naval Biography. 

From this period, with the exception 
of his being promoted to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral, on the Ist June, 1795, 
we find no further mention of this officer 
until March, 1799, when Lord Spencer, 
then at the head of naval affairs, offered 
him the command at the Nore, which 
he declined, thinking it beneath his 
rank. In the following year, the Earl 
of St. Vincent applied for him to be 
attached to the Channel fleet; but, 
before his application reached the Ad- 
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miralty, the appointment was given to 
another officer; and, although the gal- 
lant Nelson, with whom he was not then 
personally acquainted, proposed him as 
hissuccessor in the Baltic,bis flag was not 
again hoisted till the summer of 1803. 
During the ensuing five years and a half, 
a period of active war, he held the chief 
command at Portsmouth, and executed 
the arduous duties of that office tu the 
full and entire satisfaction of the differ- 
ent Boards of Admiralty. Whilst there, 
his present Majesty (then Prince of 
Wales) honoured that town, a second 
time, with his presence, and previously 
to his departure dined with the Admiral, 
who afterwards received the following 
highly flattering letter :— 


s¢ Sir, Portsmouth, Sep. 14, 1803. 

I am commanded by the Prince of 
Wales to express the high satisfaction 
H.R. H. experienced in his visit to the 
fleet yesterday. The great skill and 
undaunted courage which has been so 
brilliantly displayed by the officers and 
men in all quarters of the world, render 
any remark from H.R. H. superfluous, 
but which alone has been produced by 
the state of discipline and subordination 
so justly the admiration of all Europe. 
The Prince of Wales further commands 
me to say how sensible H.R.H. is of 
your and Admiral Holloway’s attention, 
as well as the Captains of the Fleet. 

‘*¢ [ have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most faithful and obedient servant, 

B. BLoomFiELb.” 


In Aug. 1810, a large body of Cap- 
tains, who had fitted out at Portsmouth, 
whilst he commanded there, presented 
Admiral Montagu with a superb piece 
of plate, as ‘* A tribute of their respect 
and esteem!” He was advanced to the 
rank of full Admiral, Jan. 1, 18013; and 
nominated a G. C. B. Jan. 2, 1815. 
He subsequently published a pamphlet, 
dedicated to his Majesty, and entitled 
** A Refutation of the incorrect state- 
ments, and unjust insinuations, con- 
tained in Captain Brenton’s Naval His- 
tory of Great Britain, as far as the same 
refers to the conduct of Admiral Sir 
George Montagu ; in a ietter addressed 
to the author.”’ A perusal of the fore- 
going Memoir, (remarks the author of 
the Royal Naval Biography, from which 
it has been extracted,) will prove to the 
world that no demerit, much less dis- 
grace, is to be attached to his professional 
character. To use the words of a former 
biographer, ‘‘ it has ever been free from 
stain, and his actions, like himself, ever 
generous, brave, and praiseworthy,” 

Sir George Montagu married, Oct. 9, 
1783, his cousin, Charlotte, daughter 
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and co-heiress of George Wroughton, of 
Wilcot, in Wiltshire, Esq, and by that 
lady, who survives bim, had four sons 
and five daughters: 1. Georgiana, mar- 
ried Aug. 15, 1808, to the present Vice- 
Adm. Sir John Gore, K.C.B.; 2. Char- 
lotte, died in 1812; 3. Lt.-Col. George 
Wroughton, who has assumed the sur- 
name of Wroughton; 4. John-William, 
Capt. R.N.; 5. James, Capt. R.N.; 6. 
Sophia; 7. the Rev. Edward, died at 
Bishopstrow, Wilts, Dec. 22, 1820; 8. 
Susanna, deceased; and 9. Anne, who 
died in 1807. 
GENERAL NICOLLS. 

Dec. 3. At Chichester, aged 87, Gen. 
Oliver Nicolls, Colonel of the 66th regi- 
ment of foot. 

This officer was appointed Ensign of 
the Ist foot in 1756; and Lieutenant in 
1760. In 1768 he went to Gibraltar; 
in 1773 was promoted to a company ; 
andin 1775 returned to England. In 
1780 he went out to the West Indies, 
and served on board the fleet till the 
capture of St. Eustatius, when he was 
employed by the late Sir John Vaughan 
to inspect and report upon the books of 
those who styled themselves English 
merchants; he afterwards was sent home 
with his report to the Secretary of State, 
He obtained a Majority in his regiment 
in 1781; a Lieut.-Colonelecy in 1787; 
and in the same year he was removed to 
the 45th. In March 1789 he embarked to 
join his regiment in the West Indies; and 
he eommanded the troops in the Island 
of Grenada nearly three years, under 
General Matthew, then Commander-in- 
Chief in the West Indies. He received 
the rank of Colonel in the army in 1794; 
in the same year he visited England, but 
in December again embarked for the 
West Indies, where he was appoiuted 
Brigadier-Gen. and also Quarter-master- 
general. He was sent immediately after 
to the Island of Grenada, then in a state 
of insurrection, and which he succeeded 
in restoring to order and tranquillity. 
He was appointed Colonel of the 4th 
West India regiment in 1795; he ob- 
tained the rank of Major-General, and 
was placed on the Staff of the West In- 
diesin 1796. He shortly after returned to 
England, and was appointed tothe Home 
Staff, in which he continued till he re- 
moved to the Staff of the East Indies ; 
where he for some time held the chief 
command at Bombay. He received the 
rank of Lieut.-General in 1803; and, 
having again returned to England, was 
next placed on the Staff of the Kent 
District. He was appointed Colonel of 


the 54th foot in 1807; of the 66th foot 
in 1808; and General 1813. 
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In a service of upwards of seventy 
years, this officer was never on half-pay, 
his zeal and talents having constantly 
recommended him for active employ- 
ment, until bis official duties were ne- 
cessarily suspended, at first by the high 
rank he had attained, and afterwards by 
the infirmities of age. During the last 
ten years of his life, General Nicolls re- 
sided in Chichester, universally beloved 
and respected. Although dying in the 
fulness of years, he will be most sincerely 
regretted by his friends, both in his pub- 
lic and private capacity; the King has 
lost a faithful servant, and society a good 
man. 


GENERAL GARTH, 


Nov. 18. At his house in Grosvenor- 
place, aged 85, Thomas Garth, Esq, Ge- 
neral in his Majesty’s service, and Colo- 
nel of the Ist or Royal Regiment of 
Dragoons. 

This gentleman was son of John Garth, 
Esq. Recorder of Devizes, and who died 
when M.P, for that borough in Dee, 
1764; and great-nephew to the cele- 
brated Sir Samuel Garth, Physician in 
Ordinary to King George.the First. He 
had two elder brothers, Charles Garth, 
Esq. who was Recorder of Devizes, and 
M. P. for that borough from 1765 to 
1780, when be was made a Commis- 
sioner of the Excise, and who died at 
Walthamstow, March 9, 1784; and Ge- 
neral George Garth, Colonel of the 17th 
foot, who died in 1819. 

General Thomas Garth entered the 
army in 1762 as Cornet in the Ist dra- 
goons. He served the compaign of that 
year in Germany, in the allied army, 
under the command of Prince Ferdinand. 
In 1765 he obtained a Lieutenancy, and 
in 1775 a Captaincy in his regiment. 
In 1779 he exchanged into the 20th light 
dragoons, and went to the West Indies 
in the intended expedition to the Spanish 
Main, which was anticipated by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir James Darling, the Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Jamaica. In 1792 Capt. Garth 
returned to this country, and was re- 
duced to half-pay with the other officers 
of his regiment; but in the same year he 
obtained the Majority of the 2d dragoon 
guards. In 1794 he was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Ist dragoons; he served 
that year in Flanders, and was present 
at the greater part of the actions from 
the 17th of April to the close of the 
campaign. He was next appointed Co- 
lonel of the Sussex Fencibles, and after- 
wards, on the death of Viscount Field- 
ing in 1799, to the late 22d light dra- 
goons. On the 7th Jan. 1801, he was 
appointed Colonel of his original regi- 
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ment, the Ist dragoons ; he received the 
rank of Major-General 1798, Lieut.-Ge- 
neral 1805, and General 1814. 

Recent unfortunate circumstances have 
made the marriage of Gen. Garth with 
a lady of illustrious birth, much more 
notorious than the parties desired. The 
issue of the marriage was one son, who 
bears his father’s names, anJ is a Captain 
in the army. He was the chief mourner 
at his father’s funeral, which took place 
on the 27th Nov, at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. 

The will of General Garth was proved 
on the 10th of December in the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury. It is dated 
the 12th of September 1829, and de- 
scribes the testator as of Grosvenor-place, 
in the county of Middlesex, and of Pid- 
dletown, in the county of Dorset. It be- 
queaths the fee-farm rents of his estates 
in Northamptonshire, devised to the tes- 
tator by his sister Elizabeth Garth, to 
his nephew Thomas Garth, a Captain in 
the Royal Navy (who married in 1820, 
Charlotte, eldest daugbter of Lieutenant- 
Gen. Frederick Maitland), bis heirs and 
assigns. An annuity of 3007. to his niece, 
Frances Garth, spinster (who, we believe, 
was one of the Maids to the King’s 
Herbwoman at the Coronation Proces- 
sion in 1820), but who is deceased, since 
her uncle, Jan. 17, in Baker. street, Port- 
man-square. A moiety of an annuity 
or yearly pension of 3,000/. granted by 
King Charles IL. which the testator, by a 
deedof settlement, dated 17th Nov. 1820, 
had settled on himself, and “ in certain 
events,” on his son, Thomas Garth, is to 
be paid by the trustees to his sun, and 
his lawful issue; and, if he should leave 
no issue, then to the aforesaid nephew 
of the testator, Capt. Thomas Garth, 
R. N. his heirs and assigns. He be- 
queaths the house, 32, Grosvenor-place, 
which he lately purchased of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, to his said son, Thos. Garth, 
and also the plate, household furniture, 
and personal effects in the said house, and 
in and about the estate at Piddletown. 
The will then directs the payment of 
sundry legacies: ‘* from the great regard 
and affection which I have entertained 
for the late Charles Boone, Esq. as well 
as for his daughter Lady Drummond 
[wife, we believe, of Sir Gordon Drum- 
mond, G.C. B.] I beg her Ladyship’s ac- 
ceptance of 100 guineas, for the pur- 
chase of a ring, or any other thing she 
may chuse, as a memorial of my affec- 
tionate regard for ber;’’ to Col. Thos. 
Foster, 100/. 3 per cent. consols; to 
Mary, wife of Thomas Legg, an annuity 
of 30/.; to Wm. Lovell, of Piddletown, 
10001. 3 per cents.; to each of his ser- 
vants a vear’s wages; to his servant 
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Henry Dufall, 200/.: to Eliza Legg and 

Henry Collier, 50/. each 3 per cents. The 

residue of the testator’s property, real- 
and personal, to his nephew, Capt. Thos. 

Garth, R.N. who is appointed executor, 

with another nephew, John Fallerton, of 
Thriberg-park, Yorkshire, Esq. to whom 

a legacy of 5004 is left. 


LeiuT.-GEn. BINGHAM. 


Nov. 18. In London, in his 62d year, 
Lieut.-General Rich. Bingham, of Mel- 
combe Bingham in the county of Dorset. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
Richard Bingham, Esq. Colonel of the 
Dorsetshire Militia (see the pedigree of 
this very antient family in Hutchins’s 
History of Dorsetshire, vol. iv. p. 203) 
by his first wife, Sophia, daughter of 
Charles Halsey, of Great Gaddesden in 
Hertfordshire, Esq.; and half-brother to 
Major.-Gen. Sir George Ridout Bingham, 
K. C. B. and K.T.S. 

He entered the army an Ensign in the 
17th foot, Oct, 5, 1787; and was pro- 
moted to a Lieutenancy and the Adju- 
tancy in May 1790. He married at Kil- 
kenny, May 26, 1792, Miss Priscilla Car- 
den, a relative of Sir John Carden, who 
was created a Baronet of the kingdom 
of Ireland in 1787. 

In 1793 Lieut. Bingham raised a com- 
pany in Ireland, with which he was sent 
to Chatham, where it was drafted. He 
obtained a Company in the 102d foot, 
Oct. 31, that year, a Majority in Feb. 
1795, and a Lieut.-Coloneley in Septem- 
ber following. But the regiment was 
drafted immediately after this last pro- 
motion, and he remained unattached un- 
til placed on half-pay at the beginning 
of 1798. 

In July that year he was sent to take 
the command of the forces stationed in 
Alderney ; where he remained until the 
July following. and was then placed on 
the full-pay of the 6th West India regi- 
ment. Inthe ensuing month, however, 
he removed to the 9th foot, and joined 
the expedition under Sir James Pulte- 
ney, and afterwards that under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. In December he returned 
to Lisbon, and in March 1801 to Eng- 
land. He was again placed on half-pay, 
Oct. 24, 1802, and appointed to the 3d 
foot, July 9, 1803. In September of the 
last-named year he obtained the rank of 
Colonel ; in July 1804 was placed on the 
Home Staff as Brigadier-General, and so 
continued until June 1206. In 1208 he 
was appointed to the Staff in Ireland, 
and remained there until May 25, 1809, 
when he was removed to the Staff of 
Malta. He was subsequently employed 
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on the Staff in the Sussex district. He 
attained the rank of Major-General in 
1810, and that of Lieut.-Gen in 1814. 

Having died without issue, General 
Bingham is succeeded in his estates by 
his nephew, William-Winyard Bingham, 
Esq. born in 1798, the eldest son of the 
late Rev. William Bingham, Rector of 
Melbury, who died in 1810, by Emily, 
daughter of General Winyard. 





WILLIAM TRENCHARD, Eso. 


Oct.30. At Litchet Maltravers, Dor- 
setshire, aged 76, Wm. Trenchard, Esq. 

The family of which this gentleman 
was the last surviving male descendant, 
was one of the most antient in the 
county of Dorset, being traced up to 
Paganus de Trenchard, collector of the 
Danegeld in the Isle of Wight in the 
reign of Henry the First. The name is 
derived by Dr. Hickes from the Dono- 
Norman ‘ Dreng-hard’ or ‘ Drenc-hard ;’ 
strenuus miles, vel potator! For several 
generations the Trenchards were seated 
at Hordhill in Hampshire ; they became 
seated at Wolveton in Dorsetshire in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, and since 
the Restoration have resided chiefly at 
Litchet Maltravers. SirJohn Trenchard, 
great-grandfather to the gentleman now 
deceased, was Secretary of State to King 
William and Queen Mary. There are 
two portraits of him in Hutchins’s His- 
tory of Dorsetshire, vol. iii. p. 22, where 
also is a pedigree, comprising twenty- 
four descents from Paganus tv the gen- 
tleman whose death is now recorded. 

William Trenchard, Esq. was left a 
minor on the death of his father George 
in 1768. He was appointed Sheriff of 
the county of Dorset, Jan. 31, 1778; 
and married Aug. 6, 1790, Lady Hester 
Amelia de Burgh, daughter of Jobn- 
Smyth 1)th Earl of Clanricarde, and annt 
to the present Marquess; but by that 
lady, who died Nov. $5, 1821, be had no 
issue. 

His younger brother, the Rev. George 
Trenchard, LL. D. Rector of Litchet 
Maltravers, married Anna-Maria, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Reeves, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, but also died with- 
out issue in 1806; and his uncle, John 
Trenchard, Esq. Commissioner of Taxes, 
(of whom there is a portrait in the His- 
tory of Dorsetshire,) died.unmarried. His 
two aunts were married, Henrietta to 
Jocelyn Pickard, Esq. of Bloxworth, 
who left issue; and Mary to the cele- 
brated Rich. Owen Cambridge, Esq. and 
to their descendants, it is presumed, 
the Trenchard estates descend. 

It would be injustice to the memory 
and character of the deceased not tu add, 
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that high honour and a liberal spirit 
never shone brighter than in bim. The 
gentry of the county of Dorset, and the 
poor in the neighbourhood of his resi- 
dence, will long remember his unosten- 
tatious and hospitable disposition; they 
have lost an old English gentleman and 
friend. 





CuaRLeEs Gorine, Esq. 


Dec.3. Aged 86, Charles Goring, esq. 
of Wiston Park, Sussex; half-uncle to 
Sir Charles Forster Goring, of Highden, 
Bart. 

Mr. Goring was the only child of the 
second marriage of Sir Charles-Mattbews 
Goring, the fourth Baronet, with Eliza- 
beth, sister and heiress of Sir Robert 
Fagg, the fourth and last Baronet of 
Wiston, who died in 1740. He was a 
singular specimen of the old English 
gentleman, of the highest Tory prin- 
ciples, of a hearty vigorous constituiion, 
active habits, and great hospitality. His 
fortune amounted to 12,0002. a-year; he 
sat for the rape of Bramber in the Par- 
liament which lasted from 1774 to 1780, 
and bis potitical influence was always 
very considerable in the western part of 
Sussex. 

Mr. Goring was thrice married: first 
to Sarah daugbter of Ralph Beard, of 
Hurstperpoint, Esq. who died without 
issue in 1797; secondly, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Saxford, by whom he bad two 
daughters ; and thirdly, to bis cousin 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Ballard, 
Rector of Great Longford in Wiltshire, 
and Frances, daughier of Sir Harry 
Goring, the third Baronet. By his last 
lady Mr. Goring had a son Charles, born 
in 1817, who succeeds to Wiston, a 
daughter Mary, and John, born in 1824, 
when his father was eighty years of age. 





Wm. CHAMBERLAYNE, Esq. M.P. 


Dec. 10. Found dead in his bed, at 
Cranbury Park, near Winchester, Wil- 
liam Chamberlayne, esq. M.P. for South- 
ampton; first cousin to the Earl of 
Liverpool, and to the late Lord Zouche. 

This gentleman was son of the late 
William Chamberlayne, Esq. Sulicitor to 
the Treasury, who died in 1799 (see our 
vol. LXIx. p. 1004), by Harrivt. fourth 
daughter of Sir Cecil Bishopp, the fifth 
Baronet of Parham, and widow of Tho- 
mas Dummer, of Cranbury Park, Esq. ; 
and which lady married thirdly Natha- 
niel Dance, Esq. R.A. the celebrated 
painter, who assumed the name of 
Holland, aud was created a Baronet 
(see the memoir of Dame Harriot Hol- 
land in vol. xcv. ii. 641). 

Mr. Chamberlayue was educated at 
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Winchester and New College, Oxford, 
where he attained the degree of M.A. in 
1793. He was first returned to Parlia- 
ment for Christchurch about the year 
1800, through the influence of the late 
Right Hon. George Rose, and in the 
room of William Stewart Rose, Esq; 
he sat only till the dissolution in 1802. 
He was afterwards induced, in 1818, 
in consequence of some political dif- 
ferences, to oppose that gentleman’s 
son, the present Right Hon. Sir George- 
Henry Rose, for the borough of South- 
ampton, and he carried his return by a 
Majority of one only. He was re-elected 
in 1820 and 1826. 

With a mind stored with the richest 
vein of classic lore, Mr. C. possessed a 
most correct and elegant taste for the 
arts. He was a speaker of talent; 
though he never took part in the de- 
bates in the House of Commons, those 
who heard him on the hustings at the 
Southampton contested election, will 
remember the effect of his oratory. 

His property, including the large es- 
tates which had belunged to Mr. Dum- 
mer, and which descended to him on 
the death of his mother, Lady Holland, 
in 1825, now devolve to an only sister, 
and eventually to a nephew. 

Bensamin Tucker, Eso 

Dec. 11. At the house of bis brother 
in John-street, Bedford-row, aged 67, 
Benjamin Tucker, Esq. of Trematon- 
castle, Cornwall, of which Duchy he was 
Surveyor-general for the last twenty 
years. 

It was in the preceding part of his 
life that he was best known and most 
distinguished for his public services, 
having passed trhough the subordinate 
stations of the navy to that of Com- 
missiuner, and finally of Second Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. Without any 
other recommendation than his own ta- 
lents and industry, he first obtained the 
confidence of Lord St. Vincent during 
his command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
which he continued to enjoy more and 
more while that illustrious commander 
presided over the naval administration 
of the country, and until he died, 
Having retired with his Lordship, he 
resumed the same active office during 
the time that Lord Grey and Mr. T, 
Grenville were at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, ever zealously applying the most 
consummate knowledge of the service 
to establish and aggrandize our naval 
pre-eminence. Of his public merits, the 
sanction of the eminent persons above- 
named is the best proof. His private 
worth is attested by the warm affection 
of a numerous circle of friends, and the 
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deep sorrows of his family on the loss of 
such a husband and parent. 


Rev. E. A, Hay-Drummonp, D.D. 


Dec. 30. At the glebe-house of Had- 
leigh, Suffolk, in his 72d year, the Rev. 
Edward Auriol Hay-Drummond, D.D. 
Rector of that parish, and of Dalham in 
the same county, Dean of Bocking, Pre- 
bendary of York and. Southwell, and 
Chaplain to the King; uncle to the 
Earl of Kinnoul. 

This venerable divine was born April 
10, 1758, and was the fourth son of the 
Hon. and Most Rev. Robert Hay-Drum- 
mond, Lord Archbishop of York, by 
Henrietta, daughter and coheiress of 
Peter Auriol, Esq. merchant of London. 
He-was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he attained the degree of 
M.A. in 1780, and accumulated the de- 
grees of B. and D.D. in 1794. In 1784 
he was collated by Archbishop Markham 
to the prebend of Husthwaite in the 
cathedral church of York ; and in 1789 
he was appointed a Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty. In 1796 he was collated 
by Archbishop Moofe to the rectory of 
Hadleigh, a peculiar of the see of Can- 
terbury ; and in 1806 by Archbishop 
Markham to the prebend of Rampton in 
the collegiate church of Southwell. In 
1822 he was presented to the rectory of 
Dalham, by Sir James Affleck, Bart. 

Mr. Drummond was twice married ; 
firstly, Dec. 12, 1782, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of William de Visme, Esq. by 
whom he had two sons and four daugh- 
ters: 1. Elizabeth, deceased ; 2, Edward- 
William Hay-Drummond, Esq. who has 
commanded a company in the 73d _regi- 
ment, and is now keeper of the Records in 
the Lyon office of Scotland; he married 
in 1812 Louisa-Margaret, only daughter 
of John Thompson, Esq. deputy Com- 
missary-general of the eastern district ; 
3. Maria, 4. Sophia, and 5. Henry, all 
deceased ; 6. Henrietta-Auriol. Having 
lost his first lady Feb. 14, 1790, Mr. 
Drummond married, secondly, May 24, 
1791, his cousin Amelia, daughter of 
James Aurivl, Esq. and by that lady, 
who survives him, had two sons and two 
daughters : 7. Robert-Auriol, and 8. Wil- 
liam-Aurio!, both deceased ; 9. Amelia- 
Auriol, married in 1812 to the Rev. 
George Wilkins, D.D. Prebendary of 
Southwell, Vicar of Lowdham, Notts. 
and of St. Mary, Nottingham; and 10. 
Charlutte-Auriol. 

For thirty-three years Dr. Drummond 
officiated as Minister of the large and 
populous parish of Hadleigh, and whe- 
ther considered as an elegant scholar 
or a sound divine, as a preacher of very 
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impressive powers or a zealous pastor of 
his flock, he will long live in the recol- 
lection of the many who have been be- 
nefited by his instructions, or consoled 
by his sympathy and kindness. Nor 
should it be furgetten, that in the rela- 
tions of domestic life, as a husband, 
father, friend, and master, he was uni- 
formly an example of all that was affec- 
tionate, considerate, and just. He was 
the author of ** A Table of Catechetical 
Questions, prior to Confirmation, Lond. 
1813,” 18mo. 

His remains were interred at Had- 
leigh on Saturday Jan. 9, and a funeral 
sermon preached on the following day 
by his son in-law Dr. Wilkins. 





Rev. Tuomas Brown. 

Dec. 20. At Conington in Cambridge- 
shire, aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Brown, 
Rector of that parish for more than forty 
years ; and a Magistrate for the counties of 
Cambridge and Hants. Mr. Brown was third 
and youngest son of Lancelot Brown, Esq. 
Head Gardener to his late Majesty at Hamp- 
ton Court, who was celebrated in the last 
century (under the better known appellation 
of Capability Brown) for his skill and taste 
in laying out parks and ornamental garden- 
ing, by which he acquired a large estate of 
his own, which passed to the subject of this 
memoir, after his two elder brothers had en- 
joyed it in succession, and had died without 
issue, viz. Lancelot, a Barrister, and some- 
time M.P. for Huntingdon; and John, an 
Admiral of the Royal Navy. The late Mr. 
Brown was of St. John’s-college, Cam- 
bridge, B. A. 1784, M.A. 1787; and was 
presented to the Rectory of Coniugton in 
1789 by the Hon. Dr. Yorke, then Bishop 
of Ely. He married early in life, Susan, 
daughter of Dr. Dickins, Rector of He- 
mingford Gray, near Huntingdon; and by 
her, who survives hira, he has left two sons, 
Lancelot, Rector of Kelsale in Suffolk, who 
succeeds to his estate; and Thomas-Chuarles, 
Curate of Somersham, in the Isle of Ely, a 
living attached to the Regius Professorship 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge ; 
and one daughter Susan. 

The remains of Mr. Brown were deposited 
by those of his father, under the monument 
in the chancel of Fenstanton. His charac- 
ter was that of an excellent parish priest ; 
and he will be sincerely lamented by the 
poor of his neighbourhood, to whose wants, 
both spiritual and temporal, he never failed 
to administer. In his family he was warmly 
beloved; aud the open-hearted sincerity of 
his friendship can be attested hy the writer 
of this, who experienced it for half a cen- 
tury , 

‘¢Chare, vale! at tecum, sim modo dig- 

nus, ero.” 
Gent. Mac. January, 1830, 
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Rev. Joun Jenxins, M.A. 

Nov.20. At the Vicarage-house, Kerry, 
co. Montgomery, the Rev. John Jenkins, 
M.A. Vicar of that parish, Prebendary of 
York and of Brecon, Rural Dean of Mele- 
nith ultra Ithou, in the Archdeaconry of 
Brecknock, Chaplain to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county 
of Montgomery. 

Mr. Jenkins was born at Cil-y-bronnau, 
in the parish of Llangoedmor, near Cardi- 
gan. He was collated to his living by Dr. 
Burgess, Bishop of St. David's, in 1807; 
to a Prebend of Mochtre, in the Colle- 
giate Church of Brecknock, by the same 
patron; and to that of Osbaldwick in the 
Cathedral of York, by Archbishop Vernon, 
in 1828. By bis learning and indefatigable 
zeal in the pursuit of Welsh literature, Mr. 
Jenkins held no mean station among the 
chief literati of Cymru. In fact his exer- 
tions were more than common, and deserv- 
ing of imitation by every one who has the 
least iota of patriotism for his native land, 
since it was principally through his exer- 
tions that the great provincial Eisteddfodau 
was revived in 1819; and, ever mindful as 
he was to further the dawn of rising talent 
in others, he has left behind, as a proof and 
monument of his own industry and regard 
for his country, a considerable collection of 
antient Welsh MSS. and music, which are 
considered to be the most extensive now 
extant. 

His !oss, therefure, will be deeply and sin- 
cerely felt, not only by the Bards and Literati 
of Cambria, amongst whom he was known as 
the Ivor Hael (or Ivan the generous) of the 
present age; but by a numerous circle of 
relatives and friends, to whom he was affec- 
tionately eadeared, as well as revered in the 
hearts of an extensive flock of parishioners, 
being courteous and affable to all, strict to 
his engagements and consistent in his prin- 
ciples ; and whether he be viewed as an ex- 
emplary and conscientious pastor, deepl 
impressed with the responsibility of his of- 
fice, and even anxious to lead and point the 
way to brighter worlds, as an intelligent 
and impartial magistrate, or in other depart- 
ments of his active life, we shall find an 
example deserving of emulation; and if pa- 
triotism be a virtue, if liberality to whatever 
seemed to have a claim on private charity, 
or public patronage, be deserving of record, 
the late Vicar of Kerry was prominent in 
these particulars, and will be remembered, 
probably, as long as the Awen of Cambria 
will be able to express its feelings in the 
figurative language of poetry. 

On the Friday subsequent to his decease, 
his remains were interred in the chancel of 
the venerable and highly picturesque church 
where he had for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury dispensed the Word of Life, we would 
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fain hope with much profit to the souls of 
his hearers, amid a large concourse of pa- 
rishioners, who had assembled to pay the 
last, though melancholy, tribute of respect 
to their deceased pastor, nearly two hundred 
of whom provided themselves with hat- 
bands and gloves for the sorrowful occasion, 
whilst the principal freeholders caused the 
pulpit, reading-desk, communion-table and 
rails, to be covered with black cloth at their 
own expense. 

Mr. Jenkins married in 1822, Miss Jones, 
of Crosswood House, in the parish of Guils- 
field, Montgomeryshire, a lady of estima- 
ble manners and a considerable fortune, by 
whom he had issue one son. 


ees ee 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anpD 1Ts Vicinity. 


Oct. 6. At Lambeth, aged 52, Mr. Jo- 
nathan Wilson, die-sinker and medallist. 
He resided thirty years in Sheffield, during 
which his designs for cutlery and silver plate 
contributed greatly to increase the demand 
for those manufactures. Mr. Wilson was 
the first introducer of the art of embossing 
horn. He was a self-taught artist; and in 
the early part of his life studied with the 
celebrated Chantrey. 

Oct. 20. At Highbury-cottage, aged 87, 
Martha, widow of Mr. Philip Mallett, wine- 
merchant, and author of a pamphlet on the 
wine-trade; whose death in 1795 by being 
thrown from a chaise when riding with this 
lady, is recorded in our vol. Lxv. p. 793. 

Oct..... Frances, widow of G. Gran- 
ville, esq. and grand-daughter of the Rev. 
Marshall Brydges, Canon Residentiary of 
Wells. 

Nov. 20. In Bruton st. Frances, youngest 
dau. of late Rev. S. D. Myers, Vicar of 
Mitcham. 

Dec. ... At Hammersmith, in his S0th 
year, Wm. Black, M.D. 

Dec. 14. Mr. Donald Spalding. He was for 
fourteen years treasurer to the benevolent 
*¢ Club of True Highlanders,” and was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Celtic manners. 
His zeal, indeed, led him to acts that were 
rather eccentric. He attended the Queen’s 
funeral in the Highland costume, and ren- 
dered himself much noticed; and excited 
some displeasure by his attempts to lead the 
procession. His remains were followed to 
the grave by about thirty of his countrymen 
in the full garb of Caledonia, with three 
pipers, who did not, however, in deference to 
the Lord’s-day, and the usages of this coun- 
try, play the Coronach of their departed 
friend. 

Dec. 16. In Highbury-pk. W. Hughes, esq. 

Dec. 28. In Baker-street, Thos. Arm- 
strong, esq. surgeon. 

Dec. 29. At Connaught-terrace, P. Fitz- 
herbert, esq. 
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Lately. In Gower-street, Honore Mar- 
guarite Francoise, wife of Dr. Spurzheim. 

In Ely-place, Frances, youngest dau. of 
late Rev. Sam. Crowther, Vicar of Christ 
Church. 

In Park-row, aged 54, Lady Elizabeth- 
Jane, wife of the Rev. Richard Brickenden, 
and sister to the Earl of Cavan. She was 
the ouly dau. of Richard the 6th Earl by 
his second wife Elizabeth, dau. of George 
Davis, esq. Commissioner R. N.; was mar- 
ried first, Nov. 9, 1793, to Capt. William 
Henry Jervis, R.N. elder brother to the 
present Visc. St. Vincent, and by him had 
two daus, Martha-Honora-Georgina, mar- 
ried in 1822 to the late Osborne Markham, 
esq. who in consequence took the name of 
Jervis ; and Henrietta-Eliz.-Mary, married 
in 1817 to Capt. Edm. Palmer, R.N. In 
1799 her Ladyship’s marriage with Mr. Jer- 
vis was dissolved, and she was married 2dly, 
in March 1800, to the Rev. Rich. Bricken- 
den, by whom she had children. 

In Ramada: aged 88, Mrs. A. Lloyd. 

In Finsbury, aged 683, W. M. Willett, 
esq. the celebrated editor of the Statesman 
during the O. P. war in 1809, subsequently 
of the British Traveller, and other pe- 
riodicals, 

Jan 1. At Fulham-lodge, aged 17, Fred. 
Geo. youngest son of W. J. Lenthall, esq. 

Jan. 2, At Hampstead, in his 24th year, 
Mr. James White, late of Chobham, Surrey, 
surgeon, 

Jan. 3. Aged 29, Ann, wife of Geo. Ro- 
binson, esq. of New Broad-street, solicitor, 
and only surviving dau. of Rich. Southern, of 
York.—And, on the 13th, her husband Mr. 
Robinson. 

Jan. 4. Aged 67, Mark Morley, esq. of 
Doctors’-commons. : 

In Upper Charles-st. Fitzroy-square, Jcs. 
Hayes, esq. surgeon. 

Jan.5. At Knightsbridge, aged 86, Fran- 
ces-Augusta, relict of Wm. Howard, esq. 

In Parliament-street, the relict of Capt. 
Dury, R. A. 

Jan. 6. Jane-Margaret, wife of John 
Holford, esq. of York-place, Portman-sq. 

Jun. 7. At Whitehall, aged 72, the Rt. 
Hon. Mary-Jemima dowager Lady Grant- 
ham. She was the younger dau. and coh. 
of Philip 2d Earl of Hardwicke, by Lady 
Jemima Campbell, Marchioness de Grey ; 
was married to ‘Thomas 2d and late Lord 
Grantham, Aug. 17, 1780, and was left his 
widow, July 20, 1786, having had issue three 
sons, Thos.-Philip the present Lord Grant- 
ham, Fred.-John now Visc. Goderich, and 
Philip who died an infant. By her Lady- 
ship’s death, Lord Grantham has become the 
immediate heir presumptive to the Earldom 
of de Grey, to which he will succeed on the 
death of his aunt the present Countess, the 
elder co-heiress of that branch of the house 
of Grey which produced twelve Earls and 
one Duke of Kent. 
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In Great Stanhope-street, aged 79, the 
Countess St. Martin de Front. 

Tn Chapel-st. Grosvenor-pl. aged 82, Ann, 
relict of Dr. Lettsom. 

Jan. 8. In Davies-st. Berkeley-sq. aged 
87, the Right Hon. Anne Countess dowager 
of Galloway. She was the 2d dau. of Sir Jas. 
Dashwood, the 2d Baronet of Kirklington- 
park in Oxfordshire, and M.P. for that 
county, by Elizabeth, dau. and coh. (with 
Anne Duchess of Hamilton) of Edw. Spen- 
cer, of Rendlesham, esq.; and was conse- 
quently aunt to the present Duke of Man- 
chester, Duchess of Montrose, Marchioness 
of Ely, &e. She became the 2d wife of 
John 7th and late Earl of Galloway, June 13, 
1764, and was left his widow, Nov. 14, 1806, 
having had a family of seven sons and eight 
daus. of whom George is the present Earl 
and K. T., Charles-James is Bishop of Que- 
bec, and Susan is Duchess of Marlborough. 

Jan. 8. Inaduel fought near the Red 
House, Battersea-fields, Oliver Clayton, esq. 
editor of ** Clayton’s Court Guide.” His 
opponent was Lieut. R. Lambrecht. The 
quarrel took place at Wood's Hotel, Panton- 
square, St. James’s, where Mr. Clayton had 
resided for about three years. Mr. Clayton 
was the son of a banker at Galway, and his 
relatives are all of the Catholic religion. 
About four years ago he publicly abjured the 
Catholic religion, and subsequently has been 
engaged in writing against the claims of the 
Catholics in various periodical works. He 
was also the author of several pamphlets, and 
of a work called **Ten Miles round London.” 
A Coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of 
‘* wilful murder” against Lieut. Lambrecht, 
the principal, and Lieut.Cox and Mr. Bigley, 
the seconds, in the duel. 

Jan. 9. In Kensington-sq. aged 70, Mrs. 
Sophia Johnson. 

In Russell-sq. William Pratt, esq. 

Jan.10. In Somerset-str. Portman-squ. 
aged 83, Mrs. Ann Brooks. 


Jan. 11. At Brixton, aged 73, Gabriel 
Cohen, esq. 
Jan. 12. In Ormond-st. in his 27th year, 


Fred. William Frampton, of Clifton, M.D. 

Caroline Lucy, second dau. of Geo. E. 
Bower, |Assistant Chief Clerk of the Ordnance, 
Tower of London. 

Jan. 14. At Lambeth, aged 90, Anne, 
relict of Thomas Bullock, esq. 

Jan.15. Matilda, wife of of Rev. John 
Mitchel, Rector of St. Nicholas Coleabbey. 

Jan. 16. At Kensington, aged 76, Jane, 
widow of Major John Sam. Torrianno. 

At Kensington, Miss Vernon. 

Aged 80, John Heath, esq. of Queen-sq. 

Jan. 17. At Chelsea, aged 83, Mr. King, 
father of Mr. H. W. King, solicitor, Bristol, 

In the Great Cloisters, Westminster, aged 
93, Mrs. Lendon, mother of the Rev. 
— Lendon, Rector of St. Edmund the 

ing. 

In Regent-str. Margaret Anne, wife of 
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Rev. Chas. Dymoke Willaume, and niece of 
the late Right Hon. W. Windham. 

Jan. 17. At Walworth, Tho. Carter, esq. 
formerly a surgeon and apothecary, but who 
had retired from the profession many years. 

Jan. 18. In Albemarle-street, aged 86, 
Frances, relict of late Sir Rich. Neave, the 
first Bart. of Dagenham-park, Essex, F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. She was the 4th dau. of John 
Bristow, esq. was married Feb. 16, 1761, 
and left a widow Jan. 28, 1814, having 
had issue Sir Thomas the present Baronet, 
three other sons, and five daughters. 

At Balham, Susannah, third surviving 
dau. of late Charles Peers, esq. of Chissel- 
hampton. lodge, Oxon. 

Aged 71, Wm. Dinwiddie, esq. 

Jan. 19. Ia Upper Berkeley street, aged 
60, Philip Perry, esq. of Moor-hall, near 
Harlow. 

At Kensington, aged 62, Edward Benj. 
Lewin, esq. formerly of Calcutta. 

Ann, relict of Bryan Rosser, esq. for- 
merly of Trinden, co. Durham. 

Jan. 20. In Piccadilly, Lydia, widow of 
John Beard, esq. of Twickenham. 





Beps.—Jan. 3. At Maulden Mill, Mr. 
Edward Pennyfather; and Jan. 11, at the 
same place, Mr. Isaac Peunyfather. They 
were twins, and lived to be neatly 77 years 
of age. 

Berxs.— Near Reading, Mrs. Mitford, 
mother of the authoress. 

At Speen-hill, Efizabeth, dau. of Rev. 
James Etty, late rector of Whitchurch, Oxf. 

Jan. 6. At Buckets-hill, in her 19th 
year, the relict of Thomas Compton, esq. of 
Cholderton, Hants. 

Jan. 9. At Newbury, aged 84, Mrs. 
Mary Child, sister of late Edw. C. esq. of 
Abingdon. 

Bucks.—Dec. 17. 
R. Hibbert, esq. jun. 

Cuesuire.—At Chester, the widow of 
the Rev Charles Mainwaring, of Oteley-park, 
and mother of Chas. K. Mainwaring, esq. 
High Sheriff of Shropshire. 

Cornwatt.—Jan. 16. Robert Bake, esq. 
of Delabole. 

Devon.—Dec. 26. At Mount Radford, 
Exeter, aged 22, Eleanor Sophia, eldest 
da. of Nathaniel Trigon Still, esq. of Dean’s 
Orchard, 

Lately. Aged 54, the wife of John 
Pyke, esq. of the North Devon Bank, 
Barnstaple. 

At Dartmouth, aged 74, N. Brooking, 
esq. 38 years collec. of custums at that port. 

Jan. 4. At the residence of her father, 
David Dent, of Honiton, Amelia, wife of 
Joseph Lavicount. 

Jan. 8. At Plymouth, aged 76, Thomas 
Yates, esq. late of Devonshire-street. 

At Honiton, at an advanced age, John 
Murch, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Lifton-cottage, aged 51, 


At Chalfont-lodge, 
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Hannah, yourigest dau. of late Jolin Beard, 
esq. of Hallwhyddon, Cornwall, and sister to 
late Mrs, Arundel Harris, of Kenegie, Cornw. 

Essex.—Jan. 19. Aged 82, Robert 
Davies, esq. of Walthamstow. 

Guoucestersuire.— Dec. 27. Mr. R. 
Edwards, many years printer in Bristol, but 
lately of Crane-court, Fleet-street. He was 
confidentially employed by Mr. Perceval to 
print the book containing ‘* The Delicate 
Tnvestigation;” from a copy pirated, the 
work was afterwards published. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, the widow of the 
Hon. H. Butler. 

Arthur M. Storkley, esq. of Wickwar. 

At Leamington, aged 73, Mrs. Roche, 
formerly of Stratford upon Avon. 

Jan. 3. At Moorfield-house, near Bris- 
tol, aged 73, Samuel White, esq. deeply 
lamented by his aged widow and a large 
circle of friends. 

Jan. 8. At Leamington, Jemima-Little, 
relict of Rev. J. Worgan, V. of Pebworth. 

Jan. 10. At Yate, aged 70, Mr. Wm. 
Ludlow, last surviving son of Daniel Lud- 
low, M.D. of Chipping Sodbury, and uncle 
to Mr. Sergeant Ludlow. 

Jan. 14. At the Abbey-gate House, 
Bristol, Susanna, eldest daughter of the late 
W. Barrett, esq. surgeon and historian of 
that city. 

At Charlton Kings, aged 61, Elizabeth, 
Telict of Rev. Ben. Grisdale, A.M. Rector of 
Wittington. 

Jan. 16. At Clifton, the wife of James 
Graves Russell, esq. dau. of late Richard 
Lechmere, esq. 

Hants.—Dec. 27. At Emsworth, aged 
85, Miss JoanColeman. In consequence of 
Having slept in a damp bed when a child, 
this singular individual was deprived of hear- 
ing and speech, and, what is still more re- 
markable, her mind appears to have been 
stinted from that time; so that, with a very 
antiquated visage, and ‘‘ guise of ancient 
date,” she seemed to possess the faculties of 
a sprightly girl about six or eight years of 
age—such as fondness for playthings, love 
of gay sights and dress, and much attach- 
ment to children. But, though her under- 
standing was so defective, her memory was 
remarkebly strong ; she never forgot the 
person she had once seen, nor the appella- 
tion by which that person had been desig- 
nated in her vocabulary. She generally 
attended church, and turned over the leaves 
of the book as if following the minister; 
and on the day of her death she was heard 
frequently to ejaculate, in her own dialect, 
*¢ Our Father,” and ‘¢ Amen.” 

Lately. At Gosport, Miss Halsted, sister 
of Vice-Adm. Sir Lawrence Halsted. 

At Winchester, Arthur Clifford, esq. 

Jan. 13. In Winchester, aged 23, John- 
Charles, son of the late John Dieterich, 
esq. staff-officer of the depot, Lymington. 

Jan. 17, At Winchester, aged33, Jas. 
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Graburn, esq. formerly of Lincolnshire, and 
late of Easton, near Winchester. 

At Packham-house, (the residence of 
Major Brice, her son-in-law,) aged 64, Ca- 
roline, wife of R. A. Salisbury, esq. late of 
Chapel Allerton, co. York, and youngest 
dau. of the late John Staniforth, esy. of 
Hull. 

Herer. — Aged 68, Isabella, widow of 
Thomas Nixon, esq. Billmill-lodge. 

Herts.—Dec.30. Aged 78, John Baron 
Dickinson, esq. of Ware, for many years an 
active county magistrate, and grandson of 
the Rev. John Baron, of Patishall, co. Npn. 

Dec. ... At Baldock, aged 72, George 
Hickes, esq. M.D. great-grandson of the 
nonjuring Dean of Worcester, and uncle to 
Charles Hickes, esq. of Bath. 

Jan. 6. At Hoddesdon, aged 82, Joseph 
Beldon, esq. 

Kent.-—Oct.... At New Cross, R. Ed- 
monds, esq. a magistrate for Kent. 

Dec. 29. In the Isle of Thanet, where 
she resided during her long life, Mrs. Yeo- 
mans (formerly Miss Clunn), aged 100 years, 
being the only female born in any branch of 
her family for a century. Mrs. Yeomans was 
once married, and had one son only, who 
died without issue. Her only brother, a far- 
mer at Birchington near Margate, had also 
one son only, who succeeded to his farm, 
where his widow now resides; he had eight 
children, all sons, seven of whom are 
now living, tradesmen in London. The 
eldest, Mr. John Clunn, grocer, of Gray's- 
inn-lane, after having been married ten 
years and had four sons, has recently 
had a daughter (the only female since Mrs. 
Yeomans was born). Two of Mr. Clunn’s 
brothers (Mr. T. Clunn, a partner in 
Richardson’s coffee-house, Covent-garden, 
and Mr. E. Clunn, law stationer, Chancery- 
lane,) are also married, but at present they 
have sons only, 

Jan. 3. At Ramsgate, aged 77, Josiah 
Culmer, esq. father-in-law to Captain John 
Wilson, of that place, late of Hull. 

Jan, 8. At Nottingham-lodge, Christian, 
wife of Joseph Carter, esq. of Lombard.st. 

Jan. 11. At Deptford-bridge, aged 80, 
Mr. Hubert Hoare. 

Jan. 15. At the Vicarage, Wilmington, 
the relict of Rev. John Wail, V. of Darent. 

Lancasuire.—Lately. At Little Bolton, 
Mr. Joseph Bolton, aged 102, and retaining 
his faculties to the last. 

Jan. 4. At Shepley hall, John Lowe, 
esq. a magistrate of Lanc. and Cheshire. 

Jan. 6. At the house of her son-in-law, 
Mr. Thomas Fletcher, Liverpool, aged 81, 
Mary, widow of Rev. William Enfield, 
LL.D. 

LeicesTersuire.—Dec. ... At Wigston- 
parva Hall, Hannah, dau. of late Jonathan 
Grundy, esq. of Lightwood House, Bir- 
miogham. 

Jan. 5. At Snarestone, in her 70th year, 
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Hannah, widow of Thomas Clare, gent. of 
Heather. 

Lincotnsuirt.— Dec. 22. At Cawthorpe, 
W. Dove, esq. 

Dec.26. At Bourn, in his 80th year, 
W. Lawrence, esq. formerly of Hacconby. 

Lately. At Grantham, aged 59, Mr. Par- 
kins, commonly called ‘* Dr. Parkins,” a 
celebrated astrologer and fortune teller. 

At Auburn, the widow of R. Lambe, esq. 

MonmourTusuire.—Jan. 9. At Blaena- 
von, Jane, youngest dau. of the late Thos. 
Hill, esq. 

- Norrorx.—Jan. 8. At Yarmouth, aged 
54, William Armitage, esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Jan. 2. Aged 13, 
John, second son of W. Rose Rose, esq. of 
Chapel Brampton. 

Jan.9. Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Lee Thornton, esq. of Brockhall. 

NortHumBERLAND.—At Newcastle, aged 
82, Mrs. Cecilia Wren, last descendant from 
Sir Christopher Wren, retaining his name, in 
the north of England, 

Jan.8. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ,aged 
56, Valentine Hutchinson, esq. 

Notrs.—Jan. 9. Aged 79, Mr. R. Frost, 
Nottingham, one of the Society of Friends. 
He was amechanic of the first order, his 
name being identified with the trade and 
patent inventions of the town. His mode of 
living was particularly singular ; for 35 years 
he never tasted animal food, which pro- 
ceeded from a wish to avoid taking away life. 

Oxon.—At Black Bourton, in his 100th 
year, Mr. Thomas Kearse. 

Jan.7. Benjamin Churchill, esq. one of 
the Aldermen of Woodstock. 

Jan. 20. At Oxford, Frederick, infant 
son of the Rev. John Antony Cramer, Pub- 
lic Orator. 

Satop.—Jan. 6. Aged 70, Mr. John 
Haycock, of the Priory, Shrewsbury. 

Somerset.—Dec.... At Marston-house, 
aged 22, Lady Isabella Elizabeth Boyle, el- 
dest daughter of the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

At Bath, aged 75, Edward Paston, esq. of 
Appleton, Norfolk, father of the present 
Lady Bedingfield (see p. 80). 

At Bath, advanced in age, the widow of 
Col. Bowen. 

Elizabeth, wife of W. Rodbard, esq. of 
West Coker-house. 

At Bath, in his 90th year, John Walmis- 
ley, esq. of Wigan, formerly a Captain in 
the Army. 

Dec. 27. At Bath, aged 82, Mr. Barnes, 
of Westbury. 

Jan 3. At Shepton Mallett, J. Browne, 
esq. member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, 

Jan. 6. At Castle Cary, aged 78, Mrs. 
Anna Maria Woodforde, dau. of late Heighes 
W. esq. of Ansford. 

At Bath, aged 82, Mrs. Sarah Cotton, 
aunt to Sir Vincent Cotton, bart. of Mad- 
ingley, in Cambridgeshire. She was the el- 
dest dau. of Sir John-Hynde the 5th Baro- 
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net, by Anne, second dau, of Humphrey Par- 
sons, esq. twice Lord Mayor of London. 

Jan.12. At Bath, aged 73, Jas. Sholto 
Douglas, late Consul-general at Tangier. 

StaFrorpsuirE. — Lately. At West- 
bourne-grove, W. G. Johnson, esq. of Port- 
way-hall. 

At Wednesbury, S. F. Crowther, esq. so- 
licitor. 

Surrotk.—Jan. 1. At Sudbury, aged 
85, Mary, relict of John Addison, esq. 
banker, and dau. of late Thomas Fenn, esq. 
Receiver-general for Suffolk. 

Jan.12. AtIpswich, aged 87, Mrs. Ann 
Page, mother of Rear-Adm. Page, the Rev. 
R. L. Page, Rector of Panfield, Essex, and 
of Samuel Page, esq. of Dulwich. 

Jan. 20. At Brandon, aged 45, Jas. Par- 
kinson Miller Kenyon, esq. late of the 2d 
regiment of Life Guards. 

Surrey.—Lately. At Epsom, Sir James 
Alexander. He was knighted when Sheriff 
of London, March 2, 1803. 

Jan. 8. At Croydon-lodge, Thos. Bain- 
bridge, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Surbiton-place, aged 13, 
Anno-Hodson, dau. of Mr. Ald. Garratt. 

Sussex.—Dec, ...._ At Brighton, in his 
80th year, Alexander Davison, esq. of Swan- 
land Park, co. Northumberland, and for- 
merly of St. James’s-square, London. His 
remains were deposited in the family vault at 
Kirk Newton, co. Northumb. 

Jan.7.. At Nyton House, near Chiches- 
ter, aged 84, Edward Payne, esq. 

At Brighton, Capt. C. R, Fead, formerly 
of 90th regiment of foot, son of late Lieut.- 
Gen. Fead, R. A. 

Jan.9. At Chichester, Philip Shallett 
Marett, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Jan.17. At Brighton, aged 62, Thomas 
Pedley, esq. of Huddersfield and London. 

WesTMoRELAND.—Jan. 6. At Casterton- 
hall, after extreme suffering for eleven years, 
Elizabeth, second dau. of W. Wilson Carus 
Wilson, esq. 

Witts.—Jan. 13. At Salisbury, aged 
71, Eleonora, widow of the Rev. Archdea- 
con Coxe. 

Jan. 14. Aged 14, Charles Broughton 
Hodding, third son of Thomas Davis, esq. 
of Portway-house, Warminster. 

Worcestersuire.—Jan. 15. At Naple- 
ton, Philippa-Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Rowland 
Henry Lenthal. 

Yorx.—Jan. 3. At Bishopton, near Ri- 
pon, Francis Wilkinson, in his 105th year. 

Jan. 4. At Elloughton, aged 64, Mr. 
James Fleming, schoolmaster at that place 
upwards of 30 years. 

Lately. At Barton-upon-Humber, aged 
87, Mrs. Wilkinson, mother of Robert Wil- 
kinson, esq. of London. 

Jan. 6. At Duncombe Park, aged 20, 
the Hon. Adolphus Duncombe, Commoner 
of Christ Church, Oxford, fourth surviving 
son of the Earl of Feversham. 

Jan, 8. At Scarborough, aged 50, Mr. 
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George Woodhouse Parrett, shipbuilder, and 
member of the Corporation. 

Jan. 9. At Pontefract, aged 82, Mary, 
relict of Rev. Miles Steadman. 

Jan. 13. At York, Thomas, youngest son 
of the late W. H. Harrison, M.D. of Ripon. 

Jan. 15. At Beverley, the widow of the 
Rev. John Gilby, LL. B. 

Jan. 17. At Hull, aged 74, William 
Wilson, gent. late a considerable corn-factor. 

Wates.—Sept. 21. At Bangor, Anne, 
widow of Rev. John Williams, Vicar of Pro- 
bus, Cornwall, and dau. of the late Sir 
Wm. Elias Taunton, of Grand Pont, near 
Oxford. Toa highly cultivated and accom- 
plished mind were blended all those Chris- 
tian graces that best adorn our nature, and 
which, thoughout her life, were exemplified 
in deeds of active benevolence, and by the 
submissive and meek endurance of a painful 
and protracted illness. 

Dec. 20, At Eglwysfach, co. Denbigh, 
aged 80, Mr. John Owen, many years Clerk 
to the Commissioners of Land Tax and As- 
sessed Taxes in the hundred of Uwchddulas. 
He was a man of very considerable talents. 
From his thorough knowledge of parochial 
and other business, his aid and assistance in 
these matters, as well as in all things con- 
nected with his official situation, were in 
general request throughout that division of 
the county. 


Osituary.—Bill of 





Mortalily.— Markets. [Jan, 


Dec.26. At Dolgelly, Merionethsh, W. 
Williams, esq. B.A. of Queen’s coll. Oxford. 

Scor.anp.—Dec.31. Alex. Murray Guth- 
rie, esq. younger, of Craigie ; and, Jan. 14, 
in his 90th year, James Guthrie, esq. of 
Craigie. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, David Beatson, 
esq. Keeper of the Council Records. 

Jan. 4. At Langley Park, co. Forfar, aged 
82, James Cruikshank, esq. 

Iretanp.— Dec. 19. At the Derry Infir- 
mary, Jane Donnel, aged 106. When a girl 
of 15, she crossed the river Foyle on the 
ice, in 1739 (the great frost which conti- 
nued for three munths) from Glendermott, 
where she had purchased a wheel, which 
was the companion of her journey to Ame- 
rica in 1800, from whence she returned in 
1807, with the same wheel, being all her 
furniture. She possessed all her faculties to 
the last. 

Lately. At Clonmel, aged 103, Michael 
Ivy, a pauper. He retained his faculties to 
the last. 

Aged 1083, Francis Bryans, esq. of Moy, 
Tyrone. 

Asroap.—June 5. At Allahabad, Major 
Thomas Alexander Hepworth, E.I.C. eldest 
son of late Capt. Brodie Hepworth, of the 
Mansfield Indiaman. 

June 17. At Chunar, Bengal, Major H. 
Maxwell, 43d reg. E.1.C. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 23, 1829 to Jan. 19, 1830. 
Christened. Puried. 2and 5 145] 50and 60 164 
Males - 841 1685 Males - 882 i732 & 5and10 73] 60and 70 168 
Females - 844 Females- 850 8 J 10and20 55|70and 80174 
Whereof have died under two years old 470 8 Y 20 and30 90] 80and 90 81 
fF { 30 and 40 116 | 90 and 100 15 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 180 | and1l0l 1 





CORN EXCHANGE, Jan. 25. 





Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a d e & a «4 
34 0 86 0 36 0 











PRICE OF HOPS, Jan 25. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s d. s. d. s. d. 
73 #0 36 0 28 0 
Kent Bags .....+..+.0+ 5i. 12s. to Sl. Os. 
Sussex Ditto......... 5l. 5s. to 6l. 6s. 
Teq8es .ccccceccsccsccees 51. 12s. to 71. 78. 
Farnham (fine) ......12/, 0s. to 13/. 13s. 


Farnham(seconds)...... 91. Os. to 10/. 10s. 
Kent Pockets ..... ....0. 4. Os. to10% Os. 
ANE co caccskceeves aaanaee 52. 5s. to 6). 6s. 
DIE hakicnathaewsassensas Gl. 6s. to 82. 8s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 25. 


Smithfield, Hay 2. 10s. to 4/. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. 


BRE scdenaccescacccoses OS 200. t0.4a, 22. 
Mutton .« ..cccccccceseee 45. Od. to 4s. 6d. 
TU ches dnascssedananacs 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
WO cascseccssctsiiccsens 28 OQ te Se. 4d, 


Straw 11. 10s. to 1, 2s, 


Clover 2/. 15s. to 51. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Lamb Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market . Jan. 25: 

2,573 Calves 106 

Sheep and Lambs 17,260 Pigs 220 


Peete wereseeresesseces 


eeereeresees 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 25, 32s, 0d. to 40s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. Od. Yellow Russia, 38s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80s. Curd, 82s. CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, January 18, 1830, 
At the Ofice of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 











CANALS. 
Ashby-de- la-Zouch 


Ashton and Oldham .« 
Barnsley . 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry . . 
Cromford 

Croydon 

Derby . . 
Dudley . 


Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey . 
Grand Union . 
Grand Western . 
Grantham . 
Huddersfield 

Kennet and Avou . 
Lancaster 

Leeds and Liverpool. 
Leicester . ‘ 
Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough . 
Mersey and Irwell 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
ae 
Cees. 6 se 
Peak Forest . . 
Regent’s . . - 
Rochdale . . . 
Severn and Wye . 
Shrewsbury 

Staff. and Wor. 
Stourbridge . . . 
Stratford-on-Avon . 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea. 

Thames & Severn, Red’ 
Ditto, Black . 
Trent & Mersey (3 sh. ) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Naptoa 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 


DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . 


London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial ie 
Bristol . . 
BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith 
Southwark . 


Do. New 73 per cent. 
Vauxhall . 
Waterloo ‘ 
Ann. of gl. . 
Ann. of 71. . 








85 
113 
300 
300 
115 
105 


420 





Price. 


ceoccoco 


eococeoo 


eoococeoococo 


coooocoooococo 


Div.p.ann. 


£.4 0 
5 0 
14 0 
12 10 
6 0 
5 0 
44 & bs. 
1s 0 


Oe Sa 
ouceo 


0 


he 
ceoococouw 


— 
~~ 


_ 
o~- Ls] 
eooorwoooooocononanooco 


4 8 6 do. 


1 


o 





1 

1 15 

1 0 
1 
1 


1 
0 8 


13 vig 8d. 


4| 
8 





310 pct. | 
8 Odo. 
4 Odo. | 
4 Odo. 











RAILWAYS. Price. 
Forest of Dean -|£45 0 
Manchester & Liverp. | 70 pm. 
Stockton &Darlington | 170 0 

WATER-WORKS. 
East London 114 6 
Grand Junction a 
ent a a _ 
Manchester & Salford | 36% 
South London . .| 88 O 
West Middlesex . .| 774 
INSURANCES. 
Albion 65 0 
Alliance 10 
Atlas ° -| 10% 
British Commercial ° 5% 
County Fire. ° 42 0 
Eagle . 1. 2 2 « 54 
isbe . 2 « « 164 0 
Guardian. 275 
Hope Life . 64 
Imperial Fire . 112 0 
Ditto Life. . . .| 10% 
Protector Fire . 1 18 
Provident Life 0 19 
Rock Life . . . 400 
| Rl. Exchange (Stock) — 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . 43} 
Bolanos .. -| 480 0 
Brazitian (iss. at 5 pm) 825 pm 
British Iron 44 
Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 27 dis. 
Hibernian ° 3} 
Irish Mining Comp’ — 
Real Del Monte . 72 O 
United Mexican . 173 

GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart, 55 0 
Ditto, New ... 1 pm 
Cy. so-so se ol 8008 
Ditto, New . . «| 1104 
Phomix. . . « 4} pm 
British . . —_ 
Bath 25 0 
Birmingham 96 0 
Birmingham&Stafford 48 pm 
Brighton .. . 10 dis. 
Bristol . «. «© « «| 82 O 
Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis 
Lewes . . — 
Liverpool . « «| 2920 

|| Maidstone . a — 
aa a 
Rochdale .  « — 
Sheffield . —_ 
Warwick . . . 50 0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian ~ at 11 dis. 
Auction Mart. . 214 
Annuity, British . 19 0 
Bank, Irish Provincial 244 

|| Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 974 

'| Ditto, 2d class 92 0 


Div. p.an. 
£210 


5 0 


5 0 
2 10 
110 


es 
> 
eg 
: 


= so 

—- a -——sS = > 
oO em conogogo 

ry o sf 


aoroounuoewn Onauore 
wo 


p-ct. 


ERG ED et 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 


From December 26, 1829, to Junuary 25, 1830, Loth inclusive. 


F ahrenheit’s Therm. 





















































































































































Fahrenhei t's Therm. 
Ss se s 33 Baron. Weather. 6s S| § 33 | Barom. | Weather. 
PS oS! zs © “tp jin. pts. > Sires 3 |os)im. pts. 
Az\es mill Az os |= Z| 
pa pooh AO FEED swieal 
Dec.| ° Pe | e | | Jen | ° is 
26 | 27 | 28 | 24 || 30, 00!snow 11 | 87 | 85 | 37 || 29, 58\snow 
27 | 27/29] 19 || , 80 fair 12 | 32 | 34 | 43 i » 85\snow 
28 | 21 | 29 | 26 || , 23 cloudy 13 | 31135 | 26 ||; 8s/snow 
29 | 24 | 27 | 27 |! 30, 30\cloudy 14 | 28 | 28 | 29 i » 87\cloudy 
30 | 29 | 31 | 32 ||, 39 cloudy 15 | 82 | 34 | 80 ||, 89)snow 
31 | 30 | 382] 83 ||, 47/\fair 16 | 30 | 83 | 24 ||, 89\cloudy 
J.1 | 33 | 36 | 32 | 30, 57 cloudy 17 | 23 | 24 | 93 |, 89] icloudy 
2] 81 | 34 | 36 ||, 47\cloudy 18 | 24) 28 | 28 ||, 60} ldo, snow 
8 | 35 | 36/35 || , 40 cloudy 19 | 36} 36 35 || 28, 5O!rain 
4 | 87 | 39 | 37 ||, 24 cloudy 20 | 35 | 39 | 388 || 29, 37/fair 
5 | 88 | 43 | 34); , 20) ‘cloudy 21 | 35 | 38] 35 ||, 60/cloudy 
6 | 85 | 36 | 37 || , 26 cloudy 22 | 34| 35 | 34 ||, 84'cloudy 
7 | 40 | 44 | 35 || 29, 00 cloudy 23 | 36 | 39 | 36 || 5 86 fair 
8 | 34 | 37 | 35 | 30, 03 | fair 24 | 37 | 40 | 35 | 30, 20 fair 
9 | 34 | 87] 34 ||, 03 fair 25 | 33 | 35 | 35 | 29, 80,ain 
10 33! 37! 36 |. 29, 70 fair | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 29, 1829, to January 27, 1830, both inclusive. 
a | tu |i 42-14 ,.\84 aia .|- ¢! 2 ise) 
roluw!| OF OZ Ox) 8! 3% 136 to's 3.2 g 2.2 . Bi 
Selo | e8 igslse 2° Csirses| &g aa) Bie 
gia me OS ae leone Rja-egral g izs 
Q oD a? \°3 oD + it < = jOn) 
29/216 944 §)———|—— 1003 — 19§——| 70 pm. 75 77 pm. 
301217 ‘oad ;|—_——|——1004| (105§) 19§——|70 71 pm.—_— 76 77 pm. 
| 94g F, \10C§ 1004) 1058) 19§ — = 75 77 pm. 
1/Ho PO" EE eer po — 
22163 94§ 3| |__| 003| 1053) 193|—|72 71 pm,|— 77 79 pm. 
4/2164)943 i—— — 1003| 1059) 193; ——|7278 pm.—— 78 79 pm. 
—_ 944 4 |100% 1003. '105§ 19§— 73 pm.| | 78 79 pm. 
6|Ho i as ii a 
7/218 94g 493% §/—— 1003 1014 gj1053 193 ——/73 74 pm. me 77 78 pm. 
948 §93g §|——1004|1015 §) 105g 193 ——|78 74 pm.| 94% 78 79 pm. 
olai7h 943 493% 4/1008 10031014 §)1053 193, ——74 75 pm.|—_ 79 81 pm. 
11/2184/948 $933 ¢— 1005 101§ $1053 193 ——|74 73 pm.—_— | 81 79 pm. 
12/2184 943 $938 %—,100$1013 §105§ 193,——|74 73 pm.|—| 80 75 pm. 
13 (2184 /943 494 33'——100$ 1013 % 105% 193/——| 7273 pm.|——. 76 77 pm. 
14/2184:944 $933 %—100$/102 inn | 193/2293'72 73 pm.|——| 76 77 pm 
15i218% 944 $934 44 —— 1005! 101g 2/105 19} —— —__ —— 76 78 pm. 
16218395 43944 4 1003! 1004,101§ gosg 194,231 |73 74 pm... 77 78 pm. 
18/219 | jag $94 4/—} 1003 1014 a 1053 1942314 78 74 pm.|——! 76 78 pm. 
19/21831943 $94 34/1003/100$'1013 $1052) 19$\——73 74 pm... 76 77 pm. 
20\218 \94g $93¢ 4—— 10031013 $/105% 193|——|74 72 pm,| 94 76 78 pm. 
21/218 [94% §93g §—~100g1013 1054 194|2304|73 74 pm..—! 77 79 pm. 
22\2182/933 §93% 2411008 1004 1014 § ;'—— 194}— 74 pm.| 934, 79 77 pm. 
23/218$'94 33/934 38 ‘100§ 1013 i 1053 194|— 74 pm.| 93§| 77 79 pm. 
25 Hol. | [$< ———_— 
26,219 |92% ive 1 -——  993/101§ § 1053 19$) 2314/74 73 Siadmonon | 77 76 pm. 
97|2195 99% 84 '924 4 ‘100 |1014 #1053 193! 73 74 pm. hemant 77 75 pm. 
South Sea Stock, Jan. 15, 1043.—New South Sea Ann. Jan. 16, 93%. 





Jan. 23, 923.—Jan. 27, 923. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stuck Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptvck, and Co. 





3.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT*STREET. 





